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ATTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH  COINS 
INSCRIBED  DIAS  OR  DEAS. 


By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  F.S.A.,  President. 

T is  due  to  the  kindly  generosity  of  my  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Tristram,  a Member  of  this  Society,  that  my  collection  has 
recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a specimen  of 
the  extremely  rare  silver  coin,  an  example  of  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  illustration,  Plate  VI,  No.  14,  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Evans’s  truly  classic  work,  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  At 
p.  249  of  the  text  the  following  description  is  given  : — 

“ Obverse. — DIAS  on  a tablet  with  an  annulet  or  ring  ornament  above 
and  below,  in  the  centre  of  a star  formed  of  two  squares  interlaced, 
— the  one  beaded,  and  with  the  sides  curved  inward  ; the  other 
plain  with  straight  sides. 

“Reverse. — VIR,  or  possibly  VER,  beneath  a horse  galloping  to  the  left ; 
above,  a curved  object  of  doubtful  import.” 

The  weight  is  not  stated,  but  that  of  my  specimen  is  2 1 grains. 

As  regards  this  type  of  coin,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
first  published  and  illustrated  by  Camden  (No.  13,  1637  edition),  but 
without  the  VIR  on  the  reverse.  Although  the  illustration  was  more  or 
less  accurately  copied  by  later  authors  there  was  no  record  of  any  coin 
of  this  type  having  been  seen  until  the  inspection  by  Sir  John  Evans 
of  the  coin  engraved  in  his  work,  which  he  records,  p.  250  op.  cii.,  as 
having  been  found,  he  believed,  upon  the  borders  of  Essex  and  Herts. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  piece,  but  Sir  Arthur 
Evans  informs  me  that  the  coin  was  in  his  father’s  collection  and 
is  now  in  his  own,  also  that  it  was  found  at  Harlow,  in  Essex. 
Mr.  Tristram  tells  me  that  the  coin,  now  mine,  came  to  his  family 
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from  the  late  Admiral  Smyth,  of  Bedford,  to  whom,  as  Captain 
William  Henry  Smyth,  R.N.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  first  volume  of  The  Numismatic  Journal , 1837,  was  dedicated. 
He  is  there  described  as  “a  zealous  promoter  of  the  science  of 
medals.” 

To  return  to  the  example  illustrated  by  Sir  John  Evans.  There 
appear  to  be  some  discrepancies  between  the  description  and  the 
engraving  of  the  coin,  as  in  the  latter  the  upper  “annulet  or  ring 
ornament  ” is  shown  as  a well-defined  letter  c,  and  both  interlacing 
squares  are  shown  as  beaded. 

My  specimen  agrees  with  the  engraving  in  disclosing  a well- 
defined  c in  the  space  above  the  tablet,  whereon  the  letters  are  DESS, 
not  DIAS  ; again,  the  sides  of  both  squares  are  composed  of  plain  lines, 
while  in  the  space  below  the  tablet  are  the  letters  10,  the  first,  however, 
is  not  very  clearly  defined.  A pellet  appears  in  each  of  the  eight 
spaces  outside  the  design  formed  by  the  interlaced  squares. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  my  specimen  the  letters  are  clearly  VIR,  and 
not  VER,  whilst  all  that  is  disclosed  of  the  “ curved  object  of  doubtful 
import  ” is  a crescent,  the  horns  of  which  point  upwards. 

In  order  to  correctly  describe  my  coin  I have  altered  the  descrip- 
tion above  quoted.  Thus  amended  it  is  : — 


FIG.  I. — SILVER  COIN  READING  DEASCIO. 

Obverse. — DEAS  on  a tablet,  with  the  letter  C above  and  the  letters  10 
below,  in  the  centre  of  a star  formed  of  a square  and  a quadri- 
lateral figure  with  incurved  sides  interlaced.  In  each  of  the  eight 
outer  angles  a pellet. 

Reverse. — VIR,  beneath  a horse  galloping  to  the  left ; above,  a crescent, 
horns  upwards. 

7R,  weight  21  grains.  Fig.  I. 

I do  not  attach  importance  to  the  variation  of  E for  I,  or  I for  E, 
in  DEAS  and  VIR  respectively,  for  upon  coins  of  this  period  the  letters 
E and  l are,  in  effect  and  practice,  interchangeable. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  substitution  of  the  letter  c for  an  annulet 
or  ring  ornament  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  establishing  the  true 
reading  of  the  inscription  and  the  correct  attribution  of  the  coins. 
With  regard  to  this  Sir  John  Evans,  p.  250  op.  cit.,  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

“ What  I have  described  as  an  annulet,  above  the  tablet  on  the  obverse, 
has  much  more  the  appearance  of  the  letter  C.  I think,  however, 
that  my  description  is  correct,  and  that  half  of  the  ring  has  been 
destroyed  by  corrosion,  as  the  coin  has  in  parts  suffered  from 
oxidation.  I cannot  offer  any  probable  conjecture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  DIAS.  Whatever  its  import  may  be,  it  seems 
evident,  from  the  character  and  style  of  the  coins,  that  they  were 
struck  either  under  Tasciovanus,  or  within  a very  short  period  after 
his  reign.  DIAS  can,  however,  hardly  be  only  another  way  of 
writing  TAS.  The  legend  DIAOVLOS  occurs  on  Gaulish  coins,  and 
the  Diablintes  were  a people  of  Gaul.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  inscription  upon  the  coin  is  in  three 
parallel  lines,  that  it  commences  with  the  central  line,  continues  above 
and  finishes  below — 

2.  C 

I.  DESS 

3.  10 

and  that  the  full  reading  thus  disclosed  is  DEASCIO. 

A precisely  similar  method  of  arrangement  is  in  evidence  upon 
other  coins,  notably  upon  the  reverses  of  pennies  of  Burgred,  King  of 
Mercia,  and  upon  those  of  yEthelrted  J.  and  Alfred  of  the  Mercian 
type,  whilst  in  the  Ancient  British  series  a similar  arrangement,  but  in 
two  lines  only,  is  displayed  upon  coins  of  Antedrigus,  of  the  type 
Evans,  Plate  I,  Fig.  8,  where  the  letters  AN  appear  beneath  the  horse 
and  the  continuing  letters  TED  or  TE0  of  the  name  are  placed  above 
the  horse. 

The  readings  ANTED  and  ANTE©  upon  coins  of  Antedrigus  or 
Antethrigus  bring  me  to  the  next  point  in  my  elucidation  of  the 
inscription  DEASCIO,  in  that  they  establish  the  fact  that  D and 
© = TH  are  interchangeable.  We  may  therefore  read  for  DEASCIO 
the  alternate  form  THEASCIO. 
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Having  progressed  so  far,  I feel  that  no  philologist  should  dispute 
the  connexion  of  this  form  with  the  more  usual  TASCIO,  which  we  are 
able,  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  upon  certain  coins  of  his  son, 
Cunobeline,  to  expand  to  TASCIOVANVS,  TASCIOVANTVS,  or  TASCIOVANS. 

T,  D and  TH  are  dentals  : sharp,  flat,  and  aspirate  respectively, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  John  Evans, 
pp.  226-7  °P-  CH>  writes: — 

“ The  name  of  the  father  of  Cunobeline,  as  given  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  is  Tenuantius : he  is  also  called  Themantius,  Theo- 
mantius,  Tenancius,  etc.,  all  of  which  bear  some  slight  likeness  to 
the  real  name,  which  in  its  British  form  must  have  been  Tascio-van, 
or  something  like  it.” 

I have  quoted  this  passage  here  to  show  that  manuscript  variations 
of  the  name  beginning  with  TH,  as  well  as  with  T,  are  in  evidence. 

Sir  John  Evans  then  continues  : — 

“ That  it  was  so,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline 
it  appears  Latinized  under  three  different  forms — Tasciovanus-i, 
Tasciovanius-ii,  Tasciovans-vantis.” 

The  second  form  is  due  to  a misreading  of  the  specimen  figured 
in  Plate  XII,  No.  2,  which  in  reality  reads  CVNOBELINVS  TASCIIOVAN 
Tl  F.,  as  is  shown  by  a very  perfect  example  of  that  type  in  my  own 
collection  illustrated  here,  Fig.  2. 


FIG.  2. — COPPER  COIN  OF  CUNOBELINE. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  I think  that  we  need  no  longer 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Tasciovan  or  Theasciovan,  the  father  of  Cuno- 
beline, the  hitherto  mysterious  DIAS  coins  of  Evans,  Plate  VI,  Fig.  14. 

That  they  were  struck  at  Verulamium  (St.  Albans)  has  already 
been  sufficiently  established  by  Sir  John  Evans. 

There  is,  however,  another  coin  of  bronze,  also  struck  at 
Verulamium,  which  bears  upon  the  obverse,  in  front  of  a bold  head 
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to  the  right,  the  inscription  DIAS  reading  upwards  from  the  position  of 
V to  II  o’clock  upon  the  dial  of  a watch. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Evans,  Plate  XXI,  No.  n,and  in  our  Fig.  3, 
and  is  contained  in  the  supplement  to  the  book  already  so  often  quoted. 

With  this  must  be  compared  a coin  of  the  same  type,  but  not  from 
the  same  dies,  which  is  illustrated  in  Plate  VII,  No.  7,  of  the  main 
work,  and  in  our  Fig.  4. 

This  has  the  letters  TASC  behind  the  head  reading  downwards 
from  about  X to  VII  o’clock,  while  in  the  engraving  there  are  traces 
of  the  continuation  of  the  inscription  in  front  of  the  head. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  again  quote  at  length  from 
the  supplement  to  Sir  John  Evans’s  work,  pp.  549-50,  what  he  has  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  coin  illustrated,  Plate  XXI,  No.  11  — 


FIG.  3. — COPPER  COIN,  TYPE  HEAD  TO  RIGHT,  LEGEND  DIAS. 

“ Obverse. — Convex.  Male  head  with  sharp  features  and  short  crisp 
beard,  to  the  right ; behind  TASC  ; in  front,  DIAS.  The  whole 
within  a beaded  circle. 

“ Reverse. — Concave.  Centaur  to  the  right,  playing  on  a double  pipe  ; 
in  front  a ring  ornament  ; above,  a crescent ; below,  VER  ; the 
whole  within  a beaded  circle.  JE.  24T  grains.” 

“This  coin,  which  w'as  found  near  Braughing  in  1864,  enables 
us  to  complete  the  legends  on  the  coins  of  the  'same  type , Plate  VII, 
No.  7,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  as  TASC  DIAS  instead  of  TASCIAVA 
as  I formerly  suggested.  . . . We  have  now  the  three  forms, 

TAS,  DIAS,  and  VER,  all  associated  together  'on  one  coin , and  as  we 
know'  that  the  first  and  last  are  abbreviations  of  Tasciovanus  and 
Verlamio,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  DIAS  is  also  an 
abbreviated  form.  As  we  have  the  name  of  the  king  and  of  his 
capital  city,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  third  w'ord  of  the 
legend  either  designates  some  regal  or  other  title,  or  else  some 
person  associated  with  the  king  in  the  government,  possibly  his 
queen.” 


1 The  italics  are  ours. 
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Again,  at  p.  537,  Sir  John  Evans  writes  : — 

“The  legends  TASC,  DIAS,  and  VER  are  found  to  occur  on  one  and  the 
same  coin,  so  that  their  intimate  connection  cannot  be  doubted 
whatever  the  interpretation  of  DIAS  may  be.” 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  engraving,  Plate  XXI,  No.  11, 
we  find  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  inscription  behind  the  head.  The 
only  letters  are  DIAS,  in  front  of  the  face,  in  the  same  position  as  TASCIO. 
TAS  and  TASC  upon  the  bronze  coins  Nos.  3,  4,  and  9 in  the  same  plate. 
These,  and  especially  Nos.  4 and  9,  are,  as  regards  the  obverse,  of 
very  similar  type  to  No.  11. 

We,  therefore,  find  that,  departing  from  his  usual  accuracy  and 
caution,  Sir  John  Evans  has  represented  a composite  description  of 
two  coins  of  similar  type,  viz.,  Plate  VII,  No.  7,  and  Plate  XXI, 
No.  11,  as  a description  derived  from  a single  coin. 

In  reality  we  have  here  examples  of  coins  of  Tasciovan  of  similar 
type — the  one  with  the  more  usual  form  TASC(lOVA),  and  the  other  with 
the  rarer  form  DIAS,  a circumstance  which  would  appear  to  make  my 
attribution  of  both  forms  to  Tasciovan  a certainty  rather  than  a 
speculation. 

After  the  above  was  written,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  very  kindly  lent 
to  me  for  exhibition  at  the  Meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read  the 
coins  above  referred  to,  from  which  the  illustrations  Evans,  Plate  VII, 
No.  7,  and  Plate  XXI,  No.  11,  were  prepared.  They  confirmed  my 
conclusions  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  illustration,  Plate  VII,  No.  7, 
is  made  up  from  two  coins,  both  of  which  were  exhibited. 


FIG.  4. — COPPER  COIN  OF  TASCIOVANUS,  FIG.  5. — ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF 
EVANS,  PLATE  VII,  NO.  7.  EVANS,  PLATE  VII,  NO.  7. 

One  of  them,  Fig.  4,  has  TASC  behind  the  head,  but,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  die  as  regards  the  flan,  if  there  were  any  letters  upon 
the  die  in  front  of  the  face  they  are  “ off  the  coin.”  The  second 
specimen,  Fig.  5,  has  indications  of  letters  in  front  of  the  face,  but  it 
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is  not  possible  to  say  what  letters  are  intended.  The  dies  are  similar, 
but  I do  not  think  that  they  are  the  same.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  third  coin,  Plate  XXI,  No.  n,  our  Fig.  3,  is  very  obviously 
from  different  dies,  obverse  and  reverse,  to  those  from  which  the  other 
two  specimens  were  struck.  The  letters  appearing  upon  the  reverses 
of  the  three  coins  seem  to  be  VIR  rather  than  VER. 

To  complete  my  subject  I have  only  to  make  reference  to  the 
type  of  coin  illustrated,  Plate  XXI,  No.  8,  another  bronze  coin  struck 
at  Verulamium,  with  regard  to  which  Sir  John  Evans  records,  p.  547 
op.  cit.  : — 

“ Mr.  Frank  Latchmore  has  an  example  (22J  grains),  found  near 
Arlesey  Station  in  1888,  on  which  there  is  an  indistinct  legend  in 
front  of  the  face.  It  seems  to  begin  with  D,  and  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  DIAS  or  DIAIS.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  various  issues  of 
the  coins  of  King  Tasciovan  as  to  how  his  name  should  be  rendered, 
as,  in  addition  to  forms  beginning  TASCIO,  we  also  have  others  com- 
mencing TASCIA  and  TAXCIA.  In  the  last  reading  the  third  letter  may 
represent  a Greek  chi  rather  than  a Roman  X,  and-  in  that  event  its 
use  would  be  due  to  the  same  influence  which  caused  the  occurrence 
of  0 for  D on  certain  coins  of  Antedrigus  and  Addedomaros. 

Sir  John  Evans,  p.  145  op.  cit.,  has  already  recalled  the  passage 
in  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  vi,  14,  where,  in  his  account  of  the  Druids, 
he  remarks  “ Greeds  Uteris  utuntur 
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EPIGRAPHICAL  CORRUPTION. 

By  Alfred  Anscombe,  F. R. Hxst.Soc. 

I.  THE  NAMES  OF  OLD-ENGLISH  MINT-TOWNS  WHICH 

OCCUR  IN  BEDE. 

MORE  or  less  exact  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  names  of  the  ancient  towns  which  formerly  enjoyed 
the  dignity  and  emolument  of  minting  should  form  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  numismatologist  who  is  concerned  with 
the  coinage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  The  forms  that  the  names 
of  those  towns  take  upon  the  coins  are  so  frequently  corrupt,  truncated 
and  confused,  that  ordinary  care  and  diligence  are  often  insufficient  by 
themselves  to  keep  one  in  the  right  path,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
individual  progress  is  hampered  and  diverted  by  a series  of  errors 
which  begins  to  flow  whenever  a piece  of  money  has  been  attributed  to 
a wrong  mint.  The  safeguards  against  such  accidents  are — first, 
analytical  appreciation  of  those  forms  of  mint-names  which  occur  in 
ancient  documents  ; and  second,  close  acquaintance  with  the  vagaries 
exhibited  by  scribes  and  cuneators  when  dealing  with  the  written 
word. 

With  the  latter  safeguard  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  first- 
mentioned  requisite,  namely,  the  grammatical,  has  quite  recently 
become  available.  Since  the  year  18851  a rapid  succession  of  scholarly 

1 This  date  is  fixed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat ; see  the  Chapter  on  “ Dialects  in  Early 
Times,”  p.  1 1,  in  his  English  Dialects  from  the  Eighth  Century  to  the  Present  Dayt 
Cambridge,  1911.  Cf  also  L)r.  Sweet’s  lecture  on  Dialects  and  Prehistoric  Forms  of 
English  (Philological  Society,  1875). 
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works  on  Old-  and  Middle- English  grammar,  phonology,  dialect  and 
history,  has  appeared  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  One  result 
among  many  is  that  research  into  the  meaning  of  English  place-names 
can  now  be  profitably  carried  on,  and  exact  rules,  moreover,  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  take  a real  interest  in  topo- 
nymical  studies.2 

The  grammar  of  the  modern  forms  of  place-names  is  not  readily 
discoverable.  When,  however,  an  English  place-name  is  really  native, 
as  well  as  ancient,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  originally  constructed 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Old-English  grammar.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  oldest  possible  form  of  a compound  place-name  is  on 
record  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning  is  obvious.  Even  when  no 
form  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  is  to  be  found,  those  scholars  w7ho 
are  versed  in  the  grammar  and  the  phonetic  laws  of  Old-  and  Middle- 
English,  and  Norman-French,  are  now  quite  competent  to  reconstruct 
the  ancient  name  for  us,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Until  a few 
years  ago  this  was  not  possible,  and  many  of  the  explanations  that 
have  been  advanced  by  antiquaries,  topographers  and  historians,  are 
sadly  mistaken,  owing  to  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  phonology 
and  dialects  of  the  languages  named.3 

In  some  cases  the  names  of  towns  in  Anglian  Britain  are  not 
native  English,  but  descend  to  us  from  very  remote  times.  The 
problems  presented  by  such  names  are  three-fold  : we  must  enquire— 
i,  how  did  Norman  influence  act  upon  the  Old-English  name  ; 2,  howr 
did  the  Anglo-Saxons  treat  the  Romano- British  name;  and  3,  how  did 

2 The  most  prominent  of  the  little  band  of  contemporary  scholars  who  have  turned  to 
the  scientific  study  of  English  place-names  is  Professor  Skeat,  mentioned  just  now  in  note  1. 
He  has  quite  recently  added  a fifth  county  to  the  number  of  those,  the  principal  local 
names  in  which  he  has  analysed,  restored  to  their  original  forms,  and  explained.  In  1901, 
his  essay  on  The  Place-names  of  Cambridgeshire  was  published  for  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society.  In  1903  the  same  Society  published  The  Place-names  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. In  1906  they  published  The  Place-names  of  Bedfordshire.  In  1904,  the  East 
Herts  Archaeological  Society  issued  The  Place-names  of  Hertfordshire  ; and  this  year  (191 1 ) 
The  Place-names  of  Berkshire  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  These  are  small 
counties,  but  their  aggregate  acreage  is,  nevertheless,  rather  more  than  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  of  England. 

* Vide  Dr.  Skeat’s  Berkshire , p.  7. 
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the  Romans  treat  the  ancient  Celtic  name.  In  this  little  paper  we  are 
not  much  concerned  with  corruptions  which  may  be  attributed  to 
Norman-French  influences,  and  our  chief  object  is  to  enquire  into  the 
peculiar  twists  and  turns  that  the  Romano- British  names  of  places 
underwent  in  the  mouths  of  the  Teutonic  invaders. 

In  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum  of  the  Venerable 
Bede4  there  occur  the  following  names  of  places  which  were  either 
mint-towns  already  in  his  day,  or  else  became  such  in  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  : — 


T.  Domnoc. 

2.  Doruuernis. 

3.  Eburacum. 

4.  Herutford. 

5.  Hrofaescaestir. 


6.  Legacaestir. 

7.  Lindocolnia. 

8.  Lugubalia. 

9.  Lundonia. 


10.  Maildufi  Urbs. 

1 1.  Medeshamstedi. 

12.  Reptacaestir. 

13.  Uintancaestir. 


Before  we  deal  with  these  ancient  names  a few  words  about  the 
Venerable  Bede,  his  dialect,  and  his  treatment  of  the  names  of  places, 
are  called  for,  as  well  as  some  amount  of  preparation.  We  will, 
therefore,  consider  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  : — 

i.  Introduction. 

ii.  The  Phonology  of  Latin  Loan-words  in  Old  English. 

Hi.  The  Case-endings  preserved  in  Old-English  Place-names. 
tv.  Words  entering  into  combination  therein. 

v.  Particles  in  combination. 

vi.  The  Place-names. 


i.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  Venerable  Bede  was  born  at  Jarrow,  on  the  River  Wear,  in 
Northumbria,  in  either  a.d.  672  or  673.  He  first  saw  the  light  on  an 
estate  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  At  the  age  of  seven  his  relatives 
placed  him  in  that  monastery  and  he  was  educated  therein  under 

1 I am  dependent  upon  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Plummer,  M.A., 
Oxonii,  1896,  to  which  the  pages  given  herein  in  subsequent  references  relate. 
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Benedict  Biscop  and  Ceolfrid,  two  saintly  and  scholarly  men,  whose 
respective  births  are  dated  in  628  and  642.  Bede's  mother-tongue  was 
that  dialect  of  Old  English  which  is  now  known  as  Northumbrian.  He 
wrote  verses  in  this  dialect  and  was  learned  in  the  native  songs  of  his 
province.  One  precious  fragment  which  was  composed  by  him,  and  which 
is  called  “ Bede's  Death-Song,”  appears  in  a manuscript  written  about 
one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  preserved  far  away  at  St.  G alien.'1 
This  fragment  possesses  an  orthographical  feature  which  not  only 
distinguishes  it  from  West-Saxon  pieces  of  later  times  than  Bede's, 
but  which  is  also  characteristic  of  Bede’s  own  orthography,  as  that 
appears  in  manuscripts  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  which  were 
written  by  scribes  who  were  his  younger  contemporaries.  This 
particular  feature  is  the  separation  of  the  letters  of  the  diphthong  a; 
into  ae.  Other  leading  characteristics  are—  1,  the  retention  in  proper 
names  of  men,  and  in  some  common  nouns  also,  of  the  short  vowel  2, 
which  gave  place  in  later  times  to  e ; and — 2,  the  spelling  caestir,  which 
presents  both  these  peculiarities. 

The  numerous  and  sometimes  important  variations  in  the  spelling 
of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Historia  are  partly  due  to 
the  dialectal  inclinations  of  the  copyists,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Bede  drew  a great  deal  of  his  material  from  written  reports.  His 
correspondents  were  responsible  and  highly-placed  ecclesiastics,  and 
he  mentions  the  following  by  name11 : Albinus,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s 
at  Canterbury  ; No'Shelm,  priest  of  the  Church  of  London  ; Daniel, 
bishop  of  Winchester ; Esi,  an  abbot  in  East  Anglia  ; and  Cynibert, 
bishop  of  the  Lindisfaras  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  also  indebted  to 
the  monks  of  Lastingham.  The  differences  in  the  dialects  spoken  or 
heard  by  his  informants  infected  Bede's  spelling  of  the  place-  and 
person-names  of  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  England,  and 
perhaps  influenced  the  views  he  held  of  the  meaning  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  place-names  he  attempted  to  explain. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  attempts  at  explanation  were  made, 

3 Vide  the  De  Qbitu  Baedae  of  Cuthbert,  “Bede,”  Introduction,  Appendix  II, 
p.  clxi,  and  p.  lxxii,  note  1. 

6 Vide  Bede’s  Praefatio , pp.  6 and  7. 
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because  they  are  not  worthy  of  their  author,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
unreliable.  For  instance:  “Selaeseu”  does  not  mean  insula  uituli 
marini?  i.e.,  “the  seal’s  island”;  it  means  the  island  of  somebody 
named  Sel.  “ Cerottesei  ” does  mean  insula  Ceroti ,s  because  Ceorot  is 
a man's  name.  But  “ Heruteu”  is  not  the  equivalent  of  insula  cerui ,9 
“the  hart’s  island.”  It  means  Hart-island,  “the  island  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  hart,”  i.e.,  insula  ceruaria , just  as  planta  ceruaria 
means  “hart-wort,”  the  herb  connected  in  some  way  with  the  hart. 
Bede’s  rendering  of  “ Streonaes-halch  ” by  Stuns  FariM  is  remarkably 
wrong.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  the  genitive  of  the  man’s  name 
Streon,  and  the  second  equals  healch , “a  corner”  (of  land).  When 
the  Latin  word  sinus  is  used  metonymically  it  means  a point  of  land,  a 
land's  end,  and  in  this  sense  it  really  is  equivalent  to  healch.  But 
Streon  equals  adquisitor , not  farus  ( pharus , “a  lighthouse”).  Equally 
improbable  is  the  meaning  Bede  assigns  to  “ PlgS,”  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
which  word  he  divided  apparently  into  el  and  ge.  But  “ Regio 
Anguillarum  "u  could  only  be  represented  by  elagc  in  the  North- 
umbrian dialect  in  which  el,  the  West-Saxon  cel,  denotes  anguilla. 
“ Elge  ” does  not  seem  to  be  correctly  explained,  and  the  supposition 
that  the  etymon  is  “eel”  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Fens  abounded 
with  eels  in  every  part,  and  therefore  that  eels  could  not  have  given 
name  to  one  particular  district  therein  more  than  to  another.  The 

7 IV.,  xiii,  p.  232. 

8 IV.,  vi,  p.  219. 

0 III.,  xxiv.,  p.  179. 

10  In  the  same  chapter  as  note  9 indicates.  Bede  no  doubt  wrote  Streanaes  hatch,  in 
which  the  diphthong  ea  is  the  representative  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  of  the  southern, 
i.e.,  Mercian  and  West  Saxon,  eo  ; vide  Old  English  Grammar,  by  Joseph  Wright, 
Litt.D.,  and  E.  M.  Wright,  London,  rgoS,  § 208,  p.  84.  The  Moore  MS.  and  also 
MS.  C,  both  of  the  eighth  century,  have  ca ; but  MS.  B,  also  of  the  eighth  century,  has 
eo.  In  W.  G.  Searle’s  O nomast  icon  Anglo-Saxonieum : a List  of  Anglo-Saxon  Proper 
Names  from  the  time  of  Beda  to  that  of  King  fohn,  Cambridge,  t897,  on  p.  432  we  find 
Streon-,  Streonbeorht,  Streomveald,  Streonwulf.  The  short  form  of  these  names  is  Streon, 
and  that  makes  its  genitive  in  -aes,  in  Bede. 

11  It  is  surprising  that  such  an  explanation  could  have  been  offered  by  Bede,  but  all 
MSS.  agree.  It  is  moreover  asserted  that  cl  ge  answers  to  anguillarum  regio,  word  for 
word  : vide  Cambridge  Philological  Society’s  Transactions,  iv,  2 ; Studies  in  Old  English, 
by  H.  M.  Chadwick,  p.  147. 
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orms  Elig-burh , Eliga-bnrh , suggest  to  me  that  “ Elge  ” really  stands 
for  Elig-e,  i.e.,  “Ely  Island.”  e may  equal  ea,  eu,  ei,  “ island,”  just 
as  ge  may  equal  *gea,  “region.”1'2 

Bede's  mother-tongue,  as  was  remarked  just  now,  was  the  old 
Northumbrian  dialect.  This  was  spoken  from  the  Humber  to 
Aberdeen,13  and  in  it,  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
speech  of  Aberdeen  itself  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
Doncaster.  After  that  period  the  use  of  the  Northumbrian  dialect  for 
purposes  of  literary  composition  survived  in  Scotland  only,  and  there, 
until  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  language  that  is 
mis-called  Lowland  Scottish  was  called  Inglisch.  In  England  the 
Northumbrian  was  the  chief  literary  dialect  during  the  Anglian  period, 
i.e.,  from  Bede  onward  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  From 
that  date,  down  to  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  English 
literary  work  was  mostly  produced  in  the  YVest-Saxon  dialect. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  English  dialectal  differences  in  early 
times  only  dates  from  the  year  1885,  owing  to  the  previous  impossibility 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  oldest  manuscripts.  In  that  year  Dr.  Sweet 
edited  The  Oldest  English  Texts  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
These  texts  indicate  the  existence  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  literary  monuments,  of  as  many  as  four  dialects,  namely,  North- 
umbrian, Mercian,  West-Saxon  and  Kentish.  Before  Dr.  Sweet’s 
work  appeared  it  had  so  happened  that  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  that 
had  been  produced  in  print  were  written  in  one  and  the  same  dialect — 
the  West-Saxon.  This  dialect,  while  the  need  to  discriminate  was  not 

13  The  Gothic  stem  gait-  postulates  an  Old-English  gfa.  But  that  does  not  appear 
anywhere.  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  paper  cited  in  the  last  note,  seeks  to  prove  that  this 
“gea”is  to  be  found  in  “ Eastry,”  “Ely,”  “ Lympne  ” and  “Surrey.”  The  last  named 
appears  in  the  “Winchester  Chronicle,”  annal  836,  in  company  with  other  genitives 
plural,  as  Su\rigea.  If  we  divide  this  into  Su|>ri  gea  we  get  the  missing  form  in  the 
nominative.  But  if  we  divide  it  into  Suprige-a  we  get  a genitive  plural  like  the  companion 
forms.  This  = Sufrige-a  {land), — •“  the  region  cf  the  South  Rigias.”  “ /Efelwulf  salde 
his  suna  rEjielstane  Cantwara  rice,  7 East  Seaxna  7 Supigea  7 Su)>  Seaxna.” 

13  See  Professor  Skeat’s  English  Dialects  {supra,  note  1),  p.  34,  where  Dr.  Murray  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  “ Barbour  at  Aberdeen  and  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole  near 
Doncaster,  wrote  for  their  several  countrymen  in  the  same  identical  dialect”;  v.  The 
Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  London,  1873,  p.  29. 
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apparent,  was  called  Anglo-Saxon  by  philologists  ; but  it  is  obvious 
that  that  term  should  now  either  be  restricted  to  West-Saxon  or  be 
dropped  altogether. 

Though  Bede  deals  in  his  great  work  with  the  history  of  three 
hundred  years,  he  names  fewer  than  seventy  places.  He  only  mentions 
the  Roman  names  of  ten  towns,  and  several  of  these  are  not  transcribed 
correctly.  He  would  also  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true 
Roman  names  of  Canterbury,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  London. H On 
the  whole  it  is  not  easy  to  help  feeling  dissatisfied  with  Bede’s 
contributions  to  the  records  of  place-names  in  Anglian  Britain. 


ii.  THE  PHONOLOGY  OF  LATIN  LOAN-WORDS  IN 
OLD  ENGLISH. 

a.  The  Stress  in  Latin , Celtic , and  Old  English. 

The  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Latin  names  of  things, 
persons,  and  places,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  took  over  from  the 
Romano-Britons  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  is  pro- 
foundly interesting.  The  dissecting  knife  and  the  curious  patience 
of  the  linguist  have  laid  bare  many  obscure  facts,  and  the  reasons  why 
a Latin  word  took  one  particular  form  in  English  in  those  early  times, 
and  not  another,  are  now  well-established.  The  exact  methods  of 
analysis  that  have  been  pursued  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
taught  us,  for  instance,  how  it  was  that  the  Latin  cdscus,  "cheese,” 
became  cicse  in  West-Saxon;  why  moneta  is  represented  in  modern 
English  by  "mint”  as  well  as  "money”;  and  through  what  stages 
the  full-sounding  polysyllable  colonia,  "colony,”  dwindled  away  in  the 
Mercian  dialect  to  -cyln. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  numerous  and  important  changes  that 
certain  Latin  words  have  undergone  in  Old  English  and  Old  Welsh 
are  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  tonic  accent  in  the  word,  and 

11  See  “Some  Place-names  in  Bede,"  by  Dr.  Haverfield,  in  th & English  Historical 
Review , 1895,  p.  711. 
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infection  of  guttural  vowels — to  wit,  a,  o,  u,  by  the  vowel  i in  a 
subsequent  syllable.1 

In  Latin  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  stress  regularly 
falls  in  one  of  two  places  : if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  long,  it  is 
stressed  ; if  it  is  short,  the  accent  falls  on  the  ante-penultimate.  The 
syllable  which  was  stressed  in  Latin  continues  to  bear  the  tonic  accent 
in  French  in  all  words  which  are  of  unlearned  origin.2  The  relative 
position  of  the  tonic  syllable  is  immaterial,  and  the  last  syllable  in  a 
French  word  is  frequently  the  penultimate  in  the  Latin  original.  The 
last  syllable  in  a Latin  word  of  more  than  two  syllables  never  bears 
the  stress  ; in  French  words  the  ultima  frequently  does.  In  Old 
Welsh,  from  which  language  the  Anglo-Saxons  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  Romano- British  place-names,  the  tonic  accent  always  fell  on 
the  last  syllable,  whether  the  same  bore  the  accent  in  Latin  or  not. 
For  instance,  in  pechddur,  pechdud,  colun , which  are  representatives  of 
peccator,  peccalum , and  coloniap  the  stress  in  each  case  falls  upon  the 
ultima.3 4 5  In  Old  English  the  stress  always  fell  upon  the  stem-syllable, 
and  continued  thereon  even  when  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  inflectional 
endings  were  added  to  it.1  This  is  the  case  whether  we  observe 
native  and  popular  forms  like  mpnsier  and  colon,  or  learned  introduc- 
tions like  “ monastery  ” and  “colony.”  “Colon”  is  the  Old-English 
name  for  Cologne,  which  is  a word  we  have  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  use  it  to  denote  Colonia  ( Agrippina ).D  It  is  only  in  this  word  that 

1 For  exact  knowledge  as  regards  the  umlaut  in  Old  English  the  cautious  investigator 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  Wright’s  Old-English  Grammar , cited  above,  /,  note  io, 
wherein  on  pp.  28-31,  and  afterwards  under  each  infectible  vowel,  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  account  is  to  be  found.  For  Old-  and  Middle- Welsh  he  should  read  An 
Introduction  to  Early  Welsh , by  the  late  John  Strachan,  LL.D.,  Manchester,  1909, 
pp.  s,  6. 

* Vide  A Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue , by  Auguste  Bracket,  translated 
by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Oxon,  1874.  Chapter  1,  “ The  Continuance  of  the  Latin 
Accent,  &c.,”  pp.  33-38. 

3 The  change  of  Latin  0 to  ii  in  Welsh  is  explained,  with  examples,  by  Dr.  Strachan, 
u.s.,  ii,  t,  pp.  5,  6. 

4 Vide  Wright’s  Old-English  Grammar , u.s.,  i,  note  to,  pp.  13-17. 

5 Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  went  “to  Colne  ofer  sse  ” ; “on  Colone";  Saxon 
Chronicle , MS.  D (contemporary)  annal  1054,  p.  185 
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the  true  French  form  of  colonia  survives,  for  colonie  is  a learned 
word,  like  “colony”  with  us,  and  its  use  in  French  only  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century.8 


b.  Vocalic  Infection. 

A few  words  explaining  the  term  “ vocalic  infection  ” are  called 
for  here.  This  phrase  means  the  change  brought  about  in  the  vowel 
of  the  stem-syllable  by  a vowel  in  an  affix  or  inflectional  ending.  The 
German  name  for  this  is  “ Umlaut,”  and  we  have  i-umlaut,  u-umlaut, 
and  a/o-umlaut.7  For  instance — the  plural  of  “ man,"  “ cow,”  “ mouse,” 
is  "men,”  “ky,"  “mice,"  and  all  such  plurals  show  vocalic  infection. 
This  was  caused  in  these  particular  cases,  in  very  early  times,  by  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix  iz,  which  is  hypothetical  so  far  as  Old  English 
is  concerned,  but  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  used  to  form  the 
plural.  The  z fell  away ; the  long  i remained  for  a period  ; it  then 
became  short  and  ultimately  fell  off  like  z,  but  not  before  it  had  infected 
the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  caused  direct  i-umlaut.  In  the  plural  of 
“woman”  we  are  conscious  of  two  changes:  both  the  o of  the  first 
syllable  and  the  a of  “ man  ” have  become  t,  in  sound.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  transmitted  i-umlaut.  It  is  very  rare  in 
Old  English,  but  less  so  in  Old  Welsh,  in  which  language  the  name  of 
Lincoln,  inter  al. , sc.  “ Cair  Celeinion,”  presents  it.8 

The  phenomena  of  umlaut  are  not  confined  to  native  words  : just 
the  same  changes  happened  in  the  earliest  times  during  the  process  of 
naturalization  undergone  by  words  borrowed  from  Latin.  Our  words 
“ mint,"  “ money,”  and  “ minter,"  as  well  as  the  Old-English  mynet  and 
myneter  are  all  ultimately  derived  from  the  Latin  moneta.  This  word 
originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  coin  or  coining  : it  really 

15  See  Brachet,  u.s.,  note  2,  p.  39. 

" The  meaning  of  the  word  umlaut  is  “ change  of  sound.” 

8 The  Old-Welsh  Ctleini-on  exhibits  transmitted  umlaut,  e is  umlaut  of  0 : cf.  cegin , 
“ kitchen,”  coquina  ; met  in,  “ mill,”  motina.  ei  is  umlaut  of  0:  cf.  yspcil , “ spoil,”  spolium 
(Late  Latin);  Lundein,  “London,”  Lunddnia  : Segeint,  “ Caer  Seiont,”  Segontium. 
Transmission  occurs  in  peleidrio,  “to  radiate,”  from  patddyr,  “spear”;  ede/yu,  “a  bird,” 
sing,  of  adar ; celevyn , “a  reed,”  sing,  of  ca/af  Cf.  Strachan,  p.  5,  § 5,  and  p.  24,  § 29. 
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means  “The  Warning  One,"  and  was  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
goddess  Juno.  It  is  because  money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  at  Rome,  that  that  word  came  in  course  of  time  to  mean  not 
only  the  building  in  which  money  was  coined,  to  wit,  the  mint,  but  also 
the  stamp,  or  die,  with  which  the  operation  was  performed,  and  the 
coins  as  well.  Our  word  “ money  ” represents  the  Old-French  moneie ,° 
the  stress  having  been  advanced  to  the  first  syllable  in  English,  and 
the  Romance  o being  pronounced  u therein,  in  accordance  with  rule. 
The  Old-French  moneie  is  just  moneta  pronounced  in  the  Romance 
fashion  with  elision  of  /,  as  in  frere , mere , pere.  The  English  word 
“mint"  represents  the  Old-English  mynet,  “ money,”  which  is  moneta 
again.  This  Latin  loan-word  suffered  no  fewer  than  eight  changes  in 
the  process  of  naturalization  : 0 became  it,  e became  /,  the  ending  a fell 
off,  the  stress  was  advanced  to  the  first  syllable,  and  the  unstressed  long 
i became  short,  sank  into  c,  and  ultimately  disappeared.  These  changes 
would  have  yielded  the  following  forms  if  all  had  been  recorded  : 
monet -,  *mttnit , *mynit ,10  mynet.  The  Old-English  form  was  not 
final.  It  became  “ mint  " by  unrounding  of  the  lips  when  saying  y,  and 
syncope  of  short  e.  Our  word  “ mint"  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
first  syllable  of  “ Kintbury,”  which  represents  the  Latin  cunet-iof  just 
as  “mint”  represents  monei-a.  The  syncope  of  short  e in  mynet , and 
also  the  unrounding  of  the  lips  in  the  pronunciation  of  y,  are  paralleled 
in  “ kill,”  “ kiln,”  cylen , = culin-a  ; and  “ mill,”  “ miln,”  mylen , = 
molin-a. 

The  English  “minter”  represents  myneter , and  that  is  the  Old- 
English  way  of  saying  monetari-us , which  means  “master  of  a mint.” 
The  ending  -us,  of  course,  fell  off : the  stress  was  advanced  to  the  first 
syllable ; the  unstressed  a became  short,  was  flattened  to  at,  and 
underwent  direct  i-umlaut  ; the  Latin  e became  J,  which  was  shortened 
and  flattened  to  e ; and  o became  it,  and  also  suffered  i-umlaut.  This  is, 
of  course,  only  a list  of  changes,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  set  the  results 

0 Cf.  Brachet’s  remarks  on  syncope  of  consonants,  us.,  p.  81. 

10  Cuuet-  became  *Cynit-,  *Cyn!te,  Cynete,  annal  1006,  E.  Cf.  Professor  Skeat’s 
remarks,  The  Place-tiames  of  Berkshire , p.  23.  The  asterisk  is  used  throughout  this  essay 
to  denote  hypothetical  forms. 
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down  chronologically.  The  stages  are  mdnetdri-,  *mttnUceri,  myneter. 
This,  with  unrounding  of  y and  syncope  of  the  second  syllable,  has 
become  “minter.” 

c.  The  Advancement  of  the  Stress  and  its  Consequences. 

In  popular  French,  as  distinguished  from  the  learned  forms 
introduced  into  that  language  by  scholars,  the  syllable  which  bore 
the  tonic  accent  in  Latin  always  survives,  as  I have  already  remarked, 
and  retains  the  stress.  When  a short  vowel  immediately  precedes  the 
tonic  syllable  in  the  Latin  word,  it  always  disappears  in  French  : cf. 
bontd : bonitatem , santd : sanitatem , comte ; comitatem.  This  disappear- 
ance, or  “syncope”  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  also  occurs  in 
polysyllabic  Latin  loan-words  in  Old  Welsh  : cf.  trinddud : trinitdtem, 
undated : unitdtemT  In  Old  English  we  find  a much  more  serious 
change  taking  place  than  this.  Wiien  the  tonic  syllable  itself  in  a 
Latin  loan-word  loses  the  stress,  it  becomes  short,  and  frequently 
suffers  syncope.  For  instance,  pule-us  became  *pi?'tf,  *pytte,  pytt 
(“pit’’);  culina  became  *culina,  cylene , cyln  ("kiln”);  and  colom-a 
became  *coldni,  coloni , *coleni , c olene.  colne  in  Essex  and  West-Saxon  ; 
and  * at  lout,  *c.uldni,  *cylcni , cylene,  cylne , cyln,  in  Mercian. 

The  advancement  of  the  stress  was  a prolific  cause  of  other  and 
equally  serious  changes  in  Latin  loan-words  ; monasteri - um,  for 
instance,  has  suffered  not  fewer  than  eight  changes  in  its  course  to 
“ -mister,”  the  form  it  now  takes  in  W’est  Sussex,  where  Leominster  is 
called  Li  mis  ter. 

Hi.  THE  CASE-ENDINGS  PRESERVED  IN  OLD-ENGLISH 

PLACE-NAMES. 

a.  Old-English. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  nominative  case  of  Old-English 
masculine  proper  names  ended  either  in  a,  i,  or  a consonant.1 

11  Vide  Strachan,  u.s.,  note  1,  pp.  4,  6. 

1 The  rules  are  stated  by  Dr.  Skeat  in  his  Place-names  of  Berkshire,  p-  4>  with  his 
accustomed  dearness. 
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Nouns  in  a belong  to  the  weak  declension  and  make  their  genitive 
case  normally  by  adding  n : as  Bosa  : Bosanham.  But  in  Northumbrian 
this  n is  regularly  omitted,  and  we  get  Degsa-stan , Tuitna-eaestir  and 
Ueta-dunr 

Nouns  in  i,  such,  for  instance,  as  Bisi,  Coili,  Cnobheri,  Aeduini, 
and  nouns  ending  with  a consonant,  as  Augustin,  Clof,  Hrof,  Sel, 
either  made  their  genitive  in  es,  as  Clofes,  Cnobheres  ; or  in  aes,  as 
Augustinaes,  Hrofaes;  or  in  as,  as  Selves,  Cerotaes.s 

The  genitive  plural  is  formed  in  a,-ena  and  -na.  This  case  is  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  the  true  significance  of  a being  often  over- 
looked.2 3 4 

“ Dera-uudu  " = Deirorum  nemus , “ the  Wood  of  the  Deras  ” ; 

“ Uilta-burg  ” = Uillorum  oppidum , “ the  Town  of  the  Wiltas  ” ; 

“ Lega-caestir  ” = Legionum  ciuitas , “ the  City  of  the  Legions.” 

b.  Latin. 

The  only  Latin  case-endings  which  need  our  notice  are  nominative 
a,  is,  ae,  uni , and  dative  -is. 

The  adjectival  form  of  the  feminine  singular  nominative  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  Bede,  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers  generally. 
For  the  most  part  ciuitas  is  to  be  supplied,  but  it  appears  pretty  often  ; 
eg.,  Ciuitas  Eburaca,  Ciuitas  Lundonia,  Calcaria  Ciuitas;  and  even 
Parisiaca  Ciuitas  occurs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Doruuernis,  Bede's 
name  for  Canterbury,  is  adjectival  always.  But  he  certainly  uses  it 
with  ciuitas.  He  also  uses  the  regular  adjective  Doruuernensis. 

The  most  frequent  ending  of  Latin  names  of  towns  is  -urn,  -ium. 

2 Vide  Wright’s  Old-English  Grammar,  pp.  187,  188,  and  § 2S8.  At  the  last 
reference  we  learn  that  final  -n  disappeared  in  Northumbrian  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  that  this  law  was  fairly  well  observed,  inter  alia,  in  the  weak  declension  of 
nouns  and  adjectives. 

3 -es:  IV,  v,  p.  215  ; 111,  xix,  p.  164 ; III,  i,  p.  128 ; IV,  vi,  p.  218. 

-aes : II,  ii,  p.  81 ; IV,  vi,  p.  219 ; II,  iii,  p.  85 ; IV,  xxi,  p.  252. 

aes:  II,  iii,  p.  85;  III,  xxii,  p.  174;  IV,  xiii,  p.  232;  III,  xxiv,  p.  179;  IV, 
xxvi,  p.  267  ; V,  xviii,  p.  321  ; III,  xiv,  p.  155. 

4 The  Northumbrian  omission  to  retain  final  -n  ( cf.  supra,  note  2)  must  not  be 
ignored  in  this  connection. 
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Diibris,  Lemanis , Rntupis  are  datives,  meaning  at  Dubrae,  at  Lemanae, 
at  Rutupae.5  These  forms  are  not  used  by  Bede. 

c.  Celtic. 

The  ending  -on  is  accusative.  It  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Nomina  Ciuitatum.  In  the  former  it  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the 
Greek  ending  -ov.  In  the  latter  we  only  get  it  in  Cair  Celeinion , 
Lincoln,  and  Cair  Lerion , Leicester. 

iv.  WORDS  ENTERING  INTO  COMBINATION  IN  THE 
PLACE-NAMES  IN  BEDE. 


Celtic. 

Latin. 

Old-English. 

Common 

nouns. 

Proper 

names. 

Common 

nouns. 

Proper 

names. 

1.  bal. 

7.  Duf. 

13.  caestir. 

17.  ford. 

21.  Hrof. 

2.  domn. 

8.  Lind. 

14.  colni. 

18.  ham. 

22.  Modi. 

3.  doru. 

9.  Lugu. 

15.  lega. 

19.  herut. 

4.  ebur. 

10.  Londln. 

16.  urbs. 

20.  stedi. 

5.  mail. 

11.  Rut. 

6.  uern. 

12.  Uenta. 

a.  Celtic  ( 1 — 1 2). 

1.  bal. — The  labial  in  Bede’s  form  Lugubalia  is  representative  of 
an  earlier  v , i.e.,  u}  The  form  itself  is  adjectival  and  not  purely  Latin. 

5 These  forms  all  occur  in  the  Notitia  Dignitaium  or  Register  of  the  Dignitaries  ; 
vide  Otto  Seeck’s  edition,  published  in  1876. 

1 The  confusion  of  sound  and  orthography  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  Welsh  bcrf 
“ verb  ” = Latin  uerbum ; cf.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd-Jones’s  article  “Some  Latin  Loan-Words  in 
Welsh,”  in  the  Zeitschr.  f celtischc  Philologie , vii,  466,  1910.  Cf.  buetin,  p.  467  also. 
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It  is  probable  that  Bede  derived  it  from  a Welsh  or  Cumbrian  source. 
The  word  tial,  later  glial,  gitaul ’ is  the  British  representative  of  a Celtic 
stem  #Valo,  “ wall,"  and  that  is  equated  with  the  Latin  uallum .~  It  occurs 
very  frequently  as  deuterotheme,  i.e.,  the  second  of  two  elements  of  a 
personal  name,  in  Welsh  proper  names  of  men,  eg.,  Cat-gual,  Dumno- 
gual,  Tuta-gua /.8  I have  only  met  with  Lugu-gual  in  the  old  name  of 
Carlisle. 

2.  damn. — This  word  occurs  in  Welsh  as  dzufn,  with  the  meaning 
of  “deep,”  and  in  mediaeval  Irish  as  donum , meaning  -both  “deep”  and 
“world,”  the  modern  domkun.  It  is  found  as  prototheme,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  first  place  in  compound  names  of  men,  as  Dumno-rix, 
Dutnno-coueros,  Dumno-talos.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  forms 
down-,  dumn-,  dubn-,  dufn-,  originally  meant  the  smaller  world  of  the 
tribe,4  and  the  name  Dnfn-gual,  “ world- wall,”  may  be  adduced  as 
countenancing  this  view. 

3.  doru. — This  is  a late  form  of  duro,  and  we  find  a similar  change 
in  the  name  “ Briodorum  ” for  Briuodurum,  now  Brieulles  (Meuse).2 3 4 * 6 * 8 
The  true  form  is  duro,  of  wrhich  Bede’s  doru  is  a palpable  corruption. 
In  the  fourth  century,  and  in  several  cases,  duro  appears  prefixed  to 
what  in  later  times  was  used  as  the  town-name,  eg.,  Duro-catalaunum 
(Chalons-sur-Marne),  Duro-cornouium,  Duro-uernum.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  duro  represents  an  Old-Celtic  doro,  “gate,”  also 
duron,  “citadel,"  in  Gaulish.0  But  the  latest  view  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  out  the  etymon.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  derive  duro 
from  a supposed  Celtic  dur,  “ water,"  but  that  is  imaginary — there  is  no 
Celtic  root  with  the  meaning  assigned.  In  Celtic  “ water”  w-as  dubro-, 

2 This  is  the  opinion  advanced  by  Whitley  Stokes  in  his  Urkeitischer  Sprachschatz, 
p.  276. 

3 See  my  “Indexes  to  Old-Welsh  Genealogies”  in  Stokes  and  Meyer’s  Archiv  f. 
celtische  Lexikographie,  vols.  i,  ii  and  hi. 

4 This  is  Sir  John  Rhys’s  opinion;  vide  Celtic  Britain,  ed.  3,  1904,  p.  297,  article 

“ Domnocoveros.” 

6 See  “ L’Etnpire  Celtique  ” in  Professor  George  Dottin’s  Manuel  pour  seroir  d F Etude 

de  V AntiquitS  Celtique,  1906,  p.  333. 

8 This  meaning  is  cited  by  Canon  McClure  in  his  British  Place-jiames  in  their 
Historical  Setting,  1910,  The  Teutonic  Invasion,  p.  187,  note. 
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which  appears  in  Old  Irish  as  dobor , and  as  dv.fr  in  Welsh.  In  Breton 
we  get  dour,  but  that  is  a late  form  which  represents  a British  dubr,  as 
in  “ Dubrae,”  the  oldest  recorded  name  of  Dover.  The  French  name 
Douvres  is  also  in  the  plural,  and  represents  the  ecclesiastical  Latin 
“ Dovras,”  accusative  plural.  The  Old-English  name  of  Dover  was 
D of  ere,  Dofre? 

4.  ebur. — The  literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  “ yew-tree. "3  It  still 
survives  in  Irish  as  ibhar,  and  it  is  the  ancestor  of  the  French  if  The 
Old-Celtic  form  ebur  and  the  Irish  I bar,  a man's  name,  have  meaning 
only,  but  not  application.  The  word  is  frequently  found  in  Celtic  place- 
ancl  land-names,  ebur  resembles  the  Old  High  German  ibiir,  “ boar,” 
Old-English  eofor,  and  that  accident  helped  on  the  formation  eofor- 
wic  — Eburac-um. 

5.  mail.—  This  is  the  Irish  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  moel,  “ bald.” 
In  Irish,  mail  assumed  a peculiar  significance,  and  in  very  early 
Christian  times  came  to  mean  a slave  who  had  been  tonsured.  Hence 
Mailduf,  the  name  of  the  Irish  missionary  who  founded  the  monastery 
of  Malmesbury,11  means  " the  tonsured  slave  of  Duf,”  if  we  take  the 
words  literally.  A later  form  of  mail  is  mael,  and  such  names  as 
Mael-Brigte,  Mael-Patraicc,  Mael-Petair,  meaning  the  tonsured  slave 
of  Bridget,  or  Patrick,  or  Peter,  are  pretty  frequent  among  the  mediaeval 
Irish.7 8 * 10  The  modern  representative  of  mail-  is  Mul-. 

6.  uern. — This  is  the  Welsh  word  gwern,  “a  grove  of  alders.” 
In  Irish  it  became  fern,  and  in  modern  French  it  is  verne,  “alder.” 
In  Welsh  we  get  " Guernabui,”  as  a man’s  name,11  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  element  uern  in  the  old  name  of  Canterbury,  sc. 
Duro-uern-um,  is  the  prototheme  in  the  name  of  the  founder,  or  of  the 
earliest  proprietor  of  the  site. 


7 Vide  Saxon  Chronicles,  MSS.  D and  E,  annals  1052  and  1048,  respectively. 

8 See  Professor  Dottin’s  Manuel,  pp.  90,  95,  etc. 

See  below,  chap,  vi,  Maildufi  Urbs. 

lu  Vide  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  edd.  Hennessy  and  MacCarthy,  vol.  iv,  index. 

11  See  my  “ Landauensium  Ordo  Chartarum,”  Celtic  Jteview,  vol.  vi,  October,  1909, 
Charter  XXIII,  p.  129.  Compare  also  “Gwern,”  the  name  of  the  son  of  Matholwcb,  Kin;' 
of  Ireland,  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Branwen,  the  daughter  of  Llyr. 
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7.  Duf — The  Celtic  adjective  dub , dubh,  means  “ black.”  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  identification  of  the  man’s  name  with  the 
adjective  is  reliable  (vide  next  word). 

8.  Lind. — A number  of  suggestions  has  been  made  to  explain 
this  form.  But  whether  it  is  Teutonic  or  Celtic  there  is  really  nothing 
to  show.  Professor  George  Dottin’s  warning  may  be  reproduced  here 
appropriately  : — 

“ Si  l’on  essaie  de  determiner  le  sens  de  ces  noms  propres  on  ne 
peut  guere  se  (latter  d’aboutir  4 autre  chose  qu’a  d’ingenieuses 
hypotheses.  La  coincidence  entre  un  element  d’un  nom  propre  vieux- 
celtique  et  un  mot  conserve  dans  les  langues  celtiques  peut  etre 
purement  fortuite.”13 

9.  Lugu. — This  is  the  form  assumed  in  composition  by  " Lugus,” 
the  name  of  a Gaulish  god.  Many  towns  took  their  distinguishing 
theme  from  this  erstwhile  sacred  name,  and  at  least  fourteen  are  on 
record.  Both  Lyons  and  Leyden  were  anciently  called  Lugdunum, 
and  it  is  assumed  by  Holder13  and  others  that  these  towns  were  so 
called  because  Lugus  was  their  tutelar  divinity.  But  this  conclusion 
disregards  the  possibility  that  some  Gallic  names  of  men  were 
compounded  of  Litgu-  and  some  other  theme,  and  that  among  those 
who  received  these  names  were  some  who  became  founders  of  cities. 
Lug-  equals  “ elf,’’14  and  as  Elf-,  /Elf-,  may  be  compounded  in  Old- 
Germanic  names,  so,  too,  may  Lugu-  have  been  employed  in  the 
composition  of  Old-Celtic  names.  That  the  name  of  a god  was  used 
to  form  names  of  men  in  Saxon  times  in  England  is  clear  from  the 
town-name  of  Tiouu/fingacaestir , the  Castra  of  the  Sons  of  Tiovvulf.15 
In  this,  Tio  = Tiw,  “ the  god  of  war,”  whose  name  equates  that  of 
Mars  in  Dies  Martins,  Mardi,  Tuesday. 


12  Dottin,  Manuel,  p.  86. 

13  “ Ak-Celtische  Sprachschatz  ” under  the  several  place-names.  For  the  name 
“ Lugu  ” compare  Dottin,  u.s.,  and  Sir  John  Rhys’s  article  “ All  around  the  Wrekin,”  in  the 
Cymmrodor,  vol.  xxi,  1908,  pp.  5-9. 

14  Vide  Rudolf  Thurneyson’s  Handbuch  des  Alt-Irischen,  1909,  p.  190. 

15  Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  II,  xvi,  p.  117.  The  site  may  be  that  of  Little- 
borough  on  the  Trent ; ibid.,  ii,  109. 
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10.  Londin. — This  is  another  name  about  which  many  guesses 
have  been  made.  No  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  so  far.  While 
this  element  was  Londini-  the  stressed  i remained  long.  But  after  it 
had  become  * Liindinl,  1 was  shortened  to  t and  subsequently  became  e. 
Compare  culina , cylcne ; molina,  inflate;  coquina,  cf cen.  We  get  to 
Lundene  in  the  Chronicles  and  Londene  occurs  in  the  Nomina 
Ciuitatum. 10  The  final  e eventually  fell  off,  whether  it  was  flexional 
or  representative : cf.  Corlnium  = #CurinT-  = *CyrIni  = Cyren- 
(ceaster)  of  annal  1020,  MS.  D. 

11.  Rut. — With  Rut-  in  Rutupium  we  may  compare  the  Gaulish 
tribal  name  Rut-eni,  and  also  the  town-name  Rut-unium,  near 
Uriconium  or  Wroxeter.17 

1 2.  Uenla. — This  form  is  used  to  denote  three  towns  which  were 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  Britannias  : Uenta  Silurum,  Uenta 
Icenorum,  Uenta  Belgarum.  Ducange  explains  the  word  as  “market.”18 
In  Spain  a Venta  is  a poor  sort  of  inn. 

b.  Latin  (13-16). 

13.  caestir. — This  is  the  form  that  the  vernacular  representative 
of  the  Latin  castra  most  frequently  takes  in  Bede's  Historia.  The 
true  Old-English  representative  of  castra  is  caestrae  or  ccestrce.  This 
form  is  actually  used  by  Bede,  but  only  twice — namely,  in  the  name 
“ Dorciccaestrje,”  and  when  explaining  the  word  “ Hrofaescaestrae.”19 
The  Kentish  form  is  cester , which  yields  i-umlaut  of  a,  and  thereby 
indicates  that  the  parent-form  was  ceestir , of  which  the  short  i was 
weakened  to  e.'°  The  West-Sax  on  form  “ ceaster  ” is  derived  from 
ccestir,  through  *cccestir.  The  ce  is  the  palatal  c which  is  believed  by 
some  very  competent  scholars  to  have  been  pronounced  exactly  like 

16  Historia  Brittonum , ed.  Mommsen,  1892,  Chronica  Minora , iii,  p.  211,  No.  xxv ; 
from  MS.  N,  of  the  twelfth  century. 

17  Route  II  in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antunine,  edd.  Pinder  & Parthey,  1848. 

18  Cf.  Canon  McClure’s  note  in  British  Place-names  in  their  Historical  Setting , 
19ioj  P-  33- 

19  Historia  Ecclesiasiica,  II,  iii,  p.  85. 

50  For  an  explanation  of  “caestir”  as  a representative  of  *caestir  = *caster,  i.e., 
casire  for  castrce,  see  Notes  and  Queries,  February  10th,  1912. 
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ch  in  Chester.21  The  i in  caestir  has  not  been  accounted  for.  It  may 
be  merely  peculiar  to  Bede,  who  spells  Afer  with  an  i:  vide  IV,  i, 
p.  202,  where  we  find  the  Abbot  Adrian  described  as  “ uir  natione 
Afir.”  Compare,  also,  “ middil"  for  iniddel ; III,  xxi,  p.  169;  V, 
xxiv,  p.  354,  and  other  instances  of  Northumbrian  i for  West- 
Saxon  e.  On  the  other  hand  caslra  is  one  of  several  words  which 
were  regarded  as  feminine  nouns  in  Late  Latin,  and  which  received 
a new  plural.23  Now  d = e,  and  the  latter  became  Old-English  f28  in 
loan-words  from  Latin  ; consequently  castree  >*caestrl  >ctestlr. 

14.  colnia. — The  accepted  forms  -co/ina,  -colinum,  in  the  ancient 
name  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,24  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation. 
They  are  not  really  representative  of  the  Latin  word  colonia,  which 
could  never  have  arrived  at  such  forms.  This  fact  led,  some  years 
ago,  to  the  attempt  to  show  that  Lindum  was  not  a colonia  and  that 
the  true  meaning  of  -coin  was  “ kiln.”  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  three  minims  in  colnia  are  wrongly  distributed  in  the  manuscripts 
and  that  they  really  stand  for  in.  This  will  explain  the  emended  form 
at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  which  really  does  represent  colonia. 

The  Latin  word  colonia  has  the  stress  upon  the  0 of  the  antepenult, 
and  that  0 is  long.  Notwithstanding  these  two  facts,  the  second 
syllable  of  the  Latin  word,  as  I have  explained  already,  would  fall  out 
of  the  English  representative  entirely.  The  derivative  colonl  first 
became  co/oni  by  advancement  of  the  stress  to  the  stem-syllable  col-. 
The  unstressed  long  0 became  short  ; the  d of  the  stem  became  «,  and 
both  direct  and  transmitted  i-umlaut  supervened.  The  spelling  of  the 
new  word — namely,  cylene,  exhibits  or  implies  all  these  changes  in  an 
unmistakable  manner.  We  have  arrived  at  it  hypothetically,  however, 
by  applying  the  rules  wherewith  the  phonetician  has  furnished  us. 
Does  the  form  actually  occur  ? The  answer  is  that  it  does,  and  that  it 


21  Vide  Wright’s  Old-English  Grammar , 1908,  pp.  9,  10. 

22  The  well-known  phrase  “ Chronica  Chronicarum,”  in  which  both  words  derive 
their  origin  from  the  neuter  plural  regarded  as  a feminine  singular  and  declined  accord- 
ingly, will  best  exemplify  this  tendency. 

23  Vide  Wright,  u.s.,  p.  61. 

21  Historia  Eccksiastica,  II,  xvi,  p.  117;  If,  xviii,  p.  120. 
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may  be  found  in  the  Winchester  Saxon  Chronicle , A,  at  annal  942.25 
There  we  get  a list  of  the  five  Danish  Burghs  in  Middle  England,  and 
in  that  list  is  " Lindcylene.”  In  the  Chronicles  C and  D cf  lend  has 
become  -cylne  and  c diene  -colne,  respectively. 

In  King  Alfred’s  version  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  we  find 
Lincoln  called  " Lind-colene-ceaster."i(l  In  this  form  the  o of  the  Latin 
stem  has  resisted  the  rule  which  requires  u in  Old  English  where  the 
original  word  has  o,  and  “colene”  exhibits  direct  i-umlaut  only.  Colene 
eventually  became  Colne  and  Coin , just  as  cylene  became  cylne  and  cyluA 
In  Old  Welsh,  through  a different  practice  in  accentuation,  the 
second  vowel  of  colonia  retained  its  length.28  Owing  partly  to 
difference  of  period  at  which  the  names  became  incorporated  into  Old 
British,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  Lindum  was  not29  originally  a colony 
as  Colchester,  the  Colonia  Claudiana , was,  the  respective  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Colchester  in  the  Welsh  Nomina  Ciuitatum  are  dissimilar. 
The  Colonia  Claudiana  is  “ Cair  Coliin.”  This  shows  the  regular 
change  undergone  by  the  Latin  o in  its  naturalization  in  Welsh,  namely, 
first  to  u (oo),  then  to  it,  and  lastly  to  unrounded  Welsh  u which 
equals  1.  Cf  Seis,  “ Saxon  ” (from  Saxo  through  *Saxu,  *Saxii, 
*Saxi)  ; dreic , "dragon  ” (Iroin  draco  ; and  Bede’s  " Dinoot ’’  from 
Donat-  (through  *Dunot,  #Dlinot,  *Dlndt).31 

25  Mr.  Plummer  notes,  p.  in,  9,  that  the  d in  Lindcylene  lias  been  erased  and  that  the 
y is  a correction.  Lindkylne,  B / Lindcylne , C;  Lin  colne,  D. 

'-d  If  the  stress  fell  on  the  first  < in  colene  that  vowel  must  be  e,  the  i-umlaut  of  d ; cf 
Wright,  u.s.,  p.  62  ; hence  *c.o\£nc  = colon i-ti.  The  Frisian  for  Coin,  Cologne,  is  “Colene.” 

17  The  two  Latin  loan-words  in  Old  English,  colon/  and  ailiu  coincided  eventually  in 
“cyln.”  This  is  according  to  rule,  although  transmitted  umlaut  is  not  recognized  as  such 
by  some  Old-English  scholars.  Dr.  Wright,  u.s.,  p.  3S,  gives  eight  instances  in  which 
i-infection  operated  upon  the  first  vowel  of  a three-syllable  word : cf.  acts,  “axe”  = *akysi 
= *akusi;  ce\ciing,  “ nobleman,” =*a|>yling=*a|>uling ; meegden,  “ maiden,"  = *magedin  = 
*magadin.  Cf.  also  §155  (3). 

See  u.s.,  note  16  : Carr  Ccletnion  and  Cair  Colon,  Nos.  27  and  6,  respectively. 

-u  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that  “Colonia”  is  added  to  the  name  of  the 
town  in  Ravennas,  as  an  honorific  suffix,  and  that  it  was  retained  and  became  glued  to  that 
name  later.  That  Lindum  was  rightly  described  as  “Colonia"  was  proved  by  Dr.  Haver- 
field  in  the  Academy,  1892,  November,  December. 

30  Vide  An  Introduction  to  Early  Welsh,  by  John  Strachan,  LL.D.,  1909,  p.  5. 

31  Vide  Strachan,  u.s.,  p.  6,  par.  8. 
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The  Old- Welsh  “ Cair  Celeinion”  (MS.  celemion ) represents 
Lincoln,  Lindum  Colonia.  This  word  exhibits  both  direct  i-umlaut 
of  o,  like  yspeil  for  a popular  Latin  spolium ; and  transmitted  umlaut 
of  o,  as  Ceretic  for  Cor6tic«j,  meneich  for  *monachi  (Latin  mondchus ).32 
The  similar  divergence  in  Old  Welsh  and  Old  English  in  these 
two  place-names  is  noteworthy — namely,  Colne-ceaster,33  Cair  Colun, 
without  umlaut  in  either  language  ; and  Lind-cylene,  Cair  Celeinion,  with 
both  varieties  of  i-umlaut  in  each. 

15.  lega. — The  Venerable  Bede  equates  lega  with  the  Latin  word 
legidnum,  the  genitive  plural  of  the  feminine  noun  legio.  The  ending  a, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Old-English  genitive  plural,  and  the  stem  leg- 
must  answer  to  the  Latin  legio.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  took  over  the  word  legio , they  proceeded  to  treat  it  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  they  treated  Old-Teutonic  words  of  similar 
ending  and  the  same  gender.  For  instance,  the  hypothetical  forms  of 
ecg,  “ edge,”  secg,  “ sword,”  slecg,  “ sledge,”  are  *ecgjd , *secgjo,  *slecgjo, 
and  all  these,  and  a few  more,  which,  like  these,  are  known  as  feminine 
/0-stems,3*  dropped  their  ending,  making  the  nominative  as  above  and 
the  genitive  plural  in  -a. 

16.  urbs. — This  word  is  used  two  or  three  times  by  Bede,  in 
company  with  a proper  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  as  Urbs  Cnobheri, 
III,  xix,  p.  164;  Urbs  Maildufi , V,  xviii,  p.  320. 

c. — OLD  ENGLISH  (17-23). 

17.  ford. — This  survives  in  modern  English  and  occurs  in  many 
place-names.  In  Old  English  it  was  masculine  and  belonged  to  the 
u-declension.  It  was  declined  thus35 : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  and  acc. — ford.  Nom.,  acc.  and  gen. — forda. 

Gen.  and  dat. — forda.  Dat. — fordum. 

32  Strachan,  u.s.,  p.  5,  par.  7. 

33  Saxon  Chron.,  annal  921,  MS.  A. 

31  Vide  Wright,  u.s.,  § 374,  pp.  177,  178. 

33  Vide  Wright,  § 395,  § 397.  and  also  for  the  paradigms  of  the  other  common  nouns. 
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18.  ham. — This  is  one  of  the  two  ancestors  of  the  frequent  ending 
-ham  in  place-names.  The  other  is  hamm,  “ enclosure,”  whence  also 
our  word  to  “ hem  ” (in).3G  The  vowel  of  ham  is  long,  hence  it  is  the 
original  form  of  English  “home.”  Bede  rendered  it  by  “mansio”; 
III,  xxii,  p.  174.  It  was  a masculine  a-stem  declined  thus  : 


Singular. 

Nom.  and  acc. — ham. 
Gen. — hames. 

Dat. — hame. 


Plural. 

Nom.  and.  acc — llamas. 
Gen.- — hama. 

Dat. — hamurn. 


19.  herut. — This  is  the  earlier  uninfected  form  of  heomt,  heorot. 
The  later  forms  show  u-umlaut.  This  word  signifies  “ stag,”  “ hart," 
and  occurs  twice  in  Bede ; sc.  in  Herut- eu,  Hart-island,  and  Herut  ford, 
Hertford.  Heorot,  heorut,  is  a pure  a-stem  and  is  declined  thus  : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  and  acc. — heorot.  Nom.  and  acc. — heorotas. 

Gen. — heorotes.  Gen. — heorotena. 

Dat. — heorote.  Dat. — heorotum. 

20.  stedi. — This  is  the  Anglian  form  which  corresponds  to  the 
West  Saxon  stede,  “ stead,”  “ place,”  “ site.”  The  Old-English  hamstede 
means  “homestead,”  “farm.”37  e in  stedi,  stede  is  i-umlaut  of  ce,  and  so 
the  word  is  cognate  with  the  Latin  slat -us.  It  is  a masculine  noun  of 
the  i-declension  and  is  declined  thus  : — 

Singular. 

Nom.  and  acc. — stede. 

Gen. — stedes. 

Dat. — stede. 

21.  Ilrof. — I do  not  know  any  Old-English  name  with  which  this 


Plural. 

Nom.  and  acc. — stedas. 
Gen. — steda. 

Dat. — stedum. 


Sl!  Vide  Skeat,  Place-names  of  Berkshire,  1911,  P-  53- 
37  Skeat,  u.s.,  p,  87. 
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can  be  compared.  It  is  said  by  Bede  that  Rochester  was  so-called 
after  a primarius  or  chief  man.3S 

22.  Medi. — This  is  the  prototheme  in  Mede-ric,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  Alamans  in  the  fourth  century  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.38  This  instance  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Searle.4u 


v.  PARTICLES  IN  COMBINATION. 

23.  ac  ; 24.  ac,  oc,  uc. 

23,  24.  The  particle  ac,  which  originally  had  its  vowel  long,  is  so 
distinctively  Celtic  that  the  use  of  it  serves  very  efficaciously  to 
indicate  the  distribution  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Western  Europe.1  The 
names  of  places  in  which  it  appears  are,  for  the  most  part,  new 
formations  after  ancient  models.  Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul 
it  is  seldom  found,  Gessoriacum,  the  ancient  name  of  Boulogne,  being 
among  the  first  to  appear.'2  But  as  the  Romans  parcelled  out  the 
country,  thousands  of  such  names  were  imposed  and  recorded.  In 
Northern  Italy,  too,  some  four  hundred  have  been  observed ; but  these 
formations  are  very  rare  in  the  Spains,  while  in  the  Britannias  the 
ending  in  -acum  only  occurs  in  Roman  documents  about  half-a-dozen 
times.  In  addition  to  Eburacum  we  get  Bremetonnacum,  Calacum, 
Epiacum,  Olenacum,  Segontiacum,  and  some  others.3 

Originally  place-names  in  -acum  seem  to  have  been  employed  as 
abridged  forms:  e.g.,  the  town  called  Nemetocenna  by  Hirtius  is 
designated  Nemetacum  in  the  Itinerary  of  A ntonine.  Similarly  adjectival 
endings  in  -acus  took  the  place  of  lengthy  classical  forms  : e.g.,  Eburacus 


08  Historia  Ecchsiastica,  II,  iii,  p.  85. 

39  See  Gardthausen’s  edition,  XVI,  xii,  23. 

40  Midi,  being  Alamannic  of  the  fourth  century,  would  concur  with  an  Old-English 
Midi-,  Me \>e,  because  the  Lautverschiebung  which  differentiated  Old  High  German  from 
the  other  Teutonic  dialects  did  not  occur  till  after  the  fifth  century. 

1 Vide  Professor  Dottin’s  chapter  on  f Empire  Celiiquc,  Manuel,  p.  336. 

2 Gessoriacum  was  known,  eo  nomine,  to  Beda  ; I,  i,  p.  9. 

3 Vagniacae  and  Sulloniacse  may  be  added ; cf.  McClure,  p.  107,  note. 
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and  Noviacus  respond  to  EburodUnensis  and  N ouiodunensis .4  This 
adjectival  form  appears  in  a letter  written  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  in  a.d.  601  to  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  we  find  therein  “ad 
Eburacum  ciuitatem  ” and  “ episcopus  Eburacae  ciuitatis  ” ; Bede , /, 
xxix,  pp.  63,  64.  Wilfrid,  also,  in  both  his  appeals  to  Pope  Agatho, 
calls  himself  “ episcopus  Eboracae  ciuitatis  ” ; V,  xix,  pp.  326,  32 7. 

In  Gaul,  in  Roman  times,  this  suffix  is  found  added  to  the  names 
of  men  in  order  to  designate  the  fundus , i.e.,  the  piece  of  land,  farm, 
or  estate,  possessed  by  the  person  named.  For  instance,  Pauliacus , 
Pompeiacus , designate  different  fundi , while  the  stead  or  “ oppidum  " 
of  an  Albinus  or  a Sabinus  was  called  Albiniacum  or  Sabiniacum , and 
this  termination  survives  in  many  hundreds  of  modern  French  place- 
names.  In  the  South  of  France  it  is  still  ac ; in  the  West  it  has 
become  d ; in  the  East  ay ; and  in  the  centre;)'.  Thus,  Albiniacum  is 
now  either  Aubignac,  Aubignd,  Aubenay  or  Aubigny,  according  to 
locality.5 

In  the  West  of  Britain  this  particle  still  possessed  its  original 
force  as  late  as  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  about  which 
time  we  find  the  principality  of  the  famous  Brachan  called  “ Brecheini- 
auc  ” in  the  oldest  records  of  Brecknock  that  have  come  down  to  us.° 
As  -ac  fell  in  the  penultimate  place  in  Latin  compounds,  it  necessarily 
received  the  vocal  stress.  In  Old  Welsh,  which  dropped  the  Latin 
endings  and  accented  the  resulting  ultima,  ac  retained  the  accent  and 
also  its  proper  quantity.  But  in  English  and  in  mediaeval  Welsh, 
which  have  both  advanced  the  accent  of  *Braccaniacum,  the  first  to- 
the  stem  syllable,  as  Brecknock,  the  second  to  the  penult,  as 
Brechthniog,  this  long  a became  short,  and,  being  darkened  into  6,  ac 
became  dc  and  og,  respectively.  Other  instances  occur  in  the  West  of 
England,  as  Bran-oc,  Quant-ock,  Tarn-ock,7  and  in  Wales  as  Cyfeiliog, 
Ffestiniog,  Rhyfoniog.  In  our  place-names  this  Celtic  particle  is- 

4 Cf  Dottin,  u.s.,  p.  94. 

5 Vide  A.  Brachet’s  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue,  1874,  pp.  74,  75. 

For  the  Brychan  documents  see  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wade-Evans’s  article  under  that 

title  in  the  Cymmrodor,  1906.  Mr.  Wade-Evans  was  the  first  to  edit  the  De  Situ 
Brccheiniauc  and  the  Cognacio  Brychani  worthily. 

7 Vide  British  Place-names  in  their  Historical  Setting , 1910,  pp.  J99,  200,  206. 
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occasionally  represented  by  both  oc  and  iic : eg.,  Domn-oc,  Dom-uc  ; 
Bearr-oc,  Bearr-uc  (Berkshire).8 

In  the  Nomina  Ciuiiatum , which  incorporates  forms  no  longer  in 
use  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  a is  displaced  by  an,  and  we  get 
“ Cair  Ebrauc  " for  Eburacum.  When  the  accent  was  shifted  to  the 
penult,  ebrauc  became  dbroc , dfrdg,  and  Welshmen  now  say  " Caer 
Efrog.” 

25.  -onia. — This  is  rarely  found  among  the  names  of  Gallo-Roman 
towns.  There  was  one  Bononia  in  Belgic  Gaul  and  another  in  Italy. 
Both  have  admitted  l in  place  of  the  first  n and  we  say  Boulogne  and 
Bologna.  But  the  Old-English  name  of  Boulogne  was  “ Bunne.”  In 
892,  the  year  in  which  the  Winchester  Chronicle  was  brought  down  to 
date,  we  find  the  phrase  “ to  Bunnan.”  This  Old-English  word 
represents  Bononia  in  this  way  : Bononi-,  *Bunoni,  #Bdnoni,  *Bcinene, 
Btinne.  First  we  get  the  regular  change  of  0 to  u,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  stress  ; then  the  unstressed  vowel  became  short  and 
suffered  direct  i-umlaut ; the  umlaut  was  not  transmitted,  and  the 
unstressed  o fell  out.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  “ Bondnia  ” to 
“ Bunne"  is  much  the  same,  therefore,  as  that  of  -co/onia  to  -cdlne. 

“Bunne"  for  Bononia,  in  the  ninth  century,  postulates  *Biinene 
(cf.  cdlene ) at  an  earlier  date.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  that  form 
existed  in  the  sixth  century  we  should  be  able  to  account  for  the 
latinization  Lundonia.  We  do  not,  moreover,  know  at  what  port 
St.  Augustine  took  ship  from  Belgic  Gaul  for  England.  Some  writers 
believe  that  he  embarked  at  Boulogne.9  Now  Augustine  presumably 
discovered  that  Bononia  had  become  *Bun£nS  in  Kentish,  and,  as  he  no 
doubt  heard  Londinium  called  *Lundene,  he  assumed,  I suggest,  that 
the  two  resultants  were  exactly  identical  in  their  history,  and  as  one 
equalled  Bononia  he  latinized  the  other  as  Lundonia , which  is  the  form 
used  by  Pope  Gregory,  who,  no  doubt,  was  indebted  for  it  to  Augustine. 

The  early  medieval  Welsh  form  “ Cair  Lundein  ” is  the  exact 

s Professor  Skeat  considers  the  meaning  of  “ Berk-shire  ” in  his  volume  (191 1)  on  the 
place-names  in  that  county,  p.  10. 

11  See  Mr.  T.  McKenny  Hughes’s  Dissertation , in  The  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to 
England,  Cambridge,  1897,  pp.  210-213. 
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representative  of  a Latin  Lundonia , the  dropping  off  of  da,  when  i 
had  done  its  work  and  had  infected  the  d of  the  penult,  being  according 
to  rule.10 

The  names  Wintonia,  Shaftonia,  Laudonia  and  some  other  .equally- 
learned  creations  are  found.  Of  these,  Laudonia  = Lo'Sene,  the 
Lothians.11 

26.  -ium,  -um. — These  are  normal  endings  of  town-  and  place- 
names  in  Latin.  Cf.  Londm-ium,  Corfn-ium,  Rutun-ium  ; Eburac-um, 
Durouern-um.  Branodun-um. 

27.  - ub , up. — Authors  vary  among  themselves  in  their  rendition  of 
the  labial  in  Rut-ub-ium,  Rut-up-ium.  In  the  ancient  map  published 
by  Bertram  of  Copenhagen,  in  pseudo- Richard,  Octor-up-ium  takes  the 
place  of  the  Octapitaron  of  Ptolemy.  The  form  -ubdum  is  obscure. 
Tacitus  gives  us  a Geld-uba,  now  Gellich  ; IV,  xxvi,  V,  xvi,  xviii. 
Silius  Italicus,  VIII,  1.  507,  makes  us  acquainted  with  Marr-uv-ium, 
and  Lan-uv-ium  is  another  well-known  town  in  Italy,  -uvi,  -tibi,  would 
regularly  become  yw  in  modern  Welsh,  and  that  is  latinized  as  -evia. 
Cf.  Bede’s  erroneous  form  “ Meuaniae  Insulae,”  Anglesey  (i.e.,  Mon) 
and  Man  together,  II,  v,  p.  89  ; II,  ix,  p.  97.  Meuaniae  (an  adjective 
form)  should  be  Maneui-ae.  This  only  applies  to  Man.  Mon  was  never 
spoken  of  in  Welsh  as  Maneui - =■  Mynyw.  Neither  could  it  be,  as 
Mon  has  o.  The  Anglo-Saxon  of  King  Alfred  is  “ Monige  ealond  ” 
(6)  ; cf.  “ Maenige,”  the  Isle  of  Man,  Chron.  E,  annal  1000.  “ Monige  ” 
= Manige,  the  infected  form  of  which  is  “ Maenige.” 


vi.  THE  PLACE-NAMES. 

Of  the  thirteen  names  of  mint-towns  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  one,  Lindocolnia,  is  descriptive  of  municipal  status  ; another( 
Herutford,  is  indicative  of  position  ; and  a third,  Lundonia,  is,  as  we 


10  Cf.  Welsh  yspeil : spolium  / Gereint : Geront-ius ; Cair  Segeint : Segontium. 

11  Cf.  Laud  MS.  of  Saxon  Chronicle,  annal  1091,  “se  cyng  Melcolm  ...  for 
ut  of  Scotlande  into  LoiSene  on  Engla  land  . . . “ : king  Malcolm  passed  out  of 
Scotland  into  the  Lothians  in  England  (with  his  army). 
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have  seen,  an  ecclesiastical  Latin  formation,  probably  due  to  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury. 

The  remaining  ten  names  are  significant  of  possession.  Of  these, 
five  are  Celtic  : sc.  Domnoc,  Doruuernis,  Eburacum,  Lugubalia,  and 
Maildufi  Urbs  ; three  are  Latin  : sc.  Legacaestir,  Reptacaestir,  and 
Uintancaestir ; and  only  two  are  English:  sc.  Hrofaescaestir  and 
Medeshamstedi.  We  will,  however,  ignore  the  racial  grouping  and 
discuss  the  names  in  alphabetical  order. 

Domnoc. 

The  name  Domn-oc  postulates  a Celtic  form  Dumn-ac-on , which 
would  be  represented  in  Latin  by  Dumnacum.  It  means  the  fundus  or 
estate  of  a proprietor  whose  name  was  compounded  of  Dunm-os  and  some 
other  syllable  or  syllables,  grouped  in  accordance  with  Celtic  custom.1 2 
The  survival  and  retention  on  the  Saxon  Shore  in  Britain  of  a Romano- 
British  place-name  need  excite  no  incredulity.  It  is  indeed  the  rule, 
for  all  the  names  on  this  Shore  set  down  in  the  Register  of  the 
Dignitaries 2 are  preserved  in  corrupt  forms  to  this  day,  except  one. 
Branodunum,  Dubrae,  Lemanae,  Rutupae  — Brancaster,  Dover, 
Lympne,  Richborough,  and  the  others,  have  prepared  us  to  accept 
Dumnoc,  which  occurs  in  Bede’s  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  East 
Angles  to  Christianity.  Felix  the  Burgundian,  he  tells  us,  established 
a bishopric  “in  ciuitate  Domnoc,”  in  a.d.  631  ; II,  xv,  p.  117.  The 
reading  given  is  that  of  the  Moore  MS.,  which  was  written  in 
737.  The  Durham  MS.  C,  also  written  in  the  eighth  century, 
has  “ Dommoc,”  and  King  Alfred’s  version  yields  “ in  Dommoc 
ceastre,”  where  the  Old-English  ceastre  renders  the  Latin  ciuitate. 
This  town-name  only  occurs  once  in  the  Historia,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  identification  of  Dommoc-ceaster  with  Dunwich. 
In  the  Latin  version  of  the  Chronicle  (bilingual  MS.  F ),  which 
is  a Canterbury  book  written  in  about  a.d.  iioo,  the  name  appears 
twice  as  “ Domnoc  ” ; Two  Chronicles , p.  26,  note  1 ; p.  28,  note  5. 

1 See  Dottin,  u.s.,  iv,  note  5,  les  Noms  Propres  Celtiques , pp.  83-96. 

2 See  above,  tit,  note  5. 
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In  the  same  manuscript,  at  annal  798,  we  find  “[on]  Domuce.”  In  the 
first  place,  we  get  gemination  of  m instead  of  mn ; in  the  second,  we 
have  change  of  d to  u,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  both 
Eboracum  and  *Dumnacum  the  stressed  particle  ac , together  with  its 
“ equivalents”  unstressed  oc,  uc,3  has  yielded  place  to  the  Old-English 
wtc,  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  Latin  mc-um  (acc.  of  ulcus). 
Dumn-,  Dubn-,4  Dufn-  has  become  first  Duun  ( u ) ; then  Dun  (it). 

Doruuernis, 

This  is  an  adjectival  form,  and  Bede  uses  it  in  agreement  with 
metropolis  (I,  xxvi,  p.  47),  and  with  ciuitas , either  expressed  (IV,  xv, 
p.  239,  V,  xxiii,  p.  350),  or  understood  (II,  iii,  p.  85).  He  also  uses 
the  normal  adjective  Doruuernensis  very  frequently.  Both  forms  are 
derived  from  Doruuernum : Durouernum,  which  is  not  found  in  Bede 
at  all.  The  true  name  of  Canterbury  appears  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine5  as  Durouerno,  the  dative  case  of  Durouernum.  In  well- 
known  Gallic  names  of  places  Duro-  takes  the  first  place  twice  only0 ; 
in  British  names  it  occurs  at  least  eight  times  in  the  foremost  position. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  first  element 
of  this  name  by  means  of  modern  Celtic.  The  second  element  is,  no 
doubt,  the  prototheme  of  a man’s  proper  name.  We  get  “ Gwernabwy  ” 
in  Welsh,7  and  Gwern,  older  Uern,  might  be  compounded  with  many 
another  deuterotheme. 


Ebukacum. 

As  a place-name  this  word  is  made  up  of  three  elements  : dbur,  -ac 
and  -urn.  These  have  been  explained  above.8  The  meaning  of 
" Ebur-ac-um  ” is — the  fundus  or  estate  of  some  proprietor  whose 
name  was  a compound  of  Ebur  with  a deuterotheme  about  which  it 

8 Cf.  v,  23,  24. 

4 Cf.  iv,  2. 

3 Supra,  iv,  note  17. 

15  Dottin,  u.s.,  iv,  note  5. 

7 Supra,  iv,  note  11,  p.  383,  col.  1. 

8 See  iv,  4 ; v , 23.  24  and  26. 
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would  be  useless  to  speculate.  The  Celtic  word  ebiir  means  a yew- 
tree,  as  I have  said  already. 

Throughout  historic  times  the  city  of  York  has  always  been 
most  important.  During  the  early  centuries  of  Roman  rule  Britain 
was  an  imperial  province  under  a governor  of  consular  rank.3  Its 
original  capital  was  probably  CamulodCinum,  the  Colonia  Claudiana , 
now  Colchester.  By  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  reigned 
from  a.d.  98-117,  Eburacum  seems  to  have  become  both  the  capital  city 
and  the  seat  of  military  government.  It  was  a colonia  like  Camulo- 
dunum, Deva,  Glevum  and  Lindum.  Londlnium  Augusta,  our  London, 
was  a municipium  and  even  from  the  first  was  probably  a second 
capital,  but  in  the  Roman  provinces  a municipium  yielded  place  to  a 
colonia.  A municipium  was  a town  which  possessed  the  Latin,  or  the 
full  Roman  franchise,  but  was  not  a colony.  Roman  colonies  were 
founded  in  the  province  with  three  different  objects : as  fortified 
outposts  in  a conquered  country  ; as  a means  of  providing  for  the  poor 
of  Rome  ; and  as  settlements  for  time-expired  soldiers.  Among  such 
foundations  was  Colonia  Sexta,  or  Eburacum.  It  was  so  called  because 
a part  of  the  Sixth  Legion  named  Victrix,10  which  served  under  the 
earlier  emperors  in  Britain,  was  quartered  at  Eburacum  or  Eburaca 
Colonia. 

We  must  now  consider  how  it  came  about  that  the  Romano- 
British  Eburacum  became  “ York.”  There  is  a wavering  between  0 
and  u in  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  and  sometimes  we  get  Ebor- 
dca,  at  others  Eburaca.  This  wavering  indicates  that  the  vowel  of  the 
second  syllable  was  still  enunciated  when  the  Angles  adopted  the  word. 
In  later  times,  eg.  in  the  eighth  century,  the  position  of  the  stress  in 
Welsh  had  affected  the  value  of  the  preceding  short  syllable  and  its 
vowel  had  dropped  out.  In  the  British  Nomina  Ciuitatum  York 
appears  as  “ Cair  Ebrauc.”  Now-a-days  the  accent  is  advanced  by 
Welshmen  ; the  labial  is  represented  by  f ; the  final  guttural  has 

a See  W.  T.  Arnold's  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Government , 1879,  pp.  133,  134. 

10  Dio  Cassius  (lib.  lv)  reports  that  the  Sixth  Legion  was  divided  into  two  and  that 
while  one  of  these,  called  “ Victrix,”  remained  in  Britain,  the  other,  called  “ Ferrea,”  was 
sent  to  Judea. 
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become  voiced,  and  the  unstressed  long  vowel  has  become  short.  All 
these  changes  are  in  accordance  with  rule,  and  “ Caer  Efrog  ” has 
taken  the  place  of  Eboracum , in  Welsh. 

The  Old-Celtic  ebur  and  the  Old- High-German  Sbicr  are  identical 
in  orthography.  One  word  means  a “yew-tree,”  and  the  other  a 
“ boar.”  When  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  first  heard  of  Eburacon  their 
word  for  “boar”  was  probably  more  like  the  Celtic  word  for  “ yew- 
tree,”  used  in  combination,  than  it  was  at  a later  time.  For  in  the 
Anglian  dialect  the  vowel  e,  except  when  it  preceded  a guttural,  was 
affected  in  sound  by  the  vowel  u in  the  next  syllable.  Consequently, 
such  forms  as  *efur,  medu , herut,  became  eofur , meodu,  heorut.  The 
letter  u in  eofitr  and  heorut  gave  place  to  o,  and  the  earliest  notice  of 
York  in  the  Winchester  Saxon  Chronicle  falls  under  a.d.  644,  and 
there  it  is  called  Eoforwic.  ceaster.  This  word  “ Eoforwic  ” is  the 
direct  English  ancestor  of  “York.”  eo  indicates  a rising  diphthong ; 
the  labial  f dropped  out ; so,  too,  did  the  spirant  w,  and  at  one 
time  in  its  long  history  “ Eoforwic  ” must  have  been  pronounced 
*Yorick.  eo  is  a rising  diphthong  in  edw,  “you”;  edwer , “your”; 
eorth,  “earth,”  Scots  “ yird  ” ; and  edd,  “ yode  ” ( i.e . “went”),  and 
that  explains  the  introduction  of  the  semi-vowel  into  the  modern 
English  word. 

Ptolemy  assigned  the  Sixth  Legion  to  Eborakon.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  which  dates  in  its  extant  form  from  the  times 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  ( ca . 380),  we  are  told  that  Legio  Sexta  was 
at  Eburacum.  In  the  Register  of  the  Dignitaries  we  are  informed  that 
the  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Legion  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Person  the  Duke  of  the  Britannias.11  It  is  curious  that 
Eburacum  is  not  named  in  the  Register. 

Herutford. 

One  of  the  most  important  councils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
was  held  at  Hertford,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Theodore 
of  Canterbury,  on  September  24th,  a.d.  672 — dclxxiii.  Bede  calls 

11  “ Sub  dispositione  Viri  Spectabilis  Ducis  Britanniarum  ’’  was  the  official  phrase. 
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the  place  of  meeting  Herutfort,  namely,  Hart-ford,  IV,  v,  p.  214; 
V,  xxiiii,  p.  354.  He  declines  it  in  the  dative  after  ad  as  Herutforda. 

In  the  Chronicle  we  get  Heorotford \ A , Heortford,  D,  E,  F.  In 
913  Edward  the  Elder  built  the  north  and  south  forts  there,  and  in 
ton  Heortfordscir  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 

Hrofaescaestir  : Dorubreuis  Ciuitas. 

“ Hrofaes  ” is  the  genitive  case  of  Hrof,  and  Bede  tells  us  that 
Justus  was  ordained  bishop  of  Rochester  by  Augustine  “in  ciuitate 
Dorubreui  quam  gens  Anglorum  a primario  quondam  illius  qui 
dicebatur  Hrof,  Hrofaescaestrae  cognominat,”  II,  iii,  p.  85.  In  the 
synodical  letter  issued  by  Archbishop  Theodore  after  the  Council  of 
Hertford,  we  find  mention  of  “ Putta  episcopus  Castelli  Cantuariorum 
quod  dicitur  Hrofaescaestir,”  II,  v,  p.  215.  The  most  frequent  form 
of  the  name  in  Bede  is  Ciuitas  Hrofi , where  ciuitas  renders  caestrae. 
This  form  occurs  five  times.  The  regular  adjectival  formation 
Hrofensis  occurs  frequently. 

In  the  Chronicles  we  get  “Ciuitas  Hrophis”;  bilingual  F, 
annal  604.  The  name  appears  very  often  without  the  initial  h,  and 
f,  v sometimes  yield  place  to  u.  This  personal  name  Hrof  is  not 
known  among  Old-English  names  in  this  form. 

Bede  uses  the  phrase  Dorubreuis  ciuitas  once  only,  II,  iii,  p.  85. 
There  is  marked  want  of  uniformity  among  the  different  manuscripts 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  The  town  appears  in  Journeys  II,  III, 
and  IV,  and  “-breuis”  of  Bede  does  not  agree  with  the  oldest 
manuscript  form.  We  get  -briuis ; breuis  (MS.  Q,  fifteenth  century)  ; 
-prouis  (MS.  B,  ninth  century);  and  many  manuscripts  have  -brouis. 
The  weight  of  manuscript  authority  inclines  to  a form  in  -ouis.  We 
get  a reflex  of  that  in  the  name  Brouon-ac-is  in  Itinerary  II. 
“Brouon-”  recalls  the  statement  made  by  Wilfrid's  biographer, 
Eddy,  that  Wilfrid  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Osfrith,  “ prae- 
fectus  in  Bromnis  urbe  regis,”12  cap.  34. 

12  Vide  Historians,  of  the  Church  of  York , by  Canon  James  Raine,  “ R.B.SS.,” 
1879,  vol.  i. 
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As  we  do  not  know  how  to  explain  the  Celtic  dtiro  we  are  at 
a loss  to  assign  a meaning  to  the  Itinerary- form  of  the  name.  If  duro 
really  does  mean  “citadel”  here,  then  a form  duro-prouum  or  -brouum 
is  required.  If  Durobrovis  ever  took  on  the  Bedan  aspect  #Dorub- 
rovis,  it  would  suggest  itself  that  that  spelling  was  at  the  root  of  the 
name  Hrof,  for  Dorub  rovis  may  have  been  supposed  to  mean 
Thorpe  of  Rof.  “ Thorpe  " has  two  representatives  in  Old  English — 
sc.  porp  and  prop.13 


Legacaestir. 

The  Venerable  Bede  only  refers  once  to  Chester  on  the  Dee. 
He  remarks — "ciuitas  Legionum  quae  a gente  Anglorum  Legacaestir, 
a Brettonibus  autem  rectius  Carlegion  appellatur,”  II,  ii,  p.  84. 
Caerleon-on-the-Usk  was  known  to  Bede  as  “ Legionum  Urbs,” 
I,  vii,  pp.  21,  22.  British  writers  of  a slightly  later  time  called  the 
southern  Caerleon,  “ Cair  Legion  guar  Uisc."u  The  Old-English 
word,  of  course,  means  the  City  of  the  Legions,  as  I have  explained 
already. 

Bede’s  representation  of  the  Old-Welsh  word  cair,  by  “Car,”  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Old-English  treatment  of  the  sound  ai,  ae,  of  other 
languages.15  This  sound  is  not  found  in  Old  English.  The  Gothic 
at  ; the  British  ai,  ae ; and  the  Latin  ac,  were  all  reduced  in  Old 
English  to  simple  long  a.  Cf.  Gothic  din-,  hdirna,  bdi,  with  Old- 
English  an,  ham,  ba ; also  “ Casere  " for  Caesar,  German  Kaiser, 
and  “ Casering,”  the  Old-English  name  for  a coin  with  an  imperial 
image  thereon. 

Bede,  writing  in  Latin,  is  not  uniform  in  his  treatment  of  the 
foreign  diphthong  ai.  He  retains  it  in  Mailduf,  Mailros,  Aidan, 
Naiton. 


18  See  Wright,  Old-English  Grammar,  1908:  “)>orp,  |>rop,  farm,  village,”  § 335, 
p.  164. 

14  Nomina  Ciuitatum,  in  Historia  Brittonum,  MSS.  D,  G and  Q only,  p.  2ti,  no.  20. 

15  See  Wright,  u.s.,  p.  21,  § 28,  and  p-  59.  § *19,  note 3. 
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Lindocolnia. 

Philologists  and  commentators  on  the  Hisloria  Ecclesiastica  have 
been  unable  to  explain  Bede’s  name  for  the  city  of  Lincoln.16  He 
only  refers  to  Lincoln  twice  : once  as  “ Lindocolina,”  an  adjective 
qualifying  ciuitas  (II,  xvi,  p.  1 1 7) ; a second  time  as  “ Lindo- 
colinum  ” alone  (II,  xviii,  p.  120).  The  element  -colin-  cannot 
represent  colonia,  and  no  explanation  has  accounted  for  it,  phono- 
logically.  The  divergence  is,  I believe,  merely  scribal.  The  three 
minims  in  Bede’s  text  in  -colnia  were  wrongly  distributed.  That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  colnia  being  pointed  colina , it  should  be  pointed  colnia. 
Hence  for  Lindocolina.  - colinurn , we  must  read  Lindocolnia , -co/nium. 17 
The  form  “ colnium  ” is  just  cdlonium,  i.e.  coionium , and  that  yielded 
the  name  for  the  city  which  appears  in  the  Nomina  Ciuitatum , 
sc.  “Cair  Celeinion.”  In  this  word  -oni-a  has  undergone  the  same 
fate  as  it  has  in  “ Londonia  ” ; cf.  infra.  Compare  the  section  colonia , 
above,  p.  26. 

The  anonymous  cosmographer  of  Ravenna,18  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century,  knew  that  Lindum  had  been  a colonia.  In  late 
manuscripts  of  the  Hisloria  Brittormm  the  form  Lincolnia  appears, 
and  we  are  told  that  Vortimer  was  buried  there  ; Hisloria  Brittonuni , 
MSS.  C and  Z,  cap.  xliv,  p.  188. 10 

Lugubaua. 

This  is  an  adjectival  form.  It  only  occurs  in  Bede,  namely, 
“ad  ciuitatem  Lugubaliam,”  IV,  xxix,  p.  274.  In  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine , Iter.  V,  we  get  “ Luguualio.”  In  Iter.  II  “ Luguuallo  ” 
appears — no  doubt  through  scribal  error,  a long  i having  been  misread 
l.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must  give  the  labial  in  Bede’s  form 

16  See  above,  tv,  note  29,  for  the  citation  of  the  discussion  initiated  in  the  Academy 
of  1S92  by  Dr.  Henry  Bradley. 

17  These  forms  frequently  occur  in  twelfth-century  writers. 

1S  See  A no  tty  mi  Raumnatis  Cosmographia,  edd.  Pinder  & Parthey,  i860. 

10  Both  these  manuscripts  are  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Lincoln , Carlisle  and  London. 
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the  sound  of  English  v.  In  the  Historia  Brittonuin  we  get 
" Lugubalia  ” with  ciuitas  understood  : “ Guasmoric  iuxta  Lugubaliam 
ibi  (Guorthegirn)  aedificauit  urbem,  sc.  quae  Anglice  Palmecastre 
dicitur,”  Historia  Brittonuin , cap.  xlii,  p.  1 86,  MSS.  C and  L.  This 
name  in  the  tradition  of  the  text  of  the  Nomina  Ciuitatum  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  I append  a paradigm  : — 


/ i gu  a l i d 
l . du  a i i t 
l . u a l i d 
l . u i l i d 


MS.  H.  git  = u and  later  w. 
MSS.  C,  L,  P.  luadiil. 

MSS.  D,  G. 

MSS.  M,  N ( licilid ). 


The  descent  of  the  name  Lugu-gual  is  as  follows  : Lugu-  Liw -,20 
Liw-weil-id,  Liweilid,  wherein  -id  is  a land-name  ending,  recalling  the 
Welsh  forms  Gurinid,  Meirionydd,  Eivionydd.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
calls  this  town  Caer  Leil,  Historia  Regum  Brilanniae,  II,  ix. 

Simeon  of  Durham  has  “ Luel,”  and  he  surnames  a certain  Eadred 
“ Lulisc  ” (annal  869),  because  he  hacl  been  educated  in  a monastery 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  St.  Cuthbert.'-1  The  Norman  name  was 
Cardoil.22 


Lundonia. 


The  most  ancient  name  of  London  is  “ Londlnium.”  The  length 
of  the  antepenult  is  reflected  in  the  ancient  town-names  “ Delphinium,” 
in  Chios  ; “ Corflnium,”  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni  ; and  “Corlnium” 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dobuni  of  Britain.  Corlnium  was  called  “ Cair 
Ceri  ” by  the  Britons,  and  “ Cyreue  ceaster  ” by  the  Saxons.  Its  final 
syllables  -ini-  became  ene,  just  as  the  final  syllables  of  “ Londlni(um)  ” 
did.  In  the  case  of  “ Londinium,”  however,  the  0 of  the  root  regularly 
changed  to  u,  but  did  not  suffer  infection  like  the  0 of  “ Corlnium  ” : 
sc.  #CurinT,  Cyrcne. 

20  Cf.  tv,  note  13,  supra. 

31  Cf.  McClure,  p.  187,  note. 

42  This  invades  even  the  Peterborough  Saxon  Chronicle,  annal  1092,  p.  227  : 
“ Cardeol.”  Mr.  Plummer  refers  us  to  an  article  by  Professor  Zimmer  in  Gottingische 
Gdehrte  Anzeige,  1890,  pp.  525-527,  but  Zimmer  does  not  account  for  the  d in  the 
Norman  form. 
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In  later  Roman  times  Londinium  was  honoured  by  receiving 
the  epithet  Augusta , with  ciuitas  understood,23  and  Londinium 
Augusta,  if  we  may  trust  the  old  legends  about  King  Lucius 
and  his  pincerna  Cyranus,  was  the  seat  of  provincial  administration 
at  the  time  when  Pope  Liberius  was  reigning,  ca.  364.  Bede,  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  the  correct  Latin  form.  He  uses  both 
the  adjectival  forms,  namely,  Lundonia  and  Lundoniensis.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  Bishop  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  on  June  22,  601,  Pope 
Gregory  uses  the  phrases  Lmidoniensis  ciuitatis  episcopus  and  Lundoniae 
c.e .,  I,  xxix,  pp.  63,  64  ; also  III,  vii,  p.  141  ; II,  iv,  p.  88;  II,  vii, 
p.  93.  In  II,  iii,  p.  85,  Bede  speaks  of  the  province  of  the  East 
Saxons,  who  are  divided  from  Kent  by  the  River  Thames,  and  whose 
metropolis  is  the  city  of  London,  the  emporium  of  many  people 
resorting  thither  by  land  and  sea.2*  It  was  the  intention  of  Pope 
Gregory  that  the  chief  or  metropolitan  see  in  the  south  of  the  island 
should  be  fixed  at  London,  and  that  another  should  be  planted  at  York. 
But  the  circumstances  of  those  times  ruled  otherwise.25  The  form 
Lundonia  used  by  Gregory  was  adopted  at  second-hand  by  the  Britons, 
and  appears  in  the  Nomina  Ciiutatum  as  “ Cair  Lundein  ” (the  manu- 
scripts have  -em,2a  by  mistake).  In  this  quasi- Welsh  word  the  long  0 of 
Lundoni-a  has  suffered  direct  i-umlaut,  according  to  rule.  “ Lundonia,” 
is  a new  formation,  and  we  must  ascribe  it  to  false  analogy.  It  is 
probably  attributable  to  St.  Augustine  himself.  When  writing  to  Pope 
Gregory  he  would  need  to  Latinize  the  Old-English  name  Lundene, 
and,  knowing  that  the  Old-English  *Bunene37  represented  Bononia,  he 

23  The  word  ciuitas  frequently  makes  its  appearance  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the 
ninth  and  on  some  as  early  as  of  the  seventh  century.  Abnormal  spellings  of  it  are 
“ Cibitas  ” and  “ Cifitas.” 

24  “ (Prouincia)  Orientalium  Saxonum  qui  Tamense  fluuio  dirimuntur  a Cantia,  et 
ipsi  orientali  mari  contigui,  quorum  metropolis  Lundonia  ciuitas  est,  super  ripam  praefati 
fluminis  posita,  et  ipsa  multorum  emporium  populorum  terra  marique  uenientium.” 

23  See  Mr.  Plummer’s  Bede , ii,  52. 

20  The  misreadings  of  three  minims  are  numerous.  We  have  already  noticed  Lindoco- 
lina  and  Cair  Celemion.  “ Cair  Colim  ” also  occurs  for  Cair  Colun,  in  not  fewer  than  six 
manuscripts  of  the  H.B. ; and  if  on  one  hand  we  get  “ Lundem,”  on  another  we  find 
“ Cair  Limden  ’’  (MS.  B). 

27  The  Winchester  Saxon  Chronicle  (contemporary),  at  annal  893,  yields  “ Bun/zan,” 


London  and  Malmesbury. 
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would  appear  to  have  supposed  that  Bunene  and  Lundene  had  the 
same  history.  So  he  made  the  latter  into  Lundonia.  The  mistaken 
attempts  to  derive  “ Lundein  ” from  certain  Welsh  words  meaning 
“lake”  and  “fortress”  are  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  “Lundein"  is 
not  Welsh  at  all  in  its  origin. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  actual  names  given  to  Londinium 
Augusta  in  Saxon  times,  as  well  as  errors  in  orthography.  The  form 
“ Lundinium  ” occurs  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ammianus  (Jl.  ca.  370), 
but  this  may  reflect  the  orthography  of  a later  time.  It  was  “to 
Lundenbyrg”  that  the  Britons  fled  in  457 ; “ Lundenwlc  " was  assigned 
to  Mellitus  as  his  see  in  604  ; on  Lundene , on  Lundenne , cvt  Lundene , of 
Lunden,  occur  at  different  times,  and  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
we  find  of  Lundone .28  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lundenwaru  and 
described  as  LundeniscP  Eventually  the  Norman  predilection  for  8 
instead  of  Old-English  it,  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
spelling  -on-  in  the  second,  prevailed,  and  we  find  “ London."  The 
change  of  e to  0 appears  in  “ Devonshire”  also,  the  Old-English  name 
of  which  was  " Defena  scire,”  “the  shire  of  the  Devenas.”3u 

The  recognition  of  the  Augustinian  origin  of  the  name  “ Lundonia” 
requires  us  to  assign  all  the  sceattas  which  bear  that  inscription, 
whether  exactly,  as  on  Nos.  88  and  89  ( Catalogue  of  English  Coins, 
Anglo-Saxon  Series,  i,  10),  or  blundered,  as  on  so  many  other  specimens, 
to  the  seventh  century.  Examples  of  eighth-century  coins  of  the 
London  mint  bearing:  its  name  are  unknown  to  me.  In  the  ninth 
century  we  find  the  monogram  which  equals  LONDONIA. 

Maildufi  Ukbs. 

Bede  refers  once  to  the  well-known  fact  that  St.  Aldhelm,  who 
was  bishop  of  Sherborne  from  705-709,  had  been  abbot  of  the 
monastery  that  was  called  “ Maildufi  Urbs,”  V,  xviii,  p.  320.  But 

in  the  accusative  case  ; and  some  manuscripts  write  Bunan  {tf.  B6n-onia) ; vide  Thorpe, 
MSS . B and  C. 

28  The  Laud  MS.,  scr.  ca.  1122,  at  annal  656. 

29  Laud  MS.,  annals  113s,  1140. 

30  See  MSS.  A and  D : Defna-  and  Defena-.  The  adjective  is  Defenisc. 
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he  gives  no  information  about  Mailduf.  Bede’s  is  the  true  form  of  the 
name,  and  the  common  error  “ Maildulf”  is  contaminate  with  the 
Old-English  wulf  Mailduf  was  the  original  founder  of  Malmesbury, 
an  Irish  monastic  establishment  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  Aldhelm’s 
instructor  and  predecessor,  and  died  before  a.d.  676.  Aldhelm’s  name 
and  fame  eclipsed  the  memory  of  the  true  founder  of  the  abbey,  for  a 
time,  and  in  two  of  the  Chronicles,  MSS.  C and  D,  in  annal  1015,  we 
find  “ binnan  Ealdelmesbyrig,"  “ in  Aldhelm’s  borough.”  The  Laud 
MS.  at  the  same  place  has  “ binnon  Mealdelmesbyrig,”  which  is  much 
less  correct,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  no  doubt,  eventually 
prevailed  and  in  course  of  time  became  Malmesbury.  In  the  time  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  this  conglomerate  of  Old  English  and  Irish 
was  so  firmly  established  that  that  historian  merely  referred  to  the 
Urbs  Mailduf  as  a town  “quod  nunc  corruptior  aetas  Malmesbiriam 
nuncupat.”31 

Medeshamstedi. 

This  word,  which  means  the  Homestead  of  someone  whose  name 
was  compounded  of  “ Mede-”  and  a deuterotheme,  like  Mederic,  for 
instance,  or  Medewini,  or  MedefrtfS,  yielded  place  at  a very  early  date 
to  “ Peterborough.”  Bede  refers  to  the  consecration,  as  bishop  of  the 
Mercians,  of  Sa;xwulf,  “ qui  erat  constructor  et  abbas  monasterii  quod 
dicitur  Medeshamstedi,  in  regione  Gyruiorum,”  IV,  vi,  p.  21S.  The 
Peterborough  Saxon  Chronicle  (Laud  MS.,  scr.  twelfth  century),  at 
annus  654,  tells  us  that  it  was  called  “ Medeshamstede,”  “ forj>an  pet 
■Sasr  is  an  wad  )>e  is  gehaten  Medeswad.”  In  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript  there  are  the  words  “ Nota  de  prima  fund atione  de  Burch,” 
and  this  name  “Burgh”  is  that  by  which  Stexwulfs  foundation 
was  best  known  in  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  times.  “ Gildeneburh  ” 
was  another  appellation.  This  means  “ Goldenborough.”  The  mag- 
nificence of  Peterborough  Abbey  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  “ Orgoyl  de 
Bourk  ” which  is  found  in  a list  of  characteristics  of  different  localities 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.33 

31  Vide  “Gesta  Pontificum,”  “R.B.SS.”  No.  52,  1870,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  345- 

33  Cf.  T'mo  Saxon  Chronicles , ed.  Plummer,  notes,  ii,  241,  2. 
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Peterborough  and  Richborough. 


Reptacaestir. 

The  Old-English  name  of  Richborough  appears  once  in  Bede,  who 
tells  us  that  the — “ ciuitas  quae  dicitur  Rutubi  portus,  agente  Anglorum 
nunc  corrupte  Reptacaestir  uocata,”  I,  i,  p.  9.  The  Port  of  Rutu- 
bium,  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  is  now  silted  up,  but  in  Roman  times  it 
was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  the  continent.33  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Routoupiai.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports  that  Lupicinus  and  Theo- 
dosius the  Elder  arrived  at  “ Rutupia  ” in  367.  This  agrees  with  both 
Juvenal  and  Ptolemy  in  preferring/  to  b.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine.  Journeys  II  and  XII,  we  get  “ Ritupis,”  which  is  the  dative  case 
of  Ritupae.  In  the  Register  of  the  Dignitaries  we  get  Rutupis, 
which  points  to  Rutupae  as  the  nominative. 

A form  Rutupd  would  become  *RutupI  in  Old  English,  and  this, 
after  acceleration  of  the  accent,  correption  of  unstressed  u and  I,  and 
both  direct  and  transmitted  i-umlaut  of  ii-u,  would  yield  #Rytype. 
Metathesis3*  and  syncope  would  result  in  *Rypyte,  *Rypte,  and  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  case-value  of  e,  combined  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  to  replace  y,  the  i-umlaut  of  u,  by  e,  which  became  the 
rule  in  the  century  following  Bede’s,  resulted  in  the  form  Reptacaestir. 
This  really  means  the  city  of  the  Reptas  ; but,  of  course,  there  were 
no  such  people.  The  Kentish  form  was  #Reptacester.  Now  in  Old 
English,  short  vowels  became  long  when  one  of  two  subsequent  con- 
sonants fell  out35  ; eg.  mcegden,  regn,  \2gn ; Hidden,  ren,  \en  ; fimf  \ gans, 
sdmfto  became  in  Old  English  flf,  gos,  softe ; hdlh,  mearh,  sealh  had 
genitive  holes,  meares,  scales.  In  pure  Old-English  words  / is  seldom 
found  and  I can  give  no  instance  of  -ept  becoming  et,  i.e.  -ate.  But 
the  law,  of  which  I have  given  examples,  must  have  operated  in  the  case 
of  Rept-,  because  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  get  “ Ratesborough,” 

33  Cf.  Plummer’s  Bede,  ii,  5. 

84  Instances  of  metathesis  like  * Rypyta  for  Rutupi-  are  frequent : cf.  -bottle  for  bold ; 
settle  for  seld ; spall  for  spa  Id  (saliva);  O.E.  radels,  O.S.  rddislo , M.H.G.  rcelsel  (our 
“ riddle  ”).  Cf.  also  vi,  note  13,  supra. 

35  Cf.  Wright  Old-English  Grammar,  §§  143-145. 
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he  gives  no  information  about  Mailduf.  Bede’s  is  the  true  form  of  the 
name,  and  the  common  error  “Maildulf”  is  contaminate  with  the 
Old-English  imilf  Mailduf  was  the  original  founder  of  Malmesbury, 
an  Irish  monastic  establishment  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  Aldhelm’s 
instructor  and  predecessor,  and  died  before  A.n.  676.  Aldhelm’s  name 
and  fame  eclipsed  the  memory  of  the  true  founder  of  the  abbey,  for  a 
time,  and  in  two  of  the  Chronicles,  MSS.  C and  D,  in  annal  1015,  we 
find  “ binnan  Ealdelmesbyrig,”  ‘‘in  Aldhelm's  borough.”  The  Laud 
MS.  at  the  same  place  has  “ binnon  Mealdelmesbyrig,”  which  is  much 
less  correct,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  no  doubt,  eventually 
prevailed  and  in  course  of  time  became  Malmesbury.  In  the  time  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  this  conglomerate  of  Old  English  and  Irish 
was  so  firmly  established  that  that  historian  merely  referred  to  the 
Urbs  Mailduf  as  a town  “quod  nunc  corruptior  aetas  Malmesbiriam 
nuncupat.”31 

M EDESHAMSTEDI. 

This  word,  which  means  the  Homestead  of  someone  whose  name 
was  compounded  of  “ Mede-”  and  a deuterotheme,  like  Mederic,  for 
instance,  or  Medewini , or  Medefrt’S , yielded  place  at  a very  early  date 
to  “ Peterborough.”  Bede  refers  to  the  consecration,  as  bishop  of  the 
Mercians,  of  Stexwulf,  “ qui  erat  constructor  et  abbas  monasterii  quod 
dicitur  Medeshamstedi,  in  regione  Gyruiorum,”  IV,  vi,  p.  21 8.  The 
Peterborough  Saxon  Chronicle  (Laud  MS.,  scr.  twelfth  century),  at 
annus  654,  tells  us  that  it  was  called  “ Medeshamstede,”  “ for)>an  pet 
Ster  is  an  wtel  ]>e  is  gehaten  Medeswrel.”  In  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript  there  are  the  words  “ Nota  de  prima  fundatione  de  Burch,” 
and  this  name  “ Burgh  ” is  that  by  which  Saexwulf’s  foundation 
was  best  known  in  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  times.  “ Gildeneburh  ” 
was  another  appellation.  This  means  “ Goldenborough.”  The  mag- 
nificence of  Peterborough  Abbey  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  “ Orgoyl  de 
Bourk  ” which  is  found  in  a list  of  characteristics  of  different  localities 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.32 

81  Vide  “Gesta  Pontificum,”  “R.B.SS.”  No.  52,  1870,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  345- 

82  Cf.  Two  Saxon  Chronicles , ed.  Plummer,  notes,  ii,  241,  2. 
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Reptacaestir. 

The  Old-English  name  of  Richborough  appears  once  in  Becle,  who 
tells  us  that  the — “ciuitas  quae  dicitur  Rutubi  portus,  agente  Anglorum 
nunc  corrupte  Reptacaestir  uocata,"  I.  i,  p.  9.  The  Port  of  Rutu- 
bium,  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  is  now  silted  up,  but  in  Roman  times  it 
was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  the  continent.33  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Routoupiai.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports  that  Lupicinus  and  Theo- 
dosius the  Elder  arrived  at  “ Rutupia  ” in  367.  This  agrees  with  both 
Juvenal  and  Ptolemy  in  preferring/  to  b.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Anlo- 
nine , Journeys  II  and  XII,  we  get  “ Ritupis,”  which  is  the  dative  case 
of  Ritupae.  In  the  Register  of  the  Dignitaries  we  get  Rut  up  is, 
which  points  to  Rulupae  as  the  nominative. 

A form  Rutupce  would  become  *RutupI  in  Old  English,  and  this, 
after  acceleration  of  the  accent,  correption  of  unstressed  u and  I,  and 
both  direct  and  transmitted  i-umlaut  of  ii-u,  would  yield  *Rytype. 
Metathesis3'1  and  syncope  would  result  in  #Rypyte,  *Rypte,  and  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  case-value  of  e,  combined  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  to  replace  y,  the  i-umlaut  of  u,  by  c,  which  became  the 
rule  in  the  century  following  Bede’s,  resulted  in  the  form  Reptacaestir, 
This  really  means  the  city  of  the  Reptas  ; but,  of  course,  there  were 
no  such  people.  The  Kentish  form  was  *Reptacester.  Now  in  Old 
English,  short  vowels  became  long  when  one  of  two  subsequent  con- 
sonants fell  out33  ; eg.  mcegden , regn,  \cgn ; mceden , ran,  pen ; ftmf  guns, 
sdmfto  became  in  Old  English/)/  gos,  softe ; both,  mearh , sealh  had 
genitive  holes,  meares,  scales.  In  pure  Old-English  words p is  seldom 
found  and  I can  give  no  instance  of  -ept  becoming  et,  i.e.  -ate.  But 
the  law,  of  which  I have  given  examples,  must  have  operated  in  the  case 
of  Rept-,  because  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  get  “ Ratesborough,” 

33  Cf.  Plummer’s  Bede , ii,  5. 

34  Instances  of  metathesis  like  *Rypyta  for  Rutupi-  are  frequent : cf.  -bottle  for  bold ; 
settle  for  seld ; spall  for  spald  (saliva);  O.E.  rcedels,  O.S.  rddislo,  M.H.G.  rcetsel  (our 
“riddle”).  Cf.  also  vi,  note  13,  supra. 

33  Cf.  Wright  Old-English  Grammar,  §§  143-149. 
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the  parent  of  “ Richborough.”80  I cannot  account  for  the  s of  the 
possessive  case  in  Ratesborough,  and  the  final  change  from  Rates-  to 
Rich-  is  equally  curious. 

I think  it  very  doubtful  that  coins  of  Cnut  and  Edward  inscribed 
R1C  were  minted  at  Richborough. 

UlNTANCAESTIR. 

Bede  wavers  in  his  choice  of  words  when  naming  Winchester. 
We  get  two  forms,  namely,  (i)  the  adjectival:  “ Uentana  ciuitas,” 
V,  xviii,  p.  321  ; “ Uentanus  antistes,”  V,  xxiii,  p.  350  ; also — “ prouin- 
cia  Australium  Saxonum  quae  eatenus  ad  ciuitatis  Uentanae  . . 

parrochiam  pertinebat,”  V,  xviii,  p.  321  ; (2)  the  Roman — “ciuitas 
Uenta  quae  agente  Saxonum  Uintancaestir  appellatur,”  III,  vii,  p.  140; 
“episcopus  Uentae  ciuitatis,”  V,  xxiii,  p.  350. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  most  frequently  recurring  form  is 
Wintanceaster.  The  phrase  on  IVintan  ceastre  occurs  until  the  second 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  “ Winceastre  ” and 
“ Wincestre  ” take  its  place. 

In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine , Venta  occurs  on  four  Journeys  : VII, 
IX,  XIV,  and  XVI.  We  find  “Venta  Belgarum,”  or  “ Uelgarum  ” ; 
“ Venta  Silurum,”  and  “ Venta  Icenorum.” 

In  the  Nomina  Ciuitatum  a “Cair  Guent  ” occurs  in  MSS. 
M and  N next  before  “Cair  Colun  ” (Colchester)  and  “Cair  Londein.” 
This  may  represent  “Venta  Icenorum,”  near  Norwich.  Venta 
Belgarum  or  Velgarum  is  missing  apparently.  But  in  all  manuscripts 
extant  we  get  Cair  Pensa  uel  com  (or  uel  coif),  and  “ uel  coin  ” is  the 
abbreviated  form  of  Velgorum,  sc.  ue/go £,  misread,  with/  usurping  the 
place  of  the  Runic  wen,  and  s for  t.  PensauelcoA 37  therefore  = Wenta 
Uelcorum,  “Winchester.” 


30  It  is  thus  referred  to  by  William  Thorn,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey  from  its  foundation  to  1397;  Sir  Roger  Twysden 
Scriptores  Decern,”  1652. 

37  Cf.  Zeitschrifl  fiir  celtische  Philo  logic,  1905,  V,  118. 
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APPENDIX. 

Ythancaestir. 

Bede  tells  us  that  Chedd,  the  brother  of  Chadd,  evangelized  the  people  of 
the  East  Saxons  and  ordained  priests  and  deacons  “maxime  in  ciuitate  qure 
lingua  Saxonum  Ythancaestir  appellatur  . . . locus  est  in  ripa  Pentae 
amnis,”  III,  xxii,  p.  173.  This  name  means  the  City  of  Ytha,  and  Ytha  ought 
to  be  the  pet  form  of  some  such  man’s  name  as  Yth-gar,  Yth-heri,  or  Yth-wald. 
But  no  such  names  are  on  record. 

Yth-  exhibits  i-umlaut  of  *Oth-,  but  there  is  nothing  in  Bede  to  show 
whether  the  quantity  was  long  or  short.  The  word  Yth  docs  occur  among  the 
personal  names  in  Sweet’s  Oldest  English  Texts  (638),  and  it  has  a definite 
meaning.  It  is  the  Old-English  representative  of  a primitive  Germanic  form 
•unthjo,  the  Old  High-German  undea,  the  Latin  unda,  “wave.”  As  Ythancaestir 
has  been  proved  to  have  been  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  form  of  name  used  would 
appear  to  be  so  appropriate  in  meaning  that  we  might  feel  quite  certain  that  it 
must  be  erroneous  in  application,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  attraction 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  it.  Because,  if  y really  was  long 
“Ythancaestir”  would  appear  to  mean  City  of  Wave  ; not  of  waves  in  general, 
for  that  would  be  Ythacaestir;  nor  yet  of  the  wave,  for  that  would  be 
Y thecaestir ; but  cf  waves  personified. 

Now,  setting  on  one  side  the  possibility  of  coincidence  in  this  particular 
case,  English  names  of  places  are  not  constructed  upon  such  principles  as  these, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  an  older  form,  which  had  no  meaning  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  underlies  the  name  we  know.  That  older  form  can  only  be 
Othona,  ciuitas  being  understood.  In  the  naturalization  of  this  name  Latin 
S became  it,  according  to  rule  ; the  ending  -3  fell  away  ; the  stress  was  advanced, 
and  tire  unstressed  long  0 became  short.  This  gives  ‘tithon  and  postulates 
*Othoncaestrae,  the  -on  of  which  would  readily  become  -an.  These  considerations, 
though  they  do  not  explain  the  infection  of  u,  forbid  us,  nevertheless,  to  mark 
the  quantity  of  y as  if  it  were  yth.  In  the  fifth  century  the  representative  of 
initial  3 in  Othona  was  certainly  short ; and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  name  in  the  eleventh  century.  Initial  y,  if  long  for  a time,  in  the 
interval,  must  have  become  short  again  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  which 
time  two  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  name:  (1) had  become  « ; (2)  th  had 
become  f.  The  name  “ Efifecestre  ” in  Domesday  Book  is  undoubtedly  repre- 
sentative of  ’Ythecester.  The  form  tester  belongs  to  the  South-Eastern  dialect, 
in  which  also  _f,  the  i-umlaut  of  u,  is  displaced  by  e.  The  East-Saxon,  or 
London  dialect,  is  notorious  for  substituting  the  labial  aspirates  f and  v for 
the  dentals,  itk  and  the,  respectively ; cf.  “ anyfingk  ” and  “ fahver,”  for 
“anything”  and  "father.”  Now,  if  y in  Ythancaestir  was  short  in  the  fifth 
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century,  which  is  what  the  etymon  Othona  requires  ; and,  moreover,  if  it  was 
short  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  what  the  gemination  of  / in  the 
dialectal  resultant  “ Effecester  ” shows  quite  clearly,  it  cannot  have  been  long 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Consequently  Velum-  cannot  represent  Geotha-,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  initial  vowel  of  Ythancaestrae  was  short  all  through  the 
centuries  intervening  between  the  coming  of  the  Angles  and  the  Great 
Survey. 

I have  considered  Ythancaestir  among  the  names  of  mint-towns  mentioned 
by  Bede  in  deference  to  the  opinion  which  would  identify  it  with  Geothaburh 
and  ludanburh. 

Othona  was  mentioned  first  by  the  fourth-century  official  who  compiled  the 
Register  of  the  Dignitaries.  It  occurs  in  the  list  he  gives  of  the  names  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Litus  Saxonicum.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Fortenses  was  stationed  at  Othona,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Notable  Person  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  District  in  Britain. 
Only  one  form  of  this  place-name  has  come  down  to  us,  but  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  want  of  uniformity  in  connection  with  two  other  Roman  names  in 
South-Eastern  Britain.  We  get  Dnbris,  Rutupis  and  Le/nanis,  the  dative  cases 
of  plural  forms,  and  Otkonae  and  A uderidae  the  dative  cases  of  singular 
forms.  Othonae  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the  Register  of  the  Dignitaries. 
If  we  had  other  records  we  might  find  therein  Othonis , the  dative  of  a plural 
name  *Othonae.  Such  a form  would  ultimately  yield  Yth-.  The  long  ae  of  the 
termination  would  have  become  i,  and  ffthonl  would  have  passed  through  the 
stages  *othonl,  *uthoni,  *ythene,  to  *ythen  and  ythan. 


SAINT  CUTHBERT’S  PENNIES. 


By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Grantley,  F.S.A. 


FIG.  I. — jELFWALD  I.  OF  NORTHUMBRIA. 

N Archceologia  Aeikj.lianax  Nicholson  and  Burns  are  quoted 
as  having  stated  that  a bushel  or  so  of  small  silver  coins 
were  found  called  St.  Cuthbert's  pence  such  as  that  Bishop 
and  some  of  his  successors,  Bishops  of  Durham,  had  the 
privilege  of  coining.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  trace 
such  coins,  even  on  the  strength  of  such  a tradition  as  is  indicated  by 
the  above  statement,  and,  whilst  I do  not  suggest  that  there  are  any 
grounds  for  supposing  that  St.  Cuthbert  struck  any  coins,  I incline  to 
the  idea  that  coins  commemorative  of  him  may  be  assigned  to  kings 
of  Northumbria. 

In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , 3rd  Series,  vol.  xvii,  p 5,  I 
published  a unique  sceatta,  from  my  collection,  which  I acquired 
among  a quantity  of  ordinary  stycas  of  Eanred  and  Aethelred  II.  at 
the  sale  of  the  Bateman  heirlooms.  At  that  time  I suggested  the 
following  reading  ; — 

o o 


FIG.  2. — DETAILED  DRAWING  OF  THE  COIN  ILLUSTRATED  AS  FIG.  I. 

Obverse.— FtfcVAhDVS.  Cross. 

Reverse . — 4-  CVDbEVR.  Cross.  Fig.  1. 


VOL.  VIII. 


1 Vol.  vi,  New  Series,  p.  238. 
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I still  hold  to  the  attribution  of  this  sceatta  to  Aelfwald  I.,  7 7 8— 
789,  owing  to  the  ancient  appearance  which  is  unmistakeable,  the 
metal,  amount  of  debasement,  and  lastly  to  the  survivals  of  runic 
letters ; but  I find  that  a more  careful  survey  of  the  reverse  legend 
might  seem  to  warrant  a different  reading  to  the  above,  and  to  negative 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  name  of  a moneyer  “ Cuthbeart.” 

I now  believe  that  the  proper  reading  is 

Reverse — SC  V Db  E V RT, 

and  I suggest  that  it  was  struck  by  Aelfwald  I.,  King  of  Northumbria, 
in  commemoration  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  that  the  quotation  given  in 
the  A rclucologia  Ae^liana  may  refer  to  this  or  subsequent  com- 
memorative coins.  St.  Cuthbert,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  sixth 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  (685-688),  and  it  was  only  by  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  King  Ecgfrith,1  on  bended  knee,  and  that  of  the  whole 
synod,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  solitude  of  hermit  and 
discharge  his  episcopal  duties.  Ceolwulf,2  who  reigned  731-737, 
gifted  the  church  with  numerous  possessions,  and,  after  resigning  his 
crown,  became  a monk  of  Lindisfarne,  and  his  head  was  found  in  the 
coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  1104. 

It  is  probable  that  the  extreme  veneration  with  which  this  saint 
was  held  by  the  rulers  and  people  of  Northumbria,  might  have  pre- 
disposed those  in  authority  to  place  his  name  on  the  coinage  at  a time 
when  it  was  not  customary  for  moneyers  to  do  so,  and  this  may 
account  for  so  unusual  a legend  replacing  the  traditional  animal  by  the 
name  of  so  revered  a saint.  During  the  reign  of  Aelfwald  I.  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  still  at  Lindisfarne,  untouched  by  the  heathen 
Danes,  although  the  latter  had  stripped  the  Abbey  of  all  its 
valuables.3 

There  is  also  in  my  collection  a remarkable  sceatta  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  late  Sir  John  Evans,  and  of  which  a variety  was  sold 

1 Saint  Cuthbert , Raine,  p.  26. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  39. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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in  the  Rashleigh  sale  and  is  now  Mr.  Bruun’s,1  these  two  being  the 
only  specimens  known  to  exist. 


FIG.  3. — AETHELRED  I.  OF  NORTHUMBRIA. 

Obverse. — ED-f  LRED.  Cross. 

Reverse. — SZKICVD.  The  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  sideways?  Fig.  3. 

I would  suggest  for  this  reverse  S[epulchrum]  S[an]  C[t]I  CVD 
[berhti]. 

Both  the  S’s  are  Runic  survivals,  and  the  C of  Sancti  may  be 
compared  to  that  on  St.  Cuthbert’s  coffin  exhumed  and  examined 
on  May  17th,  i827,2and  now  exhibited  at  Durham.  Professor  Stevens 
pointed  out  that  the  letters  on  the  coffin  KGK  were  the  Runic  equivalents 
of  SCS,  and  that  it  was  preceded  by  a short  word  of  not  more  than 
three  letters,  the  last  of  which  was  clearly  an  S in  the  same  Runic 
character,  the  last  but  one  being  apparently  an  H,  making  the  whole 
inscription  an  abbreviation  of  IESUS  SANCTUS. 

Mr.  Haigh3  showed  that  these  two  characters  for  S and  C seemed 
to  belong  to  a different  futhorc  to  the  majority  of  the  alphabets,  and 
one  which  was  peculiar  to  Northumbria.  The  letter  “ cen  ” may  also 
be  compared  with  that  in  the  alphabet  of  Nemnious,  which  was,  I 
believe,  of  Northern  origin. 

The  small  letter,  which  I take  to  be  an  “I,"  on  one  of  the  coins  seems 
to  have  been  placed  but  of  order,  perhaps  to  save  space  and  for  symmetry. 
The  design  in  the  field  of  the  reverse  is,  I suggest,  a rude  conception 
of  the  Saint’s  shrine  seen  sideways.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  of  the 
usual  early  shape,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  given  by  Professor 
Stevens4  of  a similar  article. 

Concerning,  therefore,  the  appropriation  of  these  two  sceattas  with 
the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  sideways,  I propose  that  they  be  placed  to 
the  second  reign  of  Aethelred  I.  (790-796),  leaving  the  unique  sceatta 

1 Lot  141A.  2 Stevens,  Runic  Monuments,  vol.  ii,  p.  449. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  476A.  4 Num.  Chron.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xii,  p.  87. 
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of  the  same  king  with  the  animal-reverse,  which  is  in  my  collection, 
to  the  first  period  of  his  reign  (7 74-7 78).  It  is  probable  that  the 
latter  king  would  mint  his  first  coins  in  the  style  of  his  predecessors. 

I have  not  seen,  nor  is  the  existence  known  of,  two  sceattas,  one 
reading  ED-pLRED,  Reverse  CVDCILZ  (ex  Brummel1  collection),  and  one 
in  the  Rich2  cabinet  described  as  reading  OILS  EDXLRED  REX.  The 
first  coin  may  be  one  of  those  described  in  this  paper. 


FIG.  4- — PENNY  OF  ALFRED  FOUND  AT  CUERDAI.E. 

There  is  also,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
pence,  a most  difficult  legend  on  a penny  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Obverse. — -r  EL-f-  FRE  DRE.  In  centre  a small  cross  pattee  within 
a circle. 

Reverse. — ACDR  SSC,  in  two  lines,  divided  by  three  crosses  pattee,  with 
cross  pattee  above  and  below.  Fig.  4. 

There  are  three  of  these  pennies  known,  all  from  the  Cuerdale 
hoard.  One  is  in  the  National  Collection,  one  was  in  the  Rashleigh 
sale  (ex  Bergne) ; the  third  is  in  my  collection  (ex  Montagu).  I 
would  suggest,  diffidently,  that  the  reading  of  the  reverse  may  be  AUR 
[UM]  S[EPULCHRI]  S[ANCTl]  C[UDBERHTI],  and  that  these  coins  may  have 
been  struck  by  the  episcopal  authorities  either  at  York  or  Chester-le- 
Street.  It  is  not  until  Edward  III.’s  time  that  episcopal  coins  are 
known  of  its  successor,  the  mint  of  Durham,  i.e.y  differenced  from  the 
regal  coins  by  a mint-mark,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  had  a right  of  striking  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  with 
the  same  types  as  those  of  the  king.3  King  Alfred  evidently  held 

1 Sold  at  Sotheby’s,  July  7th,  1S28,  Lot  4. 

2 Saxon  Conquest  of  Britain , Haigh,  p.  46. 

3 In  1293  Edward  I.  directed  a writ  of  enquiry  as  to  the  privileges,  and  particularly 
the  rights  of  coinage,  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  ; and  it  was  found  “ that  they  had  enjoyed 
all  royal  privileges  within  the  liberty  of  Durham,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  England 
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St.  Cuthbert  in  great  veneration  from  the  time  when,  concealed  in 
the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he  dreamed  that  that  saint  in  bodily- 
shape  promised  him  victory  over  his  enemies.1 

Somewhat  later  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  under  their  abbot 
Eadred  found  out  the  abode  of  Guthred,  son  of  Hardicanute,  and  had 
him  placed  on  the  throne  of  Northumbria,2  a kingdom  then  stretching 
to  the  Tyne  and  dependant  on  Alfred  the  Great.  The  patrimony  of 
St.  Cuthbert  was  then  being  slowly  converted  into  a county  palatine, 
and  its  bishops  exalted  to  a high  station  in  the  later  See  of  Durham, 
which  succeeded  that  of  Chester-le-Street.  So  venerated  a place 
must  have  had  a continual  flow  of  treasure,  gems  and  bullion  in  ever 
increasing  quantity. 

In  this  instance  it  may  be  that  the  word  A arum  means  the 
treasure  or peculium  of  the  shrine.  It  can  hardly  refer  to  the  coin 
itself,  as  in  the  earliest  mention  of  the  ora ,3  in  Edweard  and 
Guthorms  laws  n°  7,  it  appears  that  1 2 ore  = 30  shillings  or  one  ora 
= 2-^  shillings. 

Perhaps  these  pennies  were  minted  during  the  seven  years  that 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Guthred  (Cnut)  in  894,  when  Alfred  the 
Great  united  the  sovereignty  of  Northumbria  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Heptarchy,  otherwise  one  might  have  expected  the  name  of 
Guthred  to  be  on  the  obverse. 

and  before  without  any  interruption,  as  of  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham.” 

1 Saint  Cuthbert , Raine,  p.  42. 

2 Saint  Cuthbert , Raine,  p.  48. 

3 Keary,  B.M.  Catalogue , vol.  i,  p.  xxxvi. 


A PENNY  OF  /ETHELRED,  SUB-REGULUS  OF  MERCIA, 
SON-IN-LAW  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  F.S.A.,  President. 


AM  not  unaware  that  in  attributing  a coin  to  .Ttthelred, 
the  great  ealdorman  and  sub-regulus  of  Mercia,  I am  putting- 
forward  a view  opposed  to  what  has  hitherto  been  accepted 
in  regard  to  his  position.  For  instance,  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  in 
his  introduction  to  vol.  ii  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Coins , p.  xxxvii,  writes  thus  : — 

“ .dEthelred,  the  leading  ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  a man  of  the  old 
blood  royal,  was  made  the  lord  or  the  ealdorman  (but  not,  we  observe, 
the  king)  of  the  Mercians,  and  he  was  married  to  yEthelflzed,  the 
' famous  * Lady  of  the  Mercians,’  the  daughter  of  Ailfred  and  sister 
of  Eadweard  the  Elder.  But,  of  course,  this  under-lordship  did  not 
include  the  right  to  strike  coins  ; so  that  if  TEthelred  issued  money 
at  any  mint  in  his  dominions,  that  coinage  would  bear  the  name  of 
/Elfred,  just  as  Eadgar’s  Mercian  coinage  (struck  in  the  lifetime  of 
Eadwig)  would  bear  Eadwig’s  name.” 

I am  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Keary ’s  assumption  that  Eadgar 
did  not  strike  coins  bearing  his  own  name  during  his  rule  in  Mercia 
in  the  lifetime  of  Eadwig  is  correct : — indeed,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
numismatic  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  let  us  proceed  with  our 
main  subject  and  see  what  the  charters  and  chronicles  disclose  in 
reference  to  ^Ethelred  and  his  wife  Atthelflted.  The  first  charter 
wherein  this  Aithelred  can  be  identified  with  certainty  is  Birch,  Cart. 
Sax.,  No.  537,  assigned  to  a date  between  a.d.  872  and  874.  Herein 
he  is  styled  Merciorum  dux.  In  B.C.S.,  No.  547,  assigned  to  a.d.  880, 
but  corrected  to  887,  he  is  described  as  dux  et  patricius  gentis 
Merciorum.  Auhelflted  signs  and  confirms  this  charter  as  conjux  or 
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coujunx.  In  No.  55 1 (a.d.  883  or  884)  he  has  the  designations  ecildorman  . 
and  dux.  In  No.  552  /Ethel red  is  described  as pricipatu  dominio  gentis 
Merciorum  subfultus  and  as  Merciorum gentis  ducat nm gubernans.  In 
No.  557  (a.d.  888)  as  procurator  in  dominio  regni  Merciorum.  In 
No.  561  (a.d.  889),  to  which  King  /Elfred  is  a party,  subregulus  et 
patricius  Merciorum.  and  in  No.  582,  of  uncertain  date,  Myrcna  hlaford. 
In  like  manner  /Ethelfked  is  included  with  /Ethelred  in  the  description 
Myrcna  hlafordas , and  she  is  frequently  styled  domina  Merciorum , and 
in  No.  632,  assigned  to  a.d.  916,  after  her  husband’s  death,  as 
gubernacula  regens  Merciorum. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle , rEthelweard , Symeon  of  Durham,  and 
Florence  of  Worcester  give  similar  descriptions,  indeed  AEthelweard, 
in  Book  IV,  Chapter  III,  uses  the  words  rex  AEthered  and  rex 
AEthered  Myrciorum , and  later  in  the  work,  as  of  the  year  a.d.  909, 
writes  of  him  as  qui  turn  regebat  Northymbrias  partes  Myrciasque. 
These  definite  descriptions,  rex , used  twice,  and  the  verb  regebat  in 
the  third  quotation,  would  seem  to  preclude  the  suggestion  that  rex  is 
written  in  error  for  dux. 

In  Symeon  of  Durham,  vol.  ii,  p.  r2  2,  Rolls  Series,  the  death  of 
/Ethelred  is  recorded  under  the  year  a.d.  912,  and  he  is  described  as 
Eximice  vir  probitatis  dux  et  patricius , dominus  et  subregulus 
Merciomim,  while  earlier,  at  p.  88,  he  is  described  as  Merciorum 
princeps. 

A later  authority,  Roger  of  Wendover,  in  his  account  of  the  year 
886,  states  definitely  that  /Ethelred  of  Mercia  was  of  the  royal  stock 
of  that  country. 

In  Symeon  of  Durham  (vol.  ii,  p 123),  under  the  year  a.d.  919,  the 
death  of  /Ethelflted  is  recorded,  and  she  is  referred  to  as  Merciorum 
domina ; /Ethelred,  her  deceased  husband,  is  described  as  subregulus  ; 
and  their  sole  daughter,  ZElfwynn,  is  recorded  to  have  been  left  hccredem 
regni.  In  the  same  passage  these  words  are  employed  in  reference  to 
/Ethelflaed’s  sole  rule  of  Mercia  viii  anno  ex  quo  sola  regnum 
Merciorum  strenuo  justoque  rexit  moderamine.  /Ethelflted  was  the 
eldest  child  of  the  marriage  of  Ailfred  the  Great  by  his  queen 
Ealhswith,  daughter  of  /Ethelred  Mucil  and  of  his  wife  Eadburh,  who 
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is  recorded  as  having  been  de  regali genere  Merciorum  regum  ( Symeon 
of  Durham,  ii,  106).  Aithelflted  was  born  about  a.d.  869  and  was 
married  to  ^Ethelred  of  Mercia  before  a.d.  886. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  886,  records  that 
King  .TElfred  restored  London,  and  that  all  the  Angle-race  that  were 
not  in  the  bondage  of  the  Danish  men  turned  to  him,  and  that  he  then 
committed  the  burgh  to  the  keeping  of  the  ealdorman  Hithelred. 

Having  now  recounted  sufficient  of  vEthelred  and  yEthelfia;d 
to  show  the  important  position  they  held  in  Mercia,  I have  the  pleasure 
to  describe  the  coin  which  I venture  to  assign  to  ./Ethelred,  rex,  or  at 
the  least  regulus,  of  the  Mercians.  It  is  of  that  type  of  the  money 
of  his  father-in-law  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  largest 
number,  and  which  by  the  compilers  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
is  described  as  Type  xiv  : — 


PENNY  OF  /ETHELRED,  SUB-REGUI.US  OF  MERCIA. 

Obverse. — Small  cross  patt£e,  around  + ED  PR  ED  RE,  in  four  groups, 
retrograde,  between  two  circles,  the  inner  plain,  the  outer  beaded. 

Reverse. — E D E L 

• • I • 

-"TAN  within  a beaded  outer  circle. 

yR.  Weight  20  grains. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  type  of  Alfred’s  coinage, 
which  was  copied  both  by  Halfdene  (Alfdene)  1 1.1  for  his  half-pence 
and  by  Guthrum  of  East  Anglia  for  his  pennies.  As  Guthrum  did  not 
receive  his  baptismal  name  of  /Ethelstan,  which  is  that  appearing 
upon  his  coins  in  the  forms  EDELIA,  EDELTA,  EDELTAN,  EDEL5AN,  etc., 
until  a.d.  878,  and  as  he  did  not  permanently  settle  in  East  Anglia 
until  a.d.  880,  it  is  probable  that  HLlfred’s  coins  of  Type  xiv  were  those 
current  not  earlier  than  that  date,  for  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 

1 See  Mr.  Andrew’s  “Buried  Treasure,”  B.N.J.,  vol.  i,  p.  21. 
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that  the  new  coinage  of  vEthelstan  II.  would  accord  with  the  latest 
issue  of  his  godfather  /Elfred.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
Aithelstan’s  coins  may  have  been  issued  at  any  time  before  his  death 
in  a.d.  890.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  issued  after  the 
agreement  known  as  “ Alfred  and  Guthrum’s  Frith  ” had  been 
entered  into  in  a.d.  886.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  date  to  be 
assigned  to  my  coin  of  Aithelred  of  Mercia  would  synchronize  with 
that  of  his  appointment  as  governor  of  London  by  King  ^Elfrecl. 
That  Type  xiv  preceded  the  monogram  types,  Types  vi  to  ix,  with 
which  are  associated  Types  xii  and  xx,  is,  I think,  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  the  unique  coin  which  forms  Type  x of  the  arrangement 
of  Alfred’s  coinages  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  This  has  an 
obverse  of  Type  xiv,  less  the  inner  circle,  and  a reverse  of  Type  ix. 
Type  xi  is  also  intermediate  between  Type  xiv,  with  which  its  obverse 
corresponds,  and  the  small  monogram  type  usually  associated,  but  not 
exclusively  so,  with  the  name  of  the  moneyer  TILEVINE.  Further  con- 
firmation of  this  order  is  afforded  by  an  unpublished  round  half-penny 
of  the  Lincoln  mint,  in  my  own  collection,  having  the  obverse  of 
Type  xiv  and  the  reverse  of  Type  ix,  which  I have  referred  to  as  the 
small  monogram  type. 

As  regards  the  moneyer  EDELSTAN,  whose  name  appears  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  coin  of  yEthelred  under  discussion,  I find  that  the  same 
name  occurs  upon  a coin  of  Alfred  of  Type  xiv,  British  Museum 
Catalogue , vol.  ii,  No.  308,  whereon  the  name  and  title  of  the  obverse 
legend  are  formed  into  three  groups,  these  indicating,  as  suggested  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Evans,  the  “pall”  formation  of  Canterbury,  and 
upon  three  coins  of  Type  xvii  of  the  Canterbury  mint,  Nos.  22-24  *n 
the  catalogue.  It  also  appears  upon  coins  of  Plegmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  similar  type  to  the  three  last-mentioned  pennies  of 
Ailfred.  These  cannot  be  earlier  in  date  than  a.d.  890,  the  year  of 
Plegmund’s  consecration. 

If  my  suggestion  be  correct  that  the  coin  of  /Ethelred  was  struck 
soon  after  the  government  of  London  was  entrusted  to  him,  in  a.d.  886, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  moneyers  would  be  temporarily  imported  from 
Canterbury  to  reinstitute  a coinage  in  the  restored  city.  I also  suggest 
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that  so  important  an  appointment  as  the  governorship  of  the  capital 
city  of  Mercia,  coupled  with  his  then  recent  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Wessex,  may  well  have  caused  yEthelred  to  feel  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  coinage  in  his  own  name,  knowing 
as  he  did  that  his  predecessor,  the  puppet  King  Ceolwulf  II.  of 
Mercia,  Halfdene  II.  of  Northumbria,  and  Guthrum-Aithelstan  of  East 
Anglia  had  exercised,  or  were  exercising,  similar  rights.  He  must 
also  have  known  that  at  this  time,  and  for  long  previously,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  been  accustomed  to  strike  coins  bearing 
their  own  names,  images  and  superscriptions,  a circumstance  equally 
well  known  to  the  moneyer  ./Ethelstan  of  Canterbury.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  vElfred  took  another  view  and  that,  on  this  being 
explained  to  his  son-in-law,  the  latter  ceased  to  coin  in  his  own  name. 

As  regards  the  date  of  issue  of  the  coinage  of  ALthelred  of 
Mercia,  my  remarks  and  suggestions  must  be  considered  as  being  only 
of  a tentative  character,  pending  a critical  examination  and  considera- 
tion of  the  coins  of  Ailfred  the  Great  and  his  contemporaries  with  the 
definite  object  of  elucidating  the  question  of  the  probable  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  the  types. 


A NUMISMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF 
WILLIAM  I.  AND  II.  (1066-1100.) 


By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  F.S.A.,  President. 

PART  II.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MINTS  {continued). 

Lincolnshire  : — D.B.  Lincolescire. 

Lincoln  : — D.  B.  Civitas  Lincolia. 

INCOLN,  although  a city  and  county  of  itself,  is  the 
capital  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Lindurn  and  it  had  the  status  of  a colonia. 
From  these  component  parts  the  present  name  is  derived. 
Later  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Lindiswaras,  an  Anglian  tribe  whose 
territory  was  called  Lindsey.  These  settlers  were  in  turn  supplanted  by 
Danes,  and  Lincoln  became  a state  of  Danish  Mercia  under  a jarl  of  its 
own,  and  one  of  the  loose  confederation  of  states  known  as  the  Five 
Burghs.  We  are  unaware  of  any  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
attributed  to  Lindurn,  but  its  position  as  a Roman  colonia  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  may  have  been  struck  there,  and  we  offer  the 
suggestion  that  these  may  be  found  amongst  those  now  attributed  to 
Lugdunum,  the  modern  French  city  of  Lyon.  Under  yElfred  the 
Great  coins  were  struck  bearing  the  name  of  Lincoln,  whilst  others  of 
the  same  place  and  of  about  the  same  time  appear  to  be  copied  from 
yElfred’s  coins  but  issued  under  other  authority.  It  is  probable  that 
coinage  took  place  at  Lincoln  under  Eadweard  the  Elder,  but  the  name 
of  this  mint  does  not  occur  upon  any  one  of  the  few  coins  of  that  king 
which  bear  a mint  name.  Some  coins  of  Hithelstan  are  attributed 
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to  it,  but  the  readings  of  these  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  With 
regard  to  the  coins  of  Eadmund,  Eadred  and  Eadwig  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  Eadweard’s,  namely,  that  only  very  few  of 
them  disclose  the  name  of  their  place  of  mintage,  and  Lincoln  is  not 
so  favoured.  During  the  reigns  of  Eadgar  to  Harold  II.,  both  inclusive, 
coins  were  struck  at  and  bear  the  name  of  Lincoln,  and  these  are  in 
abundant  evidence  in  our  cabinets  of  to-day. 

From  Domesday  we  learn  that  166  houses  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  castle.  This  was  erected  by  William  I.,  at  some  time 
after  May  nth,  in  the  year  1067,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  after 
recording  the  hallowing  of  his  Queen,  Matilda,  at  Westminster  on  that 
day,  Whitsunday,  proceeds  to  narrate  that  it  was  then  announced  to  the 
king  that  the  people  in  the  north  had  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  would  stand  against  him  if  he  came.  William  then  went  to 
Nottingham,  and  there  wrought  a castle  ; and  so  went  to  York,  and 
there  wrought  two  castles,  and  in  Lincoln,  “ and  everywhere  in  that 
part.”  Domesday  also  records  that  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  city 
of  Lincoln  used  to  render  twenty  pounds  to  the  king  and  ten  pounds 
to  the  earl.  Then  it  rendered  one  hundred  pounds,  by  tale,  between 
the  king  and  the  earl.  The  mint  then  rendered  seventy-five  pounds. 
This  large  payment  was  apparently  made  entirely  to  the  king  as  the 
contrary  is  not  specified,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  mint  at  Lincoln 
was  a royal  mint  of  great  importance  and  that  it  was  farmed  to  the 
burgesses.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  list  that  coins  of  all  of 
the  types  of  William  I.  and  II.  emanating  from  this  mint  are  preserved 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Type  VII  of  the  first-named  king. 

General  Note  as  to  the  order  of  the  Types  of  the  Coinage  of  William  II. 

There  has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  a coin  of  the  Thetford  mint  of 
the  type  Hawkins  247  which  appears  to  have  been  overstruck  on  a coin  of  the  type  of 
Hawkins  250.  This  being  so  it  is  evident  that  Hawkins  250  should  precede  Hawkins 
247,  and  that  our  type  4 should  be  corrected  to  type  3,  and  that  type  3 should  be  altered 
to  type  4. 

In  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  may  be  with  the  scheme  of  this  work  as  already 
printed  it  is  proposed  in  this,  and  in  the  future  portions  of  the  remainder,  to  adhere  to  the 
original  arrangement,  but  to  add  within  brackets  in  italics  the  corrected  references  to  the 
order  of  the  types  : — Thus, 


THE  LINCOLN  MINT. 
WILLIAM  L FIGURES  I to  13- 
WILLIAM  II.  FIGURES  14  to  20. 


1 OPHANE  CO.  S.E. 


The  Lincoln  Mint. 
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Type  3 (4)  = Hawkins  247. 

Type  4 (j)  = Hawkins  250. 

Our  thanks  are  accorded  to  Mr.  George  C.  Brooke  for  having  brought  to  our  notice 
the  important  item  of  new  evidence  disclosed  to  us  by  the  overstruck  coin  referred  to. 

This  rearrangement  is  supported  by  a Canterbury  coin,  since  inspected  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun,  having  for  obverse  Hawkins  247,  and  for  reverse  Hawkins  248. 

William  1. 

Type  I : — 

+ (?ARVIN  ON  LINEO,  York  Museum,  and  Royal  Collection, 

Copenhagen. 

* * G*IVEL  ON  LINEOLE,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  I. 

Mule: — Obverse,  Type  I,  reverse,  Type  II. 

f >fr  IELMER  ON  LINE,  from  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  36. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  I,  Fig.  1 1, 
and  Plate  XXII,  Fig..2. 

* ACEMVND  ON  LIN,  H.  M.  Reynolds.  Illustrated,  vol.  ii, 

Plate  1,  Fig.  10. 

Type  II  : — 

* IELMER  ON  LINE,  B.  Roth,  from  Montagu,  Part  V, 

Lot  63. 

* IELNER  ON  LIN 

* „ „ „ LINEO,  York  Find,  1845  (3) ; York  Museum, 

♦Plate  XXII,  Fig.  3. 

* * AHEMVND  ON  LI,  York  Find,  1845  ; H.  W.  Monckton. 

* G* EEEVINE  ON  LINE,  Christmas,  Lot  217. 

* * (TIFEL  ON  LINEO,  York  Find,  1845  (2). 

„ „ „ LINEOL,  sale  17,  3,  1855,  Lot  421  ; Lieut.- 

Colonel  H.  \V.  Morrieson  ; H.  A.  Parsons 
and  York  Museum. 


* IDLPINE  ON  LINCONE,  York  Museum. 

* ODCTRIM  ON  LINE,  York  Museum. 


* * OVBCRIM 

ON 

LINE, 

York  Find, 
Museum. 

VO 

CO 

(3);  York 

f * SAIFPARB 

ON 

LNE. 

Illustrated, 

vol. 

ii,  Plate  I, 

Fig.  14,  and  Plate  XXII, 
Fig.  4. 

* * 2EG*PAPARD  ON  LI,  another,  F.  A.  Walters. 

* * SEFPARD  ON  LIN,  York  Find,  1845;  York  Museum. 

* 2ELPARB  ON  LIN,  York  Museum. 
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* + SIFFARB  ON  LINZ 

* PVLF2I  ON  LINEO,  York  Find,  1S45  (2);  York  Museum. 

* * PVLSI  ON  LINCTO,  another,  York  Museum. 


Type  III  : — 


& 

-L 


* 


* IELFNOT  ON  LINEOLLEI 

* G*IFEL  ON  LINEOLNE,  from  the  Beaufoy  collection, 

Plate  XXII,  Fig.  5. 


LINEOLN 


* OSLAE  ON  [ ],  Spicer  MS. 

* SEC*PEARD  ON  LINI,  Rashleigh,  Lot  357. 


Type  IV 


* * SIHFEORB  OM.IN 

* „ „ ON  LIN 

f * SIHPORB  ON  LINE,  var.  : 2 in  centre  of  cross  on  the 

reverse.  Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate 
II,  Fig.  30,  and  Plate  XXII, 
Fig.  6. 

* * VLF  ON  LINEOLN,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  7. 

* * VNSPAE  ON  LINEO 


„ „ „ L1NEOL,  Rashleigh,  Lots  358  and  359- 

* PIHTRIE  ON  LINE,  Spicer  MS. 

* PVLSTAN  ON  LINE 


+ „ „ „ LINZO,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  8. 


Type  V : — 

t * SICTNEPIB  ON  LIN,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  9. 

* * SIG*VERIB  ON  LIE 

* * SIPORD  N LINEOLI 

* * BORSTAN  ON  LN 

* BVRSTAN  ON  LINE,  pierced,  A.  H.  Baldwin. 

* * VNSPAE  ON  LINE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* PIHTRIE  ON  LINZ,  Sainthill. 

* „ „ „ LINEO,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  10. 


Type  VI  : — 

* * VNSPAE  ON  LINE,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  II. 


Type  VII  : — 

No  example  hitherto  noted.1 


1 The  coin  of  this  type  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly  attributed  by  the  officials 
there  to  Lincoln,  is  of  Winchester,  and  from  the  same  dies  as  another  coin  correctly 
attributed  to  the  latter  mint. 
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Type  VIII 

* * SIFERB  OH  LINE,  Beaworth,  20. 

f * „ „ „ LINEOL,  Beaworth,  21,  fPlate  XXII,  Fig.  12. 

f * * SIFREB  ON  LINEO,  Beaworth,  II,  fPlate  XXII,  Fig.  13. 

* * VLF  ON  LINEOL,  Beaworth,  4. 

* „ „ „ LINEOLI,  Beaworth,  I. 

* „ „ „ LINEOLN,  Beaworth,  67. 

t * LINEOLNE  'i 

* „ „ „ LINEOLIE  l Beaworth,  47,  Tamworth,  I. 

* „ „ „ LINZOLNE  J 


Type 


William  II. 

f + BVRESTEN  ON  LINE,  from  sale  at  Sotheby’s,  30.4. 1904, 

Plate  XXII,  Fig.  14. 

* * VLF  ON  LINEOLNE,  from  the  late  Sir  John  Evans’s 

collection. 

* VLF  ON.INEO,  Tamworth  Find. 

* * VLF  ON  INEONEI 

* PVLFPINE  ON  LINZ,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 


Mule  : — Obverse,  Type  1,  reverse,  Type  2 : — 

* BEARSTAN  ON  [ ],  Spicer  MS. 

Type  2 : — 

* LEFPINE  ON  LIN,  anonymous  sale,  January,  i860,  Lot  hi 

(?  London). 

* BVRST[AN]  ON-IN,  Tamworth  Find. 

f * BVRSTAN  LNEOL,  Tamworth  Find  (2),  Plate  XXII, 

Fig.  15. 

f * VLF  ON  LINEOL,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  16. 

Type  3 {4)  '•  ‘ 

f * ARMZ[IL]  ON.INZOL,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  17. 
f * ELNOT  ON  LINEO,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  18. 

* PINBEI  ON  LINE 

* PINDI  ON  LINEO 

Type  4 (j) 

* * IIEII  ON  LINELN,  Plate  XXII,  Fig.  19. 

* A[RN]EIL  ON  LINENZ,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

f * * FOLEIERB  ON  LIN,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

fPlate  XXII,  Fig.  20. 

* OSB[ERN  OjN  LINE,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 
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T)Te  5 

* IINEE  ON  LINEOLNE,  L.  E.  Bruun. 

* FORCMERD  ON  LINE,  Spicer  MS.  (?  FOLEIERD). 

Stamford  : — D.B.  Stanford. 

Stamford  is  an  ancient  royal  borough  situate  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire, 
but  partly  in  Northamptonshire.  The  river  Welland  is  the  division 
between  these  shires,  and  the  Stanford,  = stone-ford,  across  this,  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  North  Road,  gave  the  town  its  name.  There  are  many 
other  places  in  England  also  called  Stamford  or  Stanford  for  the  like 
reason,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  preserved  the  uncorrupted  form 
of  the  name.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  records  that  a battle  took  place 
at  Stamford,  forty  miles  from  Lincoln,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
between  the  Britons  and  their  then  allies,  the  Saxons,  against  the 
Scots  and  Piets.  In  this  fight  the  latter  were  defeated,  but  the  Britons 
soon  found  to  their  cost  that  the  importation  of  mercenary  troops  was 
an  unwise  experiment,  a remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

Of  the  grants  to  the  monastery  of  Medehamstede  by  Wulfhere, 
King  of  the  Mercians,  a.d.  664,  by  Eadgar  and  other  potentates 
we  will  defer  writing  until  we  reach  our  account  of  Peterborough.  It 
now  suffices  to  note  that  Stamford  has  mention  in  these.  This  town 
also  was  one  of  the  Five  Burghs,  or  Boroughs,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  our  accounts  of  Derby,  Leicester  and  Lincoln. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  coins  were  struck  at  Stamford  under  /Elfred 
and  Eadweard,  but  we  feel  confident  that  under  yEthelstan  this  borough 
would,  in  common  with  other  boroughs,  have  the  privilege  of  a mint. 
To  it  we  assign  certain  coins  of  his  reign  bearing  the  inscription 
♦WIHTEMVNDMOST,  which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  Stafford. 
The  pennies  of  Eadmund,  Eadred  and  Eadwig  present  the  usual 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  nearly  general  practice  of  omitting  the  names 
of  their  minting-places.  Of  Eadgar  and  all  his  successors  to  Harold  II., 
inclusive,  we  have  coins  bearing  the  name  of  this  borough  preserved  to 
us  in  plenty  to  this  day. 

In  Domesday  the  account  of  Stanford  Burgu  Regis  is  placed 
between  those  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  the  borough  of  Torksey,  at 
the  head  of  the  survey  of  Lincolnshire.  From  it  we  learn,  amongst 
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other  particulars,  that  there  were  here  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
and  at  the  date  of  the  survey  six  wards,  five  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
sixth  in  Northamptonshire,  which  is  beyond  the  bridge,  and  yet  it  used 
to  render  all  customs  with  the  others  except  rent  and  toll,  which  the 
Abbot  of  Burgh  (Peterborough)  had.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
stone-ford  had  at  the  date  of  Domesday  been  replaced  by  a bridge. 
We  then  have  mention  of  five  houses  that  had  been  laid  waste  since 
the  time  of  the  Confessor  for  the  work  of  the  castle  within  the  five 
wards,  or  Lincolnshire  portion,  of  the  borough.  We  may  perhaps 
safely  infer  that  this  castle  was  erected  during  the  Conqueror’s  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  in  a.d.  1067,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
our  account  of  Lincoln.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  Stamford  used 
to  render  a Jirma  of  /’15,  but  at  the  date  of  Domesday  this  had  been 
raised  to  £^o.  In  addition  there  was  a payment  at  the  latter  date  of 
£ 2 8 on  account  of  “all  the  King’s  custom.”  Various  payments  appear 
to  have  been  comprised'  in  the  term  “custom”  or  “customs.”  At 
Worcester  ( D.B. , vol.  i,  folio  172  a.  1)  the  payment  that  King  Edward 
had  from  the  moneyers  is  termed  a “custom”  that  he  had  in  that  city. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  Domesday  the  mint  at 
Stamford,  although  originally  a royal  mint,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  burgesses,  and  that  the  King’s  rights  therein  were  paid  for  either 
in  the  increased  rent  of  £50  or  in  the  commuted  payment  of  £28 
referred  to  above. 

The  coinage  at  Stamford  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
continuous  character. 

Type  VII  of  William  I.  and  type  4 (j)  of  William  II.  are  the  only 
absentees  amongst  the  thirteen  types  of  the  two  kings,  and  these 
seeming  gaps  will  doubtless  be  one  day  repaired. 

William  I. 

Type  I : — 

* BVNPINE  ON  STAII,  FitzVVilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 

Cf.  Brunwine,  Type  III,  Plate 
XXIII,  Fig.  1. 

* * LIOFPINE  ON  STAI 

* LIOFINE  ON  STAN,  Durrant,  1847,  Lot  106. 

F 2 
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Mule  I-II 

* LIOFPINE  ON  STA,  York  Museum. 

„ „ „ „ W.  C.  Wells,  from  the  Marsham, 

Lot  222,  Montagu,  Lot  196,  and 
Murdoch,  Lot  177,  sales.  Found 
at  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire 
about  i860,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  2. 

* „ „ ,,  „ Murdoch,  Lot  178. 


Type  II : — 

* DIR  IE  ON  ZTANF,  York  Museum,  in  two  pieces. 

* LIOFRIE  ON  STANF,  York  Museum,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  3. 


Type  III 


Type  IV 


* * BRVNPINE  ON  STAI,  St.  Mary  Hill  Church 

Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  4. 

* * ELFNPNE  ON  STAN,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  5. 

* LIOFRIE  ON  STANFO 

* LIOFPINE  ON  STANI 

* LIOFPORD  ON  STANFOR,  Christmas,  Lot  215. 

* PVLFPINE  0[N  ST]ANI,  the  late  F.  G.  Plilton 

chipped. 


* * LEOFPINE  ON  STA,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  6. 


Find, 


Price, 


Type  V : — 

f * LIFPINE  ON  STAN,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  7. 

Type  VI  : — 

•P  LIOFPINE  ON  STLFR,  L.  E.  Bruun,  from  the  Sainthill, 

Warne  and  L.  A.  Lawrence 
collections. 

* PVLFPORD  ON  STAN,  W.  C.  Wells,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  8. 
„ „ „ STA,  Allen  sale,  Lot  336. 

Type  VII : — 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 


Type  VIII 

| * BRVNSTAN  ON  STI,  Beaworth,  1 7. 

f * „ „ „ STN,  Beaworth,  II, fPlate  XXIII,  Fig. 9. 

* G*ODELEF  ON  STA 

* „ „ „ STAN,  Beaworth,  5,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  10. 

„ „ „ STANF 

+ * * PVLFPORD  ON  STA,  Beaworth,  18,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  11. 
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William  II. 

Type  1 

* * BRVNSTAN  ON  STN,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  12. 

EDLffAERD  ON  ST  A,  Tamworth  Find,  probably  a mis- 
reading. 

* PLFPORD  ON  STENF,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 

Type  2 : — 

* PVLFPOR  ON  STAI,  W.  C.  Wells,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  13. 

* PVLFPORD  ON  STNF,  W.  C.  Wells,  from  L.  A.  Lawrence 

sale,  Lot  77,  Plate  XXIII, 
Fig.  14. 

Type  3 (4) 

* HIRM[OR]  ON  STAI,  Mr.  S.  Sharp’s  list. 

Type  4 {S)  : 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Type  5 

* * ARNTL  ON  STNF,  Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  1 5. 

* G*ODRIE  ON  STNFI,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  Morrieson, 

from  Moon,  7.5.1901,  Lot  42f 
Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  16. 


Middlesex: — D.B.  Midelsexe. 

London  : — D.B.  Lundonia. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  has  so  ancient  a 
history  that  the  origin  of  its  name  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It 
was  first  known  to  the  Romans  as  Londinium,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a Latinization  of  a British  appellation  that  had  original  reference 
to  the  dwelling  of  a person  whose  name  was  incorporated  into  that 
of  the  place.  In  later  Roman  times,  when  Londinium  became  a 
colonia,  it  received  the  name  of  Augusta,  that  is  Colonia  Augusta. 

London  has  been  a civitas,  or  city,  time  out  of  mind.  It  was  a 
city  and  county  of  itself  for  a lengthy  period,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  until  a few  years  ago,  it  was  geographically 
and  in  common  parlance  regarded  as  being  within  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 
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We  know  of  no  ancient  British  coins  that  can  be  attributed  to  this 
city,  but  a mint  certainly  existed  here  in  Roman  times  under  Carausius 
and  Allectus  and  their  successors. 

With  those  of  the  first-named  emperor  are  associated  coins  bearing 
the  names  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Upon  these  appear  the 
exergual  letters  AIL.,  for  Moneta  Londinensis.  P.L,  P.LN,  P.LO  and 
P.LON.  occur  in  like  manner  upon  coins  of  many  rulers  from  Aurelian 
to  Constantius  II.  The  fullest  of  these  readings  can  only  signify 
Pecunia  Londinensis.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  good  show  of 
reason  and  argument  in  support,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  that 
the  coins  of  the  BRITANNIA  type  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius 
were  struck  in  this  country,  and  not  improbably  in  London.1  The 
tentative  character  of  his  suggestion  was,  we  are  aware,  chiefly  in 
deference  to  the  desire  of  the  editors  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 
not  to  depart  from  the  already  received  opinion  that  these  pieces 
emanated  from  the  mint  at  Rome  and  were  all  imported  to  this 
country.  Certain  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins,  trientes , found  on  Bagshot 
Heath,  Crondal,  Hants,  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Grantley,  bear 
the  inscription  LONDVNI  or  LONDVNIV,  whilst  some  sceattas,  of 
rather  base  silver,  exhibit  the  name  lvndonia.  Ecgberht,  as  King 
of  Mercia,  a.d.  827-828,  struck  coins  with  the  inscription  LVNDONIA 
EIVIT”  and  the  same  name,  in  monogram,  occurs  upon  the  coins 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  From  his  reign  until  the  present  time  our 
series  of  London  coins  may  be  safely  regarded  as  complete,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  London  was  the  principal  mint  ol  Offa  and  his 
Mercian  successors. 

Under  yEthelstan  eight  moneyers  were  assigned  to  London, 
while  six,  the  next  highest  number,  were  allotted  to  Winchester.  The 
references  to  London  in  Domesday  are  only  of  an  incidental  character. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a separate  London  survey  was  compiled,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  We  may,  however, 
assume  that  the  mint  of  London  was  always,  as  it  now  remains,  a Royal 
Mint  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  From  what  we  have  said  above  it 


1 See  Numismatic  Chronicle , 1907,  pp.  353_^S- 
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follows  that  all  the  types  of  William  I.  and  II.  of  this  mint  are  in 
abundant  evidence  in  our  public  and  private  numismatic  collections. 


William  I. 


Type  I : — 


Type  II 


* * ALLFSI  ON  LVNDE 

* „ „ „ LVNDI,  variety  without  sceptre. 

* ELFSI  ON  LVNDN 

* „ „ „ LVNI 

f * * EADPINE  ON  LVNDE,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  1. 

* „ „ „ LVI,  from  Montagu,  Part  5,  Lot  60 ; and 

York  Museum. 

* EALD<?AR  ON  LVI,  E.  J.  Seltman. 

* ALDG*AR  ON  LVI 

„ „ „ LVNDEN,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  Morrieson. 

* ELFPINE  ON  LVNDE,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

ELFNI  ON  LVNDE,  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  27. 

* * G*ODRIE  ON  LVNDENE 

* „ „ ONI  LVNED 

„ „ ON  LVNI,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 

* G»ODPINE  ON  LVNDI,  Spicer  MS. 

* * SPETMAN  ON  LVN 

f „ „ „ LVND,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  2. 

f * PVLFPINE  ON  LV,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  3. 

* „ „ LVNDI 

f „ „ „ LVI,  variety  bust  to  right,  from  the 

Bergne,  Lot  289,  Brice,  Montagu, 
Lot  188,  and  Murdoch,  Lot  174, 
collections. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  I,  Fig.  7,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  4. 

* IE<?ELRIE  ON  LVN[D],  York  Museum. 

* * IEfTELPINE  ON  LI 

* ALLFSI  ON  LVNDEN,  York  Find,  1845  ; York  Museum; 

Rev.  C.  K.  Henderson. 

* „ „ „ LVNDNEI 

* /E.LFSIG*  ON  LVNDEN 

* * IELFSI  ON  LVNDEN,  and  York  Museum. 

* „ „ „ LVTDEI 

* IELFSIE  ON  LVNDNE,  York  Museum, 
f * IELEFSIE  ON  LVNDN,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  5. 

„ „ „ LVNDEN,  York  Find,  1845. 
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* 7E.OLFSI  ON  LVND 

* IEOLFSI  ON  LVNDEN,  York  Find,  1845  ; York 

Museum. 

* IELPINE  ON  LVNDEN 

* IELPIJE  ON  LVNDEN,  York  Find,  1845  ; York  Museum. 

* 7ELPIIE  ON  LVNDE,  York  Museum. 

* IELPNE  ON  LVNDE[N],  York  Museum. 

* * ELFPINE  ON  LVND.  and  York  Museum,  Plate  XXIV, 

Fig.  6. 

* EADPA  ON  LVNDE 

* EADPINE  ON  LVI,  York  Museum. 

* „ „ „ LVNI,  York  Find,  1845  (2). 

* EDPINE  ON  LVDEI,  Montagu,  Lot  191. 

„ „ „ „ York  Museum ; and  Spink  and  Son. 

* EALDCTALR  ON  LVND,  York  Museum. 

* * EALDGVAR  ON  LVN,  York  Find,  1845. 

* EALG*AR  ON  LVN,  B.  Roth,  from  Montagu,  Part  V, 

Lot  63. 

* * ELDGVAR  ON  LVND,  York  Find,  1845. 

* * ALDG*AR  ON  LVN,  York  Find,  1845  (5). 

„ „ „ LVND,  Simpson  sale. 

f * „ „ „ LVNI,  and  York  Museum,  fPlate  XXIV, 

Fig-  7- 

* (TDDRIE  ON  LVND,  W.  C.  Wells. 

* „ „ „ LVNDE,  York  Find,  1845  (3);  York 

Museum. 


„ „ „ LVNDEA 

„ „ „ LVNDEI 

„ „ „ LVNDI,  York  Find,  1845  (2). 

„ „ „ LVNDNE,  York  Find,  1845. 

„ „ „ LVNDNEI 

„ „ „ ONLVND 

* G*ODPINE  ON  LVND,  Durrant,  Lot  160. 

„ „ „ LVNDI,  York  Find,  1845  (2). 

„ „ „ LVNDN,  York  Museum. 

„ „ „ LVDI,  York  Museum. 

„ „ „ LVNI,  York  Find,  1845  ; York  Museum. 

„ „ „ LVNI 

* G*OPINE  ON  LVNDN 


* IDEFIS  ON  LVN  DENE 

f * „ „ „ LVNDENI,  York  Find,  1845  (4);  York 

Museum,  fPlate  XXIV, 
Fig.  8,  altered  legends. 
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f * * PVLFPINE  ON  LOVN,  a third  specimen,  O’Hagan, 

Lot 405,  fPlate  XXIV,  Fig.  9. 

t „ „ „ lvn 

„ „ „ LVHDE,  the  late  J.  Verity, 

f „ „ „ LVHDEH,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  10. 

Type  III  : — 

f * iECTELRIE  ON  LVND,  others,  St.  Mary  Hill  Church  Find  ; 

W.  C.  Wells,  fPlate  XXIV,  Fig.  u. 

* IE(?LRIE  [ON  LjVNDNE,  broken  ; W.  S.  Lincoln  and 

Son. 

f * 7ELFSI  ON  LVNDENEN,  altered  legend,  Plate  XXIV, 

Fig.  12. 

* „ „ „ LVNDDNI,  and  F.  A.  Walters. 

* TELFSIG*  ON  LVND,  St.  Mary  Hill  Church  Find. 

* IELFSI  ON  LVNDNEI 

* IEELFSI  ON  LVNDELNI 

* * BRIHTRIE  ON  LVNI,  chipped. 

* BRIHT[-  - - ON  LV]NDNI,  broken ; W.  S.  Lincoln  and 

Son. 

* * EADRIE  ON  LVNDD 

* * EHDPINE  ON  LVNDD 

* EALDCTAR  ON  LVNDEI,  C.  R.  Taylor,  1874,  Lot  205  ; 

Christmas,  Lot  214. 

* * EALDOAR  ON  LVND 

* (TODRIE  ON  LVNDE,  Murdoch,  Lot  180. 

„ „ „ LVNDD,  L.  A.  Lawrence. 

„ „ „ LVNDDE,  Martin,  Lot  59. 

* „ „ „ LVNDDI,  also  L.  E.  Bruun  and  Bernard  Roth, 

f „ „ „ LVNDENEI,  and  H.  M.  Reynolds. 

* * G* ODPINE  ON  LVNDI,  Montagu,  Part  V,  Lot  67  ; St.  Mary 

Hill  Church  Find. 

* * (?ODPI  ON  LVNDDEI 

* LEOFRIE  ON  LVND,  St.  Mary  Hill  Church  Find. 

* LIFIE  ON  LVNDNEI 

* SIBODE  ON  LVNDE 


t 


t * „ „ „ LVNDEN 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  77,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  13. 

* VHTRED  ON  LVDNEI,  Montagu,  Lot  199. 

* „ „ „ LVNDI,  St.  Mary  Hill  Church  Find  (?). 

* PVLFPINE  ON  LVN,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

,,  „ „ LVND,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 


a a 


LVNDI 
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Type  IV  : — 

* IEG*EIPINE  ON  LVNIH,  Miss  Helen  Farquhar. 

* * IELFPINE  ON  LVNDEI 

* IELPINE  ON  LVND,  City  of  London  Find,  1872. 

„ „ „ LVNDE,  City  of  London  Find,  1872  (2),  in 

Guildhall  Museum. 

„ „ „ LVNDI,  the  late  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

* BLAESVNV  ON  LVN,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

„ „ „ LVN  (ligulated),  City  of  London  Find, 

1872,  Guildhall  Museum. 

„ „ „ LVND,  Christmas,  Lot  218. 

f + BLMESVNV  ON  LVND,  variety  dotted  inner  circles,  from 

Montagu,  Part  V,  Lot  72. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  31,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  14. 


* 

* 

* 

* 


* EOLSPEG*EN  ON  LV,  Durrant,  Lot  146. 

, „ „ LVI 

„ „ „ LVNDE 

* EADPINE  ON  LVNDE 

„ „ „ LVND 

* EALDffAR  ON  LVN 

* ALDffAR  ON  LVND,  City  of  London  Find,  1872,  Guild- 

hall Museum  ; Allen,  Lot  356. 

* ALG*AR  ON  LVND,  C.  R.  Taylor,  1874,  Lot  206. 

* IODINE  ON  LVNDE 


„ „ „ LVNDEI,  Cuff,  Lot  667. 

* * GOODIE  ON  LVNDNEN 

t * G*ODPINE  ON  LVND,  City  of  London  Find,  1872. 

„ „ „ LVNDI,  Montagu,  Lot  205. 

„ „ „ LVNI,  Lieut.-Colonel.  H.  W.  Morrieson. 

* * PVLFRIE  ON  LVNDI 

* * PVLFIE  ON  LVDN 

„ „ „ LVNDN 

* PVLFPORD  ON  LV,  sale  at  Christie’s,  5.3.1845,  Lot  77. 
Cut-farthing,  f /VNDE/,  found  on  Dunwich  beach,  from 

E.  R.  H.  Hancox. 


1 ype  V : — 


* BRIHTM7ER  ON  LVN,  B.  Roth,  from  Montagu,  Part  5, 

Lot  74. 

* * BRITMIER  ON  L 

LVND 
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* BRITMIER  ON  OILVHD 

* * BRIHTRIE  ON  LV,  and  L.  E.  Bruun. 

„ „ „ LI,  Murdoch,  Lot  189. 

„ „ „ LVN,  Pershouse,  1862,  Lot  115. 

* * BRHTRIE  ON  LVI,  Bea worth  Find. 

* BRVNIE  ON  LVN 

+ EDPA  ON  LVNDN,  Montagu,  Lot  215. 

* * EADPI  ON  LVND 

„ „ „ LVNDEN,  L.  E.  Bruun. 

* * EDPI  ON  LVNDE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* IEDPINE  ON  LVND,  Christmas,  Lot  221. 

„ „ „ LVNDE,  Sale  26.3.1866,  Lot  1 12. 

* * G*ODRIE  ON  LVND 


LVNDEI,  Cuff,  Lot  670. 


»» 


LVNDENE 


* G*ODPINE  ON  LVI,  Beaworth  Find ; L.  E.  Bruun  and 

H.  Alexander! Parsons. 

f „ „ „ „ variety,  dotted  inner  circle  on 

obverse. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  40,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  15. 

* * <?ODPINE  ON  LVN,  Beaworth  Find. 

f „ „ „ LVND,  variety,  dotted  inner  circle  on 

reverse. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  41,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  16. 

* * G»ODPINE  ON  LVN),  Beaworth  Find. 

* + G*ODPII  ON  LVND,  and  Royal  collection,  Copenhagen. 

* * G»ODPI  ON  LVND 


„ „ „ LVNDE,  Dymock,  Lot  178. 

* „ „ „ LVNDEI,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ LVNDI,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * (TOPI  ON  LVNDE 

* * PVLFPORD  ON  [LVN]DE 


Type  VI  : — 

* * EDPI  ON  LVNDEI,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ LVNDNE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ LVNDNI,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ LVNDN,  and  Murdoch,  Lot  200. 

* G*ODRIE  ON  LVNDNE,  H.  Alexander  Parsons. 

* * (?ODPlNE  ON  LVN,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ LVND,  Beaworth  Find. 

„ „ „ LVNDE,  the  late  J.  Verity. 
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t * 


Illustrated, 

t * 

Illustrated, 

* * 
* * 


(TODPINE  OK  LVNDI,  from  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  74  ; 

variety,  the  king’s  crown  is  of 
the  form  found  on  Type  III. 
vol.  ii,  Plate  III,  Fig.  49,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  17. 
G*ODPINE  ON  LVNI,  from  Murdoch  sale,  Lot  199,  over- 
struck on  a coin  of  Type  V. 
vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  43,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  18. 
<?ODPINE  ON  LVNr,  Beaworth  Find. 

MANIE  ON  LVNDEI,  from  Bentham  sale,  Lot  30. 


Type  VII 

* * 

t » 

Illustrated, 

* 

t * 
* * 
* * 
* 


ii 

* 

a 

>» 

* 

* * 

!» 

t » 

Type  VIII 

* * 

* 

ii 

ii 

* 

JJ 

* * 

* 

ii 

* 

a 

* * 
* * 
* 

t * * 


IELFPINE  ON  LVI,  and  F.  A.  Walters. 

„ „ LVN 

vol.  ii,  Plate  III,  Fig.  50,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  19. 
IELFPINE  ON  LVNI,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 
IELFPIE  ON  LVNDI,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  20. 

BERITERI  ON  LVNED 


BRIHPINE  ON  LVI,  Beaworth  Find. 

EDPI  ON  LVNDEI,  L.  E.  Bruun. 

„ „ LVNDND,  L.  E.  Bruun. 

„ „ LVNDNE,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans ; Allen, 

Lot  318. 


>> 

a 


LVNDNEI 

LVNDNI 


„ „ LVNDNII,  pierced,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 

IEDPI  ON  LVNDN,  Murdoch,  Lot  193. 


PVLFPINE  ON  LV 


LVI,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 
LVN,  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  21. 


IELFRIED  ON  LV,  Beaworth,  28. 

„ „ LVI,  Beaworth,  32,  Xamworth  Find. 

„ ,,  LVN 

„ „ LVJDI,  Beaworth,  7. 

IELFRED  ON  LVN,  Beaworth,  13. 

” ” LVND,  1 Beaworth,  11. 

„ „ LVN),  J 

IELFRE  ON  LVNDN,  Beaworth,  26. 

ALFRIED  ON  LVN,  Beaworth,  I. 

IELPINE  ON  LVNDEN,  Spicer  MS. 

IEPI  ON  LVNDEI,  Beaworth,  67  ; Tamworth,  I. 
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Illustrated, 

* * 
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* 
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9) 
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* 

9) 

# 

99 
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* 

99 
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IEPI  ON  LVNDN,  Beaworth,  26. 

„ „ LVHDHE,  Beaworth,  36. 

„ „ LVNDNI,  Beaworth,  8. 

vol.  ii,  Plate  III,  Fig.  55,  and  Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  22. 
BRIHTPINE  ON  LV,  Beaworth,  41. 

„ „ LVI,  Beaworth,  49  If  Plate  XXIV, 

„ „ „ Hawkins , 242  i Fig.  23. 

„ „ LVN,  Beaworth,  14. 

BRIHTPIIE  ON  LV 

„ „ i-vi 

„ „ LVI,  variety,  no  inner  circle  on  obverse. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Cuff. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  III,  Fig.  65. 

BRIHTPIE  ON  LV 

„ „ LVN,  Beaworth,  7. 

BRVNIE  ON  LVN),  Beaworth,  I. 

BRVMHIE  ON  LVND,  Tamworth,  I. 

EDRIE  ON  LVND,  Beaworth,  8. 

„ „ LVNDI,  Hawkins , 241  and  242 ; Beaworth, 

40. 

„ „ LVNDN,  Hawkins,  241  and  242;  Beaworth, 

31. 

„ „ LVNE,  Beaworth,  54. 

EDPI  ON  LVNDE,  Beaworth,  62. 

„ „ LVNDEI,  Beaworth,  1 7. 

„ „ LVNDEN,  Beaworth,  8. 

„ „ LVNDI,  Beaworth,  5. 

„ „ LVNDN,  Hawkins , 241  and  242  ; Beaworth,  10. 

„ „ LVNDNE,  Beaworth,  18. 

„ „ LVNDNEI,  Beaworth,  14. 

„ „ LVNDNI,  Beaworth,  7. 

„ „ VNDNI,  Beaworth,  4. 

G*ODRIC  ON  LVND,  variety,  annulet  on  the  King’s  left 

shoulder;  and  W.  C.  Wells. 

„ „ LVNDN,  similar  variety. 

(TODPINE  ON  LVN,  Beaworth,  37. 

LVND,  Beaworth,  53. 

LVN) 

LVNDNEI 

LVNI,  Hawkins,  242  ; Beaworth,  10. 
OINDNEI,  Hawkins,  241  and  242  ; 
Beaworth,  18. 
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Type  i 


Type 


* * IELFRIED  ON  LVN,  Tamworth  Find,  L.  E.  Bruun. 

+ „ „ „ LVHD,  Tamworth  Find,  9. 

„ „ „ LVID,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 

* „ „ „ lvie 

j-  „ „ „ LVIE,  overstruck  on  coin  of  Type  VIII  of 

William  I. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  Fig.  66,  and  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  1. 

* ALFRED  ON  LVND,  Spicer  MS. 

* IELFRIE  ON  LVN,  Shillington  Find. 

* IELFPH5H  ON  LVND,  LVND  is  probably  a misreading 

for  SAND  = Sandwich. 

* IE[PI]  ON  LVND 

* IELFPIND  ON  LVNI,  Cuff,  Lot  721. 

* * BRIHTPI  ON  LVND,  Tamworth  Find,  and  Royal  collec- 

tion, Stockholm. 

f * * BRIHTPINE  ON  LVI,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  2. 

* * BRVNIE  ON  LVNDN,  another,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W. 

Morrieson. 


* 


* 


» n 


LVNDNE 


* BRVNINE  ON  LVIE,  H.  Alexander  Parsons. 

* EDRIE  ON  LVN),  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

„ „ „ LVEfDL,  Tamworth  Find,  2. 

„ „ „ LVNDN,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

„ ,,  „ LVNDNE,  Tamworth  Find  ; the  late  Sir  John 

Evans. 

„ „ „ LVNDIE,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ „ „ LVNDNEI,  Tamworth  Find,  2. 

„ „ „ LVNDLEI,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ „ „ LVNDNI,  Tamworth  Find. 

* EDPI  ON  LVN 


t » 


)) 


* 

* 


» 


» 


>1 


» » 


„ LVNDEI,  variety,  dotted  inner  circle  on  reverse, 
Plate  XXV,  Fig.  3. 

OIN  LVNDEI,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ LVNDNE,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ LVNDNEN 

„ LVNDNI,  Tamworth  Find ; W.  S.  Lincoln  and 
Son. 


* IEG*LRIE  ON  LVND,  Allen  Lot  320. 
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f * IELFPINE  ON  LV,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  4. 

„ „ „ LVN,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

„ „ „ „ Tamworth  Find. 

* BRVNI  ON  LVND,  Tamworth  Find. 

+ BRVNIE  ON  LVN 

j-  „ „ „ „ variety,  no  annulet  in  centre  of  cross 

on  the  reverse. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  P'ig.  72,  and  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  5. 

* BRVNIE  ON  LVND 

* BRHNINE  ON  LID,  H.  Alexander  Parsons. 

* BVENT  ON  LVN,  Christmas,  Lot  210. 

* BNT  ON  LVNDN,  Miss  Helen  Farquhar. 

* * BVT  ON  LVNDN,  Tamworth  Find,  4. 

„ „ „ LVNDN),  W.  C.  Wells. 

„ „ LVNDLE,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ „ „ LVNDE,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

* EDRIE  ON  LVN),  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

* „ „ „ LVNDI,  others,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 

and  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

„ „ „ LVNDNE 

* EDPINE  ON  LVN 

* „ „ „ LVND 

„ „ „ LVNDE,  Tamworth  Find,  2;  and  the  late 

Sir  John  Evans. 

„ „ „ LVNDNE 

* EDPINEI  ON  LVH) 


* EDPI  ON  LVNDE,  Tamworth  Find. 

„ „ „ LVNDNE,  Tamworth  Find,  3 ; Allen,  Lot  319. 

* G-ODPINE  ON  LV,  Tamworth  Find. 

f * „ „ „ LVN),  Tamworth  Find,  3,  fPlate  XXV, 

Fig.  6. 

„ „ LVNDI 

* LIFSEI  ON  LVND,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

* * LIFSI  ON  LVNDE,  Tamworth  Find. 

f „ „ ,,  LVNDN,  Tamworth  Find ; W.  S.  Lincoln  and 

Son. 


* LIFSIE  ON  LVNDI,  Tamworth  Find. 

+ LIFPINE  ON  LVND,  Montagu,  Part  5,  Lot  85.  Mis- 
reading of  * EDPINE  ON 
LVNDE 


* PVL<?IEER  ON  LV[N],  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

* PVLffAR  ON  LVN),  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  7. 

* * PVLFPORD  ON  LVNE 
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Type  3 {f) 

f + IELPINE  ON.OI,  formerly  attributed  to  Gloucester,  Plate 

XXV,  Fig.  8. 

* * ALFPINE  ON  LVND 

f * IEG*LPORD  ON.VN,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  9. 

* * BRVNIE  ON  LV 

„ „ „ LVN,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Museum. 

„ „ ON.VN,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

* * ODGVYR  ON  - - NDI 

* SMIEPINE  ON.VN,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

* * BIDRIE  ON  LVN 

f „ „ „ LVNI,  from  Montagu,  Lot  257,  Plate  XXV, 

Fig.  10. 

* PALEIN  ON  EVI,  and  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

* PVLFPORD  ON  LV,  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  83. 


TyPe  4 (j) 

* 

* * 
* 

t > 

» 

* 

t * 

* 

)) 

it 

* 

* * 

* 

it 

it 

* 

t * 
* * 
* 


* 

it 

* * 
* * 


IE<?LPORD  ON  LVN,  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  82. 

IELF(?AR  ON  LVN 

IELFPINE  ON  LV,  Royal  collection,  Stockholm. 

„ „ LVN.  Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  p.  178,  Fig.  5, 

and  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  1 1. 

„ „ ON.V,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

ALDPINE  ON  LVN,  Allen,  Lot  358. 

ALG>AR  ON  LVN,  in  lead.  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  12. 

„ „ LVNDN 

„ „ LVNDNE,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

BRIHTMIER  ON  LVN,  Spicer  MS. 

BRVNIE  ON  LV 
„ „ LVN 

„ „ LVND,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

BRVNIG*  ON  LVN,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

BRVNI  ON  LVN,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  13. 

BVT  ON  LVNEN 


EDPI  ON  LVNDI,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son;  Allen,  Lot 

359- 

„ „ LVNDN,  Bergne,  Lot  319;  Allen,  Lot  358. 

„ „ LVfDN,  Royal  collection,  Copenhagen. 

„ „ LVNE 

<?ODPINE  ON  LV,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  14. 

ORDG*AR  ON  LVN,  others,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 

W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son ; the  late 
J.  Verity. 
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* BVRIE  ON  LVND,  William  Ransom,  from  Shillington 

Find. 

f * PVLHOD  ON  LVI,  also  F.  A.  Walters,  fPlate  XXV, 

Fig.  15. 

* „ „ „ ON. VI 

* PVLFPI  ON.VN  (VN  ligulated),  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

* PVLFPORD  ON  LV,  Montagu,  Lot  268 ; W.  C.  Wells. 

* „ „ „ ON-V,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  Morrieson. 


Type  5 

* * IELFPINE  ON  LVN 

* IELPINE  ON  LVNDEN,  Spicer  MS. 

+ ADLBOLD  ON  LND,  Montagu,  Lot  262. 

* ESTMIE[R  ON]  LVNDEI,  F.  A.  Walters. 

* ESTMIER  ON  LVI,  Murdoch,  Lot  206. 

* ORDCAR  ON  LVND 

* * ORDGLA.ER  ONLVI 

* * SMIEPIIE  ON  LVN,  Durrant,  Lot  172. 
f * PVLFI  ON  LVNDI,  Plate  XXV,  Fig.  16. 
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A PENNY  OF  LLYWELYN,  SON  OF  CADWGAN,  OF 
THE  TYPE  OF  THE  SECOND  ISSUE  OF  WILLIAM 
RUFUS. 

By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  F.S.A.,  President. 


PENNY  OF  LLYWELYN  OF  WALES,  CIRCA  IO75-IO99. 

HIS  remarkable  coin  was  purchased  by  me  from  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  were 
unable  to  give  me  any  information  as  to  its  provenance,  but 
it  is  within  my  own  recollection  that  it  remained  for  some 
years  in  one  of  their  cabinets  amongst  coins  of  William  II.,  where  it 
was  attributed  to  the  Southwark  mint.  It  is  of  the  type  of  that  king’s 
second  issue,  Hawkins  246,  which,  according  to  my  view,  was  current 
from  Michaelmas  1090  to  the  same  time  in  1093.  The  legends  appear 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Obverse. — HE*  LEPirTEN  RE* 

Reverse.—*  HRVEOV  OH  RVDEO 

It  is  of  good  silver  and  weighs  18  grains. 

The  obverse  inscription  gives  the  name  Lewillen , followed  by  the 
word  Rex , a form  of  the  name  not  far  removed  from  that  usually 
adopted  in  the  Annales  Cambria;,  namely,  Lewelin. 

The  coin  is  illustrated  in  the  electrotype  block  set  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  and  in  the  opposite  plate,  wherein  it  is  enlarged  to  four 
diameters. 
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A Penny  of  Llywelyn. 


The  name  of  the  moneyer,  hrveov,  is  otherwise  unknown  upon 
coins  of  the  time  of  William  I.  and  II.,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  HERVEIVS  is  intended. 

Thinking  that  some  Cambrian  name  might  be  indicated,  I 
communicated  with  Professor  Sir  John  Rhys  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
but  he  could  offer  no  suggestion  which  he  could  consider  satisfactory, 
and  wrote  that  he  was  inclined  to  share  my  opinion,  that  the  name  of 
Hervey  is  meant. 

As  regards  the  name  of  the  mint,  RVDEO,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors,  near  Carmarthen,  is  denoted.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Princes , Brut  y Tywysogion , the  name  is  written 
“ castell  Ryt  y Gors  ” and  “gastell  Ryt  Cors.” 

Having  obtained  the  following  data  to  work  upon,  namely — 

1.  The  name  of  a person,  Lewillen,  styled  Rex,  or  King ; 

2.  The  name  of  his  moneyer,  Herveius  ; 

3.  The  place  of  mintage,  RVfiEO  = Ryth  Co  = Ryt  Cors  = 

Rhyd  y Gors  ; and 

4.  The  approximate  date,  derived  from  that  of  Type  2 of 

William  Rufus,  a.d.  1090-1093, 

I purpose  to  give  such  extracts  from  the  Annales  Cambrice  and  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  as  throw  a light  upon  a prince  of  the  period  in  question, 
bearing  the  name  of  Llywelyn,  and  his  connection  with  the  Norman 
castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors. 

In  the  Annales  Cambrice , under  the  year  1075,  mention  is  made  of 
a battle  between  Goronwy  and  Llywelyn,  sons  of  Cadwgan,  and  Rhys, 
son  of  Owain,  by  whom  the  former  were  vanquished. 

The  Brut y Tywysogion , under  the  years  1073  and  1075,  refers  to 
battles  wherein  Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan,  took  a leading  part.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  dates  of  this  chronicle  are  two  years  in 
arrear,  so  for  1073  and  1075  we  must  read  1075  and  1077. 

Under  the  annal  1092,  really  1094,  it  is  narrated  that  whilst 
William  Rufus  remained  in  Normandy  the  Britons  resisted  the 
domination  of  the  French  (Normans),  not  being  able  to  bear  their 
cruelty,  demolished  their  castles  in  Gwynedd,  and  iterated  their 
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depredations  and  slaughters  among  them.  And  then  the  French  led 
their  armies  into  Gwynedd  ; and  Cadwgan,  son  of  Bleddyn,  went 
against  them,  and  attacked  and  prevailed  over  them,  putting  them  to 
flight,  and  killing  them  with  immense  slaughter.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  year  the  Britons  demolished  all  the  castles  of  Ceredigion  and 
Dyvecl  except  two,  to  wit,  Pembroke  and  Rhyd  y Gors.  The  war  was 
continued  in  1095,  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  1096,  there  died  William, 
son  of  Baldwin,  founder  of  the  castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors  at  the  command 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  after  his  death  the  custodians  left  the 
castle  empty. 

Although  the  circumstance  is  not  recorded  in  the  meagre 
chronicles  of  the  period,  I suggest  that  it  was  immediately  after  the 
death  of  William  P'itz  Baldwin  that  the  castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan,  and  that  he  thereupon 
issued  a coinage  copied  from  that  type  of  William  II.,  which  was 
probably  still  current  amongst  the  Norman  soldiery  engaged  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Britons.  I can  only  conjecture  that  he  employed 
the  services  of  some  Norman  craftsman  to  act  as  moneyer,  possibly  a 
prisoner  taken  in  the  wars  then  so  rife. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  part  Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan, 
played,  but  we  can  readily  imagine  that,  in  a country  where  civil  war 
and  disputes  between  rival  princes  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  he  would  in  his  castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors  regard  himself  as  an 
independent  potentate  and  hold  his  position  against  all  comers,  whether 
Britons  of  rival  factions  or  the  common  enemy  the  Norman.  All  that 
we  know  is  that  in  1099  Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan,  was  killed  by  the 
men  of  Brecheiniog  (Brecknock).  In  conclusion,  I can  only  refer  to 
the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  the  coinage  by  Howel  Dda  at  Chester,1 
in  a type  resembling  that  of  his  contemporary  the  Anglo-Saxon 
King  Eadmund.  The  discovery  of  a coin  of  Howel  Dda  was  as  great 
a surprise  to  me,  who  first  called  attention  to  it,  as  it  was  to  other 
numismatologists. 

A coin  of  an  independent  prince,  of  the  British  race,  as  late  in  date 


1 British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  ii,  p.  31. 
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as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  conies  as  a greater  revelation,  but 
the  legends  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  any  interpretation  other  than  that 
which  I have  given  to  them,  and  such  historical  details  as  I have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  scanty  chronicles  of  the  period  seem  to 
confirm,  in  a truly  remarkable  way,  the  evidence  which  the  little 
contemporary  disc  of  metal  has  so  happily  and  effectively  preserved, 
all  unsuspected,  for  upwards  of  800  years. 

My  thanks  are  tendered  to  Sir  E.  Vincent  Evans,  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  and  to  Professor  Sir  John  Rhys  for  their 
kind  assistance  in  helping  me  to  identify  the  Llywelyn  of  the  coin  and 
the  mint  indicated  by  the  inscription  RVfiEO. 
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By  W.  J.  Andrew,  F.S.A. 

NOTE. 

In  contributing  a treatise  of  this  character  by  annual  instalments  it  is  impossible  to 
revise  the  work  as  a whole,  and  errors  and  omissions  must  frequently  occur.  These 
I hope  to  rectify,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  in  a Supplement. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Question  of  the  Succession. 

N the  night  of  Sunday,  December  tst,  1135,  died  Henry, 
King  of  the  English  and  Duke  of  Normandy  at  the  Castle 
of  Lions,  his  hunting-seat  near  Rouen.  Born  on  English 
soil  in  1068,  and  by  his  first  marriage1  husband  of  Maude  of 
Scotland,  the  niece  of  Edgar  /Etheling  and  descendant  of  Alfred,  he 
had  been  welcomed  by  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects  with  a popularity 
severely  withheld  from  his  father  and  brother.  With  the  exception  of 
the  turmoil  incident  to  his  accession,  he  had  ruled  England  for  thirty- 
five  years  of  unprecedented  peace,  and  his  grasp  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  by  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  in  1 to6,  had  been  clenched  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Duke  Robert,  in  1134.  Thus  Henry,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Conqueror  and  last  of  the  male  line,  lived  to  inherit 
even  de  jtire  the  whole  of  his  father’s  dual  possessions. 

A fatal  destiny  dogged  the  lives  of  the  first  William  and  his  heirs- 
male.  He  himself  died  from  the  effects  of  a fall  from  his  horse. 
Duke  Robert,  his  first-born,  ended  his  life  a prisoner  at  Cardiff  after 
twenty-eight  long  years  of  captivity.  Richard,  his  second  son,  was 
killed  by  an  accident  whilst  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and  there  also 

1 In  November,  1101. 
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an  arrow  terminated  the  life  of  his  third  son  and  successor,  William 
Rufus.  William  Clito,  Duke  Robert's  son  and  heir,  predeceased  his 
father,  dying  from  a wound  by  the  pike  of  a foot-soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Alost;  whilst  the  wreck  of  the  Blanche-Nef  in  1 1 20  deprived  not  merely 
Henry  of  his  only  son,  William  die  /Etheling,  but  England  of  a direct 
heir  to  the  throne.  Henry  alone,  the  youngest  son  and  last  male 
survivor  of  this  proud  Norman  House,  died  in  peace.  A man  who  from 
his  youth  up  never  diverged  from  the  goal  of  his  ambition  ; a brother 
who,  with  his  cabal,  was  at  hand  and  significantly  prepared  to  seize  the 
crown,  which  that  mysterious  tragedy  of  die  Forest  so  opportunely 
cast  into  his  hands1 ; again,  a brother  who,  not  content  with  supplanting 
the  elder  Robert  in  his  hereditary  duchy,  confined  him  a prisoner  for 
life  ; a father  who  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  his  daughter  in  marriage  for 
a political  alliance  against  the  wish  of  the  nation  ; and,  withal,  a miser 
satiated  with  the  inherent  greed  of  gold.  Yet  these  traits  were  but  the 
black  background  of  a character  which  combined  with  them  many 
high  and  noble  qualities.  They  served  to  mark  the  strong  personality 
of  the  man  which  alone  in  Norman  times  could  secure  his  stability  on 
the  throne,  and  rendered  Henry,  stern  and  implacable  as  he  was,  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  kingcraft  in  his  era. 

From  the  date  of  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship,  Henry  seems  to 
have  anticipated  the  troubles  which  were  likely  to  ensue  upon  his 
demise,  in  view  of  the  open  question  of  succession  both  in  England  and 
Normandy,  and  to  have  directed  his  great  gifts  of  diplomacy  towards 
their  prevention.  No  thought  of  attempting  to  advance  the  claims  of 
his  only  child,  Matilda,  was  then  possible  to  his  mind,  for  she  had 
been  educated  in  Germany,  since  the  age  of  eight,  for  the  position  she 
then  held  as  the  child-wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.;  and  die  effect  of 
succession  on  her  part  would  have  been  the  submergence  of  both 
England  and  Normandy  in  the  great  Roman  Empire — a constitutional 
oblivion  repugnant  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  House  of  Rollo. 

Henry  was  then  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  had  been  a widowei 

1 Thirty  years  later,  namely,  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1130,  under  Essex,  “ Adeliaa  uxor 
[probably  here,  as  elsewhere,  used  for  ‘widow1]  Walteri  Tirelii”  was  remitted  by  die 
king’s  writ  forty  shillings  of  her  forest  dues  of  ten  marks  of  silver. 
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for  nearly  three  years.  His  first  expedient  was  therefore  re-marriage 
in  the  hope  of  male  issue,  and  on  January  30th,  1121,  his  nuptials  with 
Adeliza  of  Louvain  were  celebrated  ; but  the  union  proved  childless. 

Illegitimacy  was  no  bar  to  the  succession  of  Normandy,  as  was 
evidenced  by  that  of  William  the  Bastard  himself,  nor  had  it  invariably 
been  prohibitive  to  that  of  England ; hence  it  may  be  that  Henry,  in 
now  advancing  the  status  of  his  natural  son  Robert,  was  paving  the  way 
for  him  as  a possible  successor,  and  we  know  that  during  the  troubles 
that  ensued,  the  crown  was  at  one  time  offered  to  him.  But  it  would 
seem  more  likely  that  the  King  was  merely  strengthening  the  position 
of  a member  of  his  own  family  to  act  as  guardian  in  the  event  of 
his  leaving  an  infant  male  heir. 

Robert  fitz-Roy  was  born  before  his  father’s  accession,  and  Henry 
had  given  him  in  marriage  Mabel,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  with  all  her  father’s  vast  possessions  in  the  west 
of  England  and  South  Wales.  The  date  of  this  marriage  I have  failed 
to  ascertain,  but  as  their  eldest  son,  William,  witnessed  a charter  in 
1 1 2S1  I am  inclined  to  assign  it  to  1109.2  “It  is  certain,”  says 
Dr.  Round  in  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  433,  “that  Robert  fitz-Roy 
received  the  Earldom  of  Gloucester  between  April-May,  1121,  and 
June,  1123,”  and  I have  argued  elsewhere3  that  the  actual  date  was 
P'ebruary  2nd,  1 123,  when  Henry  held  his  court  at  Gloucester. 

If  the  King  had  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  Robert  as  his 
successor  it  was  soon  dispelled,  for  his  next  step  seems  clearly  to  have 
indicated  an  intention  to  nominate  his  nephew  Stephen  as  his  heir. 
Adela,  Henry's  favourite  sister  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  Conqueror 
who  left  issue,  had  married  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  Chartres  and 
Champagne,  who  was  killed  on  crusade  before  the  walls  of  Ramah  in 
1101.  William,  their  first-born,  was  passed  over  in  consequence  of 
incapacity  in  character  and  physique  in  favour  of  Theobald,  the  second 
son,  who  thus  succeeded  to  his  father’s  titles  and  estate.  Stephen,  the 

1 Documents  of  France,  No.  1410. 

2 This  would  explain  the  error  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  rhyming  chronicle 
attributing  the  creation  of  the  earldom  to  that  year. 

8 Henry  /.,  p.  125. 
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third  son,  was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  King 
Henry,  almost  as  an  adopted  son,  whilst  Henry  of  Blois,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  had  entered  a religious  life,  and  in  1123  was  under 
the  Abbot  of  Cluny.  Stephen  had  already  been  created  Count  of 
Mortain,  and  as  such,  ranked  as  the  first  baron  of  Normandy,  but  now, 
in  1 124,  when  his  own  hopes  of  issue  were  waning,  Henry  arranged  for 
his  marriage  with  Matilda,  the  only  child  and  sole  heiress  of  Eustace, 
Count  of  Boulogne.  Matilda  was  the  niece  of  Henry’s  first  queen  and  the 
descendant  of  Edmund  Ironside,  hence  in  selecting  her  for  his  nephew’s 
consort,  the  King  must  have  had  in  mind  the  advantages  which  such  a 
marriage  would  give  to  an  aspirant  to  the  English  throne,  for  much  of  his 
own  popularity  was  due  to  his  alliance  with  the  same  line.  The  date 
of  Stephen's  marriage  does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  stated,  but  a 
charter1  of  Eustace,  “ late  Count  of  Boulogne,  now  a monk  of  Cluny," 
dated  1125,  “with  the  approval  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Boulogne,  to 
whom  he  has  given  his  inheritance  with  Matilda,  his  daughter,"  proves 
it  to  have  been  either  earlier  in  1125  or  in  1124.  I feel  sure  that  it 
was  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  Whit- week,  1125, 
because  the  diplomatic  Henry  would  never  have  thus  advanced  his 
nephew’s  cause  if  at  that  time  he  could  have  had  any  hope  of  the 
possible  succession  of  his  own  daughter,  which  that  event  suddenly 
brought  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics. 

It  is  possible  that  Henry  had  turned  first  to  his  elder  nephew, 
Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  as  his  heir-presumptive,  because  he  spent  the 
winter  season  of  mourning,  which  followed  the  disaster  of  the  While 
Ship  at  his  hunting  seat  at  Brampton  alone  with  him.  In  any  case  if 
the  matter  arose  at  all  it  would  probably  have  been  confined  to  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  duchy,  to  which  Theobald’s  claims 
were  undoubtedly  strong.  But  Theobald  played  no  further  part  in 
English  history  until  Stephen,  on  his  accession,  found  it  expedient  to 
purchase  his  prior  title  to  Normandy. 

Stephen,  though  the  third,  was  for  ail  political  purposes  the  second 
son,  and  it  seems  strange  to  us  to-day  to  believe  that  the  descent  of  the 


1 Documents  of  France,  No.  1385. 
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crown  of  England  was  ever  to  the  second  in  preference  to  the  first-born 
son.  Yet  this  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  during  the  genera- 
tion that  followed  the  Conquest,  and  not  only  of  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  but  of  that  of  the  large  English  estates  in  Norman  hands. 
The  duchy  was  the  fatherland,  whilst  England  was  looked  upon  as  a 
conquest  and  colony  liable  to  insurrection.  The  great  seal  of  the 
Conqueror  bore  the  insignia  of  Normandy  for  its  obverse,  and  those  of 
England  as  the  counter  seal.  Naturally  the  hearts  and  traditions  of  the 
Normans  were  with  their  ancestral  homes,  and  even  the  words  of  the 
Conqueror  himself  were  “ I have  placed  on  my  brow  a royal  diadem 
which  none  of  my  predecessors  wore,  having  acquired  it  by  the  grace 
of  God,  not  by  hereditary  right.”  Hence  the  ancestral  titles  and 
estates  in  Normandy  devolved  as  a matter  of  right  upon  the  heir,  but 
the  new  titles  and  estates  in  England  fell  to  the  second  son.  Thus 
Duke  Robert,  the  Conqueror's  heir,  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  whilst  the 
crown  of  England  descended  to  Rufus  as  the  second  surviving  son,  and 
again  on  his  decease  to  his  younger  brother  Henry.  So  with  the 
barons  : on  the  death  of  Roger  de  Montgomery  his  heir,  Robert  de 
Belesme,  succeeded  to  his  ancestral  title  and  estates  in  Normandy, 
whilst  his  second  son,  Hugh,  became  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  When 
William  fitz-Osbern,  Earl  of  Hereford,  died,  the  Conqueror  “ thus 
distributed  his  inheritance  among  his  sons,  William,  the  eldest  son  had 
Breteuil,  Pacy,  and  the  rest  of  his  patrimonial  estates  in  Normandy 
. . . . whilst  Roger,  the  younger  brother,  had  the  earldom  of 

Hereford,  and  his  father’s  other  possessions  in  England.”1  Henry  I. 
made  a similar  distribution  of  the  titles  and  estates  of  Robert  de  Beau- 
mont, Earl  of  Meulan  and  Leicester,  giving  the  English  earldom  to  the 
second  son  Robert.®  The  same  result  followed  the  deaths  of  Roger  de 
Beaumont,  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  and  many  others  of  less  degree  ; so 
the  custom  would  appear  to  have  been  general  in  those  cases  where  the 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  had  added  English  titles  and  estates  to 
their  hereditary  possessions  in  Normandy.  Probably  the  policy  of  this 
was  to  root  a new  and  permanent  nobility  in  English  soil. 

1 Ordencus  Vita/is,  B.  iv,  viii. 

2 Hid. , B.  xii,  xxxiii. 
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The  Conqueror,  by  his  will,  certainly  intended  again  and  per- 
manently to  separate  England  from  Normandy,  for  he  devised  the  latter  to 
Robert  and  “trusted”  that  William  would  succeed  to  the  Plnglish  throne.1 
Henry,  in  1 i 24,  when  his  daughter  was  still  Empress  of  the  Romans,  and 
as  such  ineligible,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  succession,  may  have 
contemplated  similarly  dividing  his  territories  between  the  two  brothers, 
by  nominating  Theobald  of  Blois  as  heir-presumptive  to  Normandy, 
and  Stephen  as  his  successor  in  England.  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy, 
the  rightful  heir,  still  lived,  though  aged  and  a prisoner,  and  failing  him 
there  was  his  only  son  William  Clito,  then  engaged  in  a vain  struggle 
to  recover  Normandy,  but  these  were  beyond  the  pale  of  Henry’s 
policy.  Neither  survived  him,  the  son  dying  on  August  9th,  1128,  and 
the  father  in  1134.  The  only  other  theoretical  claimant  to  the  English 
throne  might  have  been  David,  King  of  Scotland,  as  heir-male  of  the  old 
Saxon  line,  but  he,  to  the  Norman  mind,  was  impossible.  I therefore 
think  it  clear  that,  whatever  disposition  he  intended  to  make  for  the 
descent  of  the  duchy,  Henry’s  choice  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne  for 
Stephen’s  bride  showed  a deliberate  intention  to  nominate  him  as  his 
English  successor.  This  was  one  of  Henry’s  two  fatal  errors  of  policy, 
and  England’s  misfortune. 

Scarcely  had  Stephen’s  marriage  been  celebrated  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  died,  on  May  23rd,  1125, 2 leaving  his  widow  Matilda, 
not  yet  twrenty-three  years  of  age,  free  to  return  to  her  father’s  court ; 
and  Henry’s  whole  policy  was  changed.  At  his  request  she  reluctantly 
joined  him  in  Normandy  and  accompanied  him  to  England  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  following  year.  The  Emperor,  who  left  no  direct  heir,  had 
bequeathed  his  imperial  sceptre  to  her,3  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
tells  us  that  “several  princes  of  Lorraine  and  Lombardy  visited 
England  repeatedly  during  the  succeeding  years  to  demand  her  as 
their  sovereign,  but  their  labour  was  in  vain,  for  the  King  designed  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  purchase  peace  between  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  Anjou.”  Such  was  the  irony  of  her  fate — to  reject  an  empire 
for  the  futile  shadow  of  a crown. 


1 Ordericus  Vitalis,  B.  vii,  xv. 


2 Ibid.,  B.  xii,  xliii. 


3 Ibid.,  B.  xii,  xliii. 
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Looking  backward  as  we  do  through  the  lustre  of  the  reigns  of 
Queens  Victoria,  Anne,  and  Elizabeth,  and  with  the  additional 
precedents  of  Mary  I.  and  Mary  II.  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  until 
the  lack  of  a male  heir  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  formed  an  excuse 
for  accepting  the  limitations  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  in  favour  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  successively,  the  Salic  law  was  as  firmly 
established  in  England  as  ever  it  was  in  France.  The  duty  of  a 
sovereign  was  personally  to  lead  his  army  in  the  field  and  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle — a custom  which  survived  in  our  history  until  the 
year  1743,  when  George  II.  commanded  at  Dettingen.  “No  woman 
ever  led  northmen  a-v  iking,”  says  Cobbe  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Kings  of  England , and  in  the  martial  age  of  feudalism  to  follow  the 
distaff  was  to  the  proud  Norman  and  to  the  Saxon  thane  alike  a well- 
nigh  impossible  service.  In  the  wars  that  followed  it  was  a term  of 
reproach  to  the  party  of  the  Empress  and  the  sole  cause  of  her  failure. 

Henry,  when,  in  1126,  he  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  nominating 
his  daughter  as  his  successor  to  both  England  and  Normandy,  had  a 
task  before  him  which  was  not  only  unconstitutional  but  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  his  race.  To  the  Norman  barons  he  could  offer  no  pre- 
cedent ; but  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  England — and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  at  least  it  was  representative  of  the  old  English  nation — 
he  could  quote  occasional  instances  in  the  history  of  this  country  in 
support  of  his  case.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  as  the  widow  of  Prasutagus,  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  power,  and  Cartismandua,  the  widow  of  Venusius,  was 
Queen  of  the  Brigantes.  In  a.d.  672,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle , “ King  Coenwealh  died  and  Seaxburh  his  queen  reigned  for 
one  year  after  him,”  but  this  was  during  a temporary  disruption  of  the 
kingdom.1  History  is  silent,  but  her  coins  suggest  that  Cynethryth, 
whose  name  alone  they  bear,  either  survived  her  husband  Offa,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  and  reigned,  perhaps  fora  short  interval  only,  in  a.d.  796, 
or  issued  them  whilst  acting  as  regent  during  her  husband’s  alleged2 

1 Bede,  B.  iv,  xii. 

2 For  my  part,  I prefer  the  graphic  story  recounted  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  and 
Roger  of  Wendover  to  any  academic  argument  of  non  proven. 
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visit  to  Rome.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Ethelred 
“ sub-regulus  ” of  Mercia  died,  in  912,  his  widow  Ethelfleda,  King 
Alfred’s  daughter,  continued  the  struggle  against  the  Danes  as 
“Lady  of  the  Mercians.”  but  on  her  death  in  91 S,  Edward  dispossessed 
her  only  daughter  and  heiress.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Cynethryth,  in  every  instance  the  reigning 
Queen  or  Lady  was  a widow',  and  seems  merely  to  have  continued  the 
sovereignty  as  a regent  or  during  troubled  questions  of  succession. 

There  is  every  reason,  I think,  to  infer  that  the  last  of  these  was 
the  precedent  relied  upon,  because  w'hen,  in  April,  1141,  the  Empress 
was  elected  at  Winchester,  the  style  she  adopted  and  which  was 
proclaimed  in  the  cathedral  was  Domina  Anglia. 

But,  precedent  or  no  precedent,  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  be  bound 
by  either  constitutional  or  sentimental  precepts,  and  he  summoned  all  the 
clergy  and  barons  to  his  Christmas  court  at  Windsor,  which  was 
adjourned  to  London  on  January  1st,  1 127,1  to  swear  “ that  they  would 
keep  their  fealty  and  would  secure  to  his  daughter,  the  Empress,  the 
kingdom  of  England  by  hereditary  right  after  himself,  unless  at  his 
death  he  should  leave  behind  him,  as  his  heir,  a son  born  in  lawful 
wedlock.”2  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  adds  the  words  “and  Nor- 
mandy” after  “ England,”  and  William  of  Malmesbury  explains  that  he 
urged  her  descent  through  her  mother  from  the  Saxon  line  of  kings  as 
an  additional  claim  of  right — yet  this  was  in  the  presence  of  her 
uncle  King  David  of  Scotland,  the  male  heir  of  that  race  ! As  would  be 
expected  under  the  rule  of  the  despotic  Henry,  the  oath  was  taken 
unanimously,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  after  David,  as  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  had  in  virtue  of  his  royal  precedence  signed  first  of  the 
laity,  Stephen  and  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  vied  for  the  second  place 
of  honour,  the  former  as  the  King’s  nephew,  the  latter  as  his  natural 
son,  but  the  decision  was  in  Stephen’s  favour.  Thus  early  commenced 
that  rivalry  which  was  to  disrupt  England. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  established  the  succession  and  raised 
the  status  of  his  daughter  to  that  of  a royal  heiress,  the  King  secretly 

1 So  far  as  possible  I adopt  the  “ New  " or  modern  style  in  chronology. 

2 Syrneon  of  Durham , sub  anno  1128. 
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opened  negotiations  with  Fulk  V.,  Count  of  Anjou,  the  hereditary  foe  of 
Normandy,  for  terms  of  peace  and  an  alliance  against  the  arms  of  William 
Clito,  then  supported  by  the  French  King;  the  inducement  to  Fulk  being 
the  offer  of  Matilda  in  marriage  to  his  son  and  heir-apparent  Geoffrey. 
The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  so  secret  was  the  matter  kept  that 
William  of  Malmesbury  quotes  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  saying 
“ that  none  of  them  advised  the  marriage,  nor,  indeed,  knew  of  it  save 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Brian  Fitz-Count,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Louviers.”  This  was  Henry’s  second  and  fatal  error  of  diplomacy. 

Matilda  herself  was  opposed  to  the  match,  but,  nevertheless,  Henry, 
at  Whitsuntide,  1127,  sent  her  to  Rouen  under  the  escort  of  Earl 
Robert  and  Brian  Fitz-Count,  her  staunch  henchmen  of  later  days — for 
her  betrothal,  which  was  followed  exactly  a year  later1  by  her  marriage 
to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  whilst  his  bride 
was  twenty-five.  As  might  be  expected  disagreements  arose,  and  the 
lives  of  the  two  were  spent  more  in  separation  than  in  union.  Matilda 
returned  to  her  father's  court  within  a year  of  the  marriage,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  Geoffrey  had  claimed  his  wife  at  the  council  held  at 
Northampton  on  September  the  8th,  1131,  that  they  were  re-united. 
Henry  took  that  opportunity  again  to  pledge  the  nation  to  her  as  his 
successor,  so  that,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  explains,  those  who  had  not 
taken  the  previous  oath  might  then  do  so.  Matilda’s  first  son,  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  II.,  was  born  on  March  5th,  1133,  and  under  the  year 
1135,  Roger  of  Hoveden  tells  us  that  yet  again,  though  this  time  in 
Normandy,  the  King  summoned  the  archbishop  [of  Rouen?],  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Empress  and  to  Henry,  " her 
little  son.’’2 

In  thus  binding  the  nation  by  a triple  oath,  Henry  discloses  his 
nervousness  as  to  its  weight.  At  best  it  was  morally,  like  Harold’s 
promise  to  the  Norman  William,  a pledge  under  duress,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  that  the  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  was  not 

1 See  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  i,  pp.  258,  259. 

2 Then  followed  the  words  “ to  be  king  after  him,”  but  as  the  chronicler  was  not  a 
contemporary,  the  word  translated  “ him  " was  probably  a slip  for  “her,”  because  otherwise 
the  sense  is  contradictory. 
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by  devise  nor  promise,  but  by  the  election  of  the  Witan  after  and  not 
before  the  throne  was  vacant.  Therefore  the  oath  was  worded  as  an 
individual  tender  of  fealty,  so  that  morally  it  might  carry  the  future  vote 
at  the  Witan. 

Thus  had  Henry  done  all  that  man  or  king  could  do  to  ensure  the 
peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter,  yet  he  feared  the  result,  for  he  died 
with  the  trouble  upon  his  mind  and  lips.1  The  throne  was  vacant.  It 
was  now  a question  of  election. 


1 William  of  Malmesbury , anno  1135. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A Retrospect  of  the  Coinage  Prior  to  Stephen’s  Accession. 


FIG.  I. — BRITISH  GOLD  MONEY,  circa  B.C.  150,  IMITATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  CURRENCY 
of  the  Phoenicians. — Carlyon-Britton. 

HE  introduction  of  the  art  of  minting  into  this  country  is 
assigned  by  the  late  Sir  John  Evans,  in  The  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century 
b.c.,  and  the  fabric  and  design  of  the  currency  then  followed 
Greek  prototypes.  But  before  it  was  finally  superseded  by  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  century  a.d.  the  native  money  had 
become  Roman  in  character,  and  comprised  a large  and  varied  series 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,1  issued  from  the  several  tribal  centres ; 
yet,  as  a whole,  it  was  remarkable  for  its  sterling  qualities  as  a 
commercial  medium  of  exchange. 


FIG.  2. — BRITISH  COIN  IN  BRONZE  OF  FIG.  3. — ROMAN  DENARIUS  OF  TIBERIUS, 

CUNOBEI.INE,  A.D.  5-4 1. Thomas  B/lSS.  A.D.  14-37,  THE  PROTOTYPE  OF  CUNO- 

BELlNE’s  COIN. — Carlyon-Britton. 

Under  the  rule  of  civilized  Rome,  Britain  for  nearly  four  centuries 
continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a standard  circulating  medium  in 
the  three  precious  metals,  and  it  is  a maxim  of  political  economy  that 

1 There  was  also  a currency  in  tin,  but  of  local  rather  than  general  circulation. 


VOL.  VIII. 
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the  more  varied  the  money-tokens  of  a nation  are,  the  greater  is  its 
commercial  prosperity. 


FIGS.  4,  5,  AND  6. — ROMAN  COPPER  MONEY  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 
FIG.  7 (BELOW). — ANGLO-SAXON  SILVER  SCEATTA  IMITATED  THEREFROM.— NO.  6, 
British  Museum ; nos.  4,  5,  and  7,  Carlyon-Britton. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Saxon  in  the  fifth  century  came  the 
inevitable  set-back  in  both  trade  and  the  tokens  of  trade.  The  Roman 
money,  in  at  least  its  lower  denominations,  was  probably  still  continued 
in  use  for  a time  ; but  in  southern  Britain  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century,  save  for  an  early  and  temporary  issue  of  a small  gold  piece — 
known  to  us  as  the  Saxon  triens — the  sole  currency  was  the  silver 
sceatta  which  had  gradually  devolved  from  the  Roman  money,  and 


FIG.  8. — SOLIDUS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  GRATIANUS,  A.D.  375-383.  FIG.  9 (BELOW). — 
ANGLO-SAXON  SILVER  SCEATTA  IMITATED  THEREFROM. — Carlyon-Britton. 

was,  no  doubt,  the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  later  penny. 
The  term  “sceatta”  is  of  contemporary  date,  and  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  Beowulf}  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  eighth  century,  as  gif- 
sceatlas  for  voluntary  payments  in  money  or  money's  w’orth  ; and, 
conversely,  I think  that  the  expression  dates  the  poem  as  prior  to  the 


1 Line  378.  See  also  1686. 
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general  introduction  of  the  penny.  It  is  similarly  used  to  express 
money  generally  in  LXXXI11  of  the  Laws  of  yEthelberht  of  Kent, 
circa  a.d.  605,  as  in  sceat ; in  Widsith,  the  poem  of  the  seventh 
century,  as  sceatta , and  in  XI  of  the  Oaths  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
Alfred  in  the  passage,  “ I owe  not  to  N.  sceatt , or  shilling,  or  penny, 
or  penny’s  worth.”  But  in  the  Law’s  of  Hdthelberht  the  word  is  also 
constantly  used  to  express  the  coin  itself,  in  such  passages  as,  for 
example,  XVI  xxx  sccelta.  So  far  as  I can  trace  it,  the  latest  occur- 
rence of  its  use  is  in  the  Wer-Gilds  of  Alfred’s  time,  but  it  is  there 
now  believed  to  be  an  error  in  transcription  for  the  tkrymsa,  a money 
of  account,  value  three  pence. 

When  Britain  first  met  the  sway  of  Rome  she  required  and 
enjoyed  an  ample  currency  in  the  three  precious  metals.  When  Rome 
left  her  to  the  invading  Saxon  the  smallest  silver  piece  was  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  her  subsistence.  This  fact  alone  speaks  more  forcibly 
than  pages  of  history  of  the  denudation  of  her  wealth  under  the  then 
tributary  system  of  colonization. 


FIG.  10. — ANGLO-SAXON  SCEATTA  COMBINING  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  WITH 
Christian  symbolism. — Carlyon-Britton. 

North  of  the  Humber  there  are  indications  of  still  more  im- 
poverished conditions,  for  there  the  distance  from  the  trade  routes  to 
the  Continent  and  the  ignorance  of  the  latent  mineral  wealth,  reduced 
the  needs  of  barter  to  a minimum  medium,  and  the  small  Roman  brass 
coins  seem  to  have  been  continued  in  use  concurrently  with  the  sceatta 
until  late  in  the  eighth  century,  when  both  media  were  superseded  by 
the  Northumbrian  styca,  a small  copper  coin  peculiar  to  that  province 


FIG.  II. — COPPER  STYCA  OF  /ETHELRED  II.,  KING  OF  NORTHUMBRIA,  A.D.  840-848. — 

Carlyon-Britton. 
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and  probably  composed  of  metal  obtained  by  melting  the  general 
Roman  currency. 

The  styca  represented  in  exchange  the  eighth  part  of  the  Saxon 
penny,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  circa  950,  of  the  Rushworth 
Gospels  the  word  appears  for  mite  in  the  passage,  “two  mites  which 
make  a farthing.”1  Even  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  term 
was  not  yet  quite  obsolete,  for  it  was  still  used  in  Cranmer's  version  of 
the  Bible,  although  the  coin  itself  had  given  place  to  the  penny  under 
the  Danish  occupation  of  Northumbria  which  commenced  in  a.d.  86 7. 

Meanwhile,  in  southern  Britain,  the  silver  penny  had  long  been 
established  as  the  standard  currency.  The  sceatta’s  average  weight 
was  17  or  18  grains,  whilst  the  penny  at  its  introduction  weighed  the 
same,  and  the  latter  was  nothing  more  than  a sceatta  enlarged  in 
diameter  by  about  one-third  and  proportionately  reduced  in  thickness. 
The  sceatta  therefore  merged  into  the  penny,  and  I will  presently 
suggest  the  motives  for  the  change  in  form.  According  to  four 
several  transcripts  of  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  penny  is  mentioned 
consistently  throughout  the  laws  of  Ine,  a.d.  725,  as,  for  example, 

twam  paeningum,  ii  penegum,  twegea  paeninga  (and  peniga)  ; iiii  peonega 
wurS  ; fifa  penega,  fif  peninga  (and  peonega  wyrS);  vi  paeninga  weorS, 
jyx  penega  wurS  (and  peninga  wurS) ; x paeninga  weorS,  and  feowertyne 
peninga  wurS,2 

but  our  earliest  specimens  of  it  are  of  the  time  of  Offa,  who  reigned  as 
King  of  Mercia  from  a.d.  757  to  796.  Of  that  period,  however,  we 
have  examples  issued  in  each  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East 
Anglia,  Kent,  and  Wessex,  and  they  differ  so  materially  in  both  art  and 
design  that  none  of  them  can  be  proffered  as  the  prototype  for  the 
others.  The  prototype  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  some  other  and 

1 St.  Mark,  xii,  42,  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  Bodley’s  Librarian,  for 
references  from  the  original  manuscript. 

2 The  Lazvs  of  King  Alfred,  ed.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Public  Record  Series,  Mr.  Alfred 
Anscombe,  who  has  kindly  referred  to  these  quotations  for  me,  writes  : “These  laws  appear 
in  the  same  manuscript  as  those  of  iElfred,  but  are  subsequent  to  the  latter  and  numbered 
in  succession  thereto.  Thorpe  altered  the  numbering  to  “ I ” onwards.  In,  for  example, 
XLTV,  * x pceninga  weord,’  and  LVIII,  ‘ Oxan  horn  bed  x pseninga  weord  ’ = 1 The  horn  of 
an  ox  is  worth  ten  of  pennies,’  the  word  ‘paeninga,’  in  each  instance,  is  the  genitive* plural.” 


When  were  the  Penny  and  Cut  PI alf penny  introduced?  ioi 


earlier  penny,  possibly  that  to  which  Ine’s  laws  refer,  but  which  has 
not  been  preserved  to  us.  Such  a coin  must  have  borne  the  king’s 
bust  upon  it,  and  I cannot  therefore  accept  the  theory  that  the  British 
penny  owed  its  origin  to  Frankish  influences.1  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  merely  evolved  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceatta  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a more  progressive  age. 


l'IGS.  12  AND  13. — -SILVER  PENNIES  OF  OFFA,  KING  OF  MERCIA,  A.D.  75 7-796,  AND 
CUTHRED,  KING  OF  KENT,  A.D.  798-805. — Carlyon-Britton. 


We  know  that  in  later  times  the  penny  was  mechanically  cut  into 
halves  for  halfpennies  and  into  quadrants  for  farthings.  We  also  know 
that  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  was  in  one  form  or  another 
an  almost  integral  feature  of  the  reverse  design,  and  that  its  arms 
formed  the  lines  of  guidance  for  such  severance  ; indeed,  on  many  of 
the  types  they  were  specially  voided  for  that  purpose  ; and  we  know 


FIGS.  14  AND  15. — PENNY  AND  CUT  HALFPENNY  OF  HENRY  III.,  WITH  VOIDED  CROSS  FOR 

SEVERANCE. — Carlyon-Britton. 


that  the  custom  was  continued  right  through  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Plantagenet  times  to  the  years  1279-1280,  when  Edward  I.  remodelled 
the  coinage  and  issued  round  halfpennies  and  farthings.2  But  we  do 
not  know  precisely  when  that  custom  commenced. 

Until  very  recent  years  little  importance  seems  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  cut  pieces  disclosed  in  the  numerous 
finds  of  coins.  I have  seen  a unique  cut  halfpenny  of  Anlaf,  King  of 

1 British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  i,  p.  24- 

2 British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  vii,  pp.  99  et  set/. 
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Northumbria,  sold  for  a couple  of  shillings,  and  that  of  the  martlet 
type  of  Stephen  found  at  Ashby  Wolds  in  1778  has  not  been  preserved. 


FIG.  16. — SILVER  PENNY  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT  ISSUED  AT  LONDON  FOR  MERCIA. 

FROM  THE  WATERLOO  BRIDGE  HOARD. CarlyO/l-BrittOH. 

When,  in  1882,  I saw  the  large  hoard  of  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Burgred,  /Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  all  of  the  “ Mercian  type,”1 — with  one 
exception,  a curious  sceatta,2 — fresh  from  its  discovery  on  the  west  side 
of  the  second  pier  from  the  Surrey  shore  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
mixed  with  the  mud  of  the  Thames,  it  included  a quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  pennies  of  which,  I believe,  some  were  cut  halfpennies  ; but 
when,  later,  I again  saw  the  treasure,  these  pieces  had  been  discarded 
with  the  mud  as  worthless.  The  cut  coins  in  the  Nottingham  hoard 
of  Stephen’s  money  discovered  in  1880  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
three  or  four  dozen  unrecorded  specimens  were  separated  from  the 
pennies  of  the  same  reign  found  at  Linton,  near  Maidstone,  in  1882, 
but  came  under  my  observation.3  These  incidents  show  how  rarely 
the  severed  fractions  of  the  penny,  even  when  contained  in 
hoards  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  our  series  of  coins,  have 
received  any  preservative  attention,  and  I believe  that  our  predecessors 
in  numismatics,  with  very  few  exceptions,  would  have  none  of  them. 

I have  never  seen  the  cut  half  of  a sceatta,  nor  does  the  coin  lend 
itself  to  mechanical  severance  by  any  guiding  lines  in  its  device.  But 
in  early  times  money  passed  by  weight  rather  than  by  number,  and 
there  is  great  divergence  in  the  weight  of  the  later  sceattas,  some 
scaling  as  much  as  20  grains  and  others  as  little  as  10  grains,  so  in 
weight,  at  least,  we  get  the  whole  and  the  half  of  the  same  coin,  with 

1 Cf.  British  Museum  Catalogue,  types,  vol.  i,  plate  X,  figs.  9,  10,  12,  and  13  ; vol.  ii, 
plate  IV,  fig.  3,  and  plate  VI.  fig.  1. 

3 In  Mr.  Nathan  Heywood’s  collection. 

3 They  included  a halfpenny  of  Matilda  of  the  * PERERIE  type  and  two  reading 
on  the  obverse  * ROBET  of  Stephen’s  second  type,  Hawkins  269. 
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all  the  intermediate  values.  If  therefore  the  sceatta,  as  I have 
suggested,  merged  into  the  penny,  and  there  were  light  and  heavy 
sceattas,  it  follows  that  there  was  a demand  for  a smaller  denomination 
than  the  penny  from  its  initiation,  and  in  this  I think  we  see  one  of  the 
two  causes  which  led  to  the  spreading  out  of  the  sceatta  into  the  thin 
penny.  The  sceatta  was  too  thick  and  small  in  diameter  to  be  con- 
veniently severed  into  halves,  and  so  it  was,  as  it  were,  beaten  out  into 
the  thin  penny,  which  was  easily  cut  with  ordinary  shears.  The 
demand  for  the  still  smaller  denomination — the  farthing — must  have 
arisen  very  gradually  during  the  progress  of  readvancing  civilization, 
for  if  the  sceatta  was  all-sufficient  in  itself  for  a long  period,  the 
halfpenny  alone  would  at  first  meet  the  requirements  of  smaller  change, 
and  it  would  only  be  as  trade  again  advanced  a further  step  in  its 
niceties  that  a still  smaller  denomination  would  be  demanded. 

The  documentary  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  halfpenny  in  early  times 
is  very  indefinite,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  met  with  any  success. 
The  earliest  reference  to  the  coin  would  appear  to  be  in  the  passage 
spa  weeing  swa  healfne , in  the  Judicia  Civitatis  L undo  nice  of  Athelstan. 
As  our  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Gospels  only  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  they  also  fail  to  throwr  light  upon  the  question, 
although,  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of 
the  British  Museum,  kindly  informs  me,  the  word  occurs  as  helflinge  in 
Luke  xii,  6,  of  the  Cotton  Manuscript  Otho,  C. I.  It  is,  however,  a 
word  not  likely  to  occur  olten  in  early  documents. 

So  far  as  existing  specimens  of  the  cut  halfpenny  help  us  we  can 
only  trace  it  backward  to  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  as  it  was  then  common 
also  to  the  Danish  currency  of  Northumbria,  it  was  probably  no  new 


FIG.  17. — CUT  HALFPENNY  OF  ALFRED,  THE  LINE  OF  SEVERANCE  BISECTING  THE  CENTRAL 

CROSS. — Carlyon-Briiton. 
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thing.  Indeed,  glancing  at  the  types  of  our  earliest  pennies,1  in 
particular  at  those  of  Offa,  for  example,  which  have  a dotted  or  a voided 
line  across  the  reverse  exactly  bisecting  the  coin  and  almost  inviting 
severance,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  introduction  of  the 
cut  halfpenny  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  penny. 
If  further  proof  were  needed  it  is  to  be  found  in  a very  interesting 
penny  of  Ecgbeorht,  King  of  Wessex,  802-838,  in  Mr.  Carlyon- 
Britton's  collection,  which  has  clearly  been  intended  to  be  severed  into 
two  halfpennies,  but  the  moneyer’s  shears  have  cut  short  and  left  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  metal  untouched  upon  the  outer  edge.  This 
was  probably  one  of  a large  number  of  pennies  being  reduced  to 
halfpence  by  the  moneyer  at  the  time,  and  he  must  either  have  omitted 
to  notice  that  his  shears  clipped  short,  or  have  presumed  that  the  coin 
would  easily  break  into  the  two  pieces,  and  it  is  indeed  curious  that  it 
has  not  done  so.  The  line  of  severance  exactly  bisects  the  coin,  and 
it  is  a clean-cut  incision  showing  the  peculiar  slanting  edge,  which  is 
invariably  present  in  genuinely  cut  pieces.  In  thus  referring  to  the 
shears  of  the  moneyer,  I do  so  because  I believe  that  then,  as  now,  it 
was  illegal  for  the  money  to  be  mutilated,  even  for  halfpence,  whilst  in 
circulation,  and  that  the  moneyer  alone  was  allowed  to  thus  produce 
them,2  although  probably  others  surreptitiously  used  the  shears. 

It  is  only  by  very  gradual  steps  that  a currency  approaches  its 
ultimate  maximum  or  minimum  denomination,  and  if  we  admit  that  one 
of  the  two  reasons  for  the  spreading  of  the  thick  sceatta  into  the  thin 
penny  was  for  its  easy  manipulation  by  the  shears,  we  must  also  admit 
that  the  cut  halfpenny  is  as  old  as  the  penny  itself.  But  before  the 
demand  for  a farthing  arose  in  the  natural  step  downwards  in  exchange 
more  than  a century  must  have  passed  away,  and  from  the  time  of  Offa 
to  the  day  of  Alfred  the  cut  half  of  a penny  remained  the  minimum 
coin  current. 

Asser  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Alfred  tells  us  that  the 
energetic  king  found  time  to  instruct  his  goldsmiths  and  artificers  of  all 

1 British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  i,  plate  VI,  figs.  12,  13,  14,  plate  VII,  figs.  1,  7, 
8,  10,  16,  plate  XII,  figs.  1 and  2. 

2 See  Henry  I,  pp.  10-11. 
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kinds,  and  in  the  same  paragraph  speaks  of  his.  inventions.  Then 
it  was,  perhaps  between  S86  and  890,  that  he  introduced  two 
coins  of  an  entirely  new  character,  namely,  the  “great”  penny  and  the 
round  halfpenny.  The  former  was  nearly  four  hundred  years  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  its  successor  and  namesake,  the  groat  or  “ great  ” 
penny  of  the  same  nominal  value  as  the  later  Saxon  shilling,  came  in  to 
stay,  and  so  its  issue  was  almost  immediately  closed.  The  round  half- 
penny met  with  better  fortune,  although  its  circulation  could  never  have 
been  large,  and  it,  too,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  within  half  a 
century  or  so  of  its  invention. 

Just  as  I believe  that  the  thin  penny  was  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  its  division  into  halfpennies,  so  I believe  that  the  round  halfpenny  was 
invented  for  its  division  into  farthings.  That  it  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  and  replace  the  cut  halfpenny  is  clear,  because  cut  halfpennies 
were  continued  in  use  and  even  appear  as  severed  halves  of  pennies  of 


FIG.  18. — ROUND  HALFPENNY  INTRODUCED  BY  ALFRED,  AND  BEARING  THE  MONOGRAM 
LONDONl[A]  OR  LVNDON:[a]  = LONDON,  OF  WHICH  THE  BAR  OF  THE  N EXACTLY 
bisects  THE  COIN. — Carlyon-Briiton. 

the  same  types  as  the  round  coins.  A cut  quarter  of  a penny  was  a 
very  tiny  token  of  currency,  and  it  was  probably  thought,  when  first  its 
demand  arose,  to  be  too  small  for  service,  and  so  the  round  halfpenny 
was  invented  which,  being  thinner  than  the  penny,  gave  larger  sections 
when  severed  into  farthings,  and  sections  conforming  in  shape  and 
design  with  the  recognized  cut  money.  It  therefore,  like  the  penny, 
served  a double  purpose.  It  was  immediately  imitated  by  the  Danish 
rulers  in  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  and  continued  in 
currency  until  the  reign  of  Eadred,  946-955.  It  is,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence  in  our  hoards,  and  I have  not  seen  any  specimen  of  it  of 
either  of  the  two  intermediate  reigns  of  Athelstan  and  Eadmund.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  only  one  farthing  cut  from  a round  half- 
penny exists — so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  our  collections  to-day. 
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This  with  its  fellow,  the  complete  round  halfpenny,  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Carlyon-Britton,  and  both  are  of  the  reign  of  Eadred,  each  being 
the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  known  of  that  reign,  and  the  former  is 
also,  I believe,  the  earliest  known  farthing  of  any  reign. 

If  we  had  to  rely  upon  our  numismatic  text-books,  we  should  have 
to  be  content  to  credit  the  earliest  farthings  to  the  Confessor’s  reign  ; 
but  I have  just  instanced  an  example  of  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  several  cut 
fourths  of  a penny  of  the  reign  of  Canute.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
earliest  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Gospels  does  not  carry  us 
back  before  Eadred's  time,  but  then,  in  the  Lindisfarne  manuscript,  we 
have  fcoR&ung  penninges  and  feor^&ingas,  whilst  the  Rushworth 
Gospels  give  us  feoRSandcel  and  feoR&ung  penninges.  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan,  who  has  most  kindly  referred  to  the  original  of  the  latter 
manuscript,  writes  me  that  in  Luke  xii,  6,  a hiatus  is  left  for  the  word, 
thus  ; — " tu'oege  . . This  is  curious,  and  wrere  it  not  that,  as  we 

have  seen,  the  term  is  freely  used  elsewhere  in  the  same  manuscript, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  infer  that  the  translator  was  at  a loss  to 
describe  the  fourth  of  a penny.  It  occurs  to  me  as  just  possible  that 
this  portion  of  the  Gospels  may  have  been  copied  from  a translation 
made  prior  to  Alfred's  introduction  of  the  coin. 

In  theory  the  round  halfpenny  with  its  resulting  segments  as 
farthings  was  correct,  but  in  practice  it  failed.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  at  the  date  of  its  introduction  there  were  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
mints  in  the  whole  of  Alfred’s  domains,  and  the  duplication  of  the  dies 
incident  to  its  issue  was  not,  therefore,  a material  expense  or  trouble  ; but 
when  it  was  abandoned  the  number  of  mints  had  already  increased  to 
at  least  forty,  and  it  was  then  quite  obvious  that  within  a very  few  years 
that  number  would  be  doubled.  Hence  the  advantages  to  the  public  of 
a round  halfpenny  and  a larger  and  better  farthing  severed  from  it, 
were  far  from  compensating  for  the  excessive  cost  in  the  dies  and  labour 
incurred  in  their  production,  and  so  the  crown,  abandoning  the  newr,  was 
content  with  the  old  practice  of  severing  the  penny  for  halfpence  and,  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time  introduced  the  cut  quarter-segment  of  the 
penny  for  the  farthing.  This  system  of  issuing  silver  pennies,  cut  half- 
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pennies  and  cut  farthings  as  the  only  denominations  of  currency  was  still 
subsisting-  at  the  date  of  Stephen’s  accession  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a brief  attempt  to  popularize  a gold  penny  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
was  continued  unchanged un til  the  seventh  and  eighth  yearsof  Edward  I ., 
when,  again,  the  groat  or  great  penny,  the  penny,  the  round  halfpenny, 
and  a round  farthing  of  silver  were  issued  and  remained  almost  per- 
manently current.  One  fact  is  significant : at  that  date  the  number  of 
working  mints  in  England,  which  meanwhile  had  risen  to  nearly  eighty, 
had  again  been  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  existed  when  Alfred, 
four  hundred  years  earlier,  had  uttered  the  “great  " penny  and  round 
halfpenny  as  two  of  his  “ inventions.” 

Contemporaneously  with  these  innovations  Alfred  appears  to  have 
raised  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  24  grains  troy , whence  our  “penny- 
weight ” which,  save  that  in  later  Saxon  times  it  was  lowered  to 
24  grains  tower — equal  to  22^  grains  troy — remained  the  standard 
until  Edward  I.’s  reconstruction  of  the  coinage.  The  assay  of  Alfred’s 
time  and,  except  during  vicissitudes  of  debasement,  throughout  our 
annals  of  coinage  from  his  day  to  ours,  was  and  is  in  parts  of  silver 
and  o-q  of  copper,  or  other  alloy. 

Originally  the  right  of  coinage  was  solely  vested  in  the  crown,  but 
at  a very  early  period  of  our  history  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  issuing  money  by  their  own  moneyers, 
and,  down  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  in  their  own  names.  We 
have  sceattas  of  Ecgberht,  Archbishop  of  York  732-766,  and  pennies 
of  Jaenberht,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  765-792,  but  who  can  say 


FIG.  IQ. — PENNY  Of  CEOLNOTH,  ARCHBISHOP  OK  CANTERBURY  830-870. Carlyon-Britton. 

that  their  predecessors  coined  not  before  them  ? As  time  went 
on  the  privilege  was  extended  to  most  of  the  bishops  and  mitred 
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abbots,  but  they  coined  the  king’s  money  and  merely  reaped  the  profit 
thereof. 

Under  the  so-called  Heptarchy  each  king  issued  his  money  from 
his  own  capital,  just  as  ours  is  to-day  struck  at  the  Mint,  and  therefore 
it  was,  as  now,  quite  unnecessary  to  identify  it  by  placing  the  name  of 
that  capital  upon  it.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  it  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  mint  official  who  was  responsible  for  its  weight  and  purity. 
But  during  the  constant  wars  for  supremacy  incident  to  that  period, 
when  from  time  to  time  two  or  more  Heptarchic  kingdoms  fell  under 
the  sway  of  one  king,  he  issued  his  own  money  from  the  capitals  of 
each,  and  then  it  was  that  for  fiscal  reasons  it  often  became  necessary  to 
identify  the  currency  with  its  place  of  origin  by  the  addition  of  the  mint- 
name  upon  it.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Eadgar,  circa  975,  that  the  rule  became  absolute  that  every  coin  must 
bear  the  names  of  both  moneyer  and  mint  upon  it,  a rule  which  with 
few  exceptions,  notably  certain  issues  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  remained 
in  force  until  Edward  I.’s  revision  of  the  currency. 

As  the  Saxons  under  Alfred,  Eadweard  the  Elder,,  and  Athelstan, 
gradually  extended  their  power  northward,  driving  the  Danes  before 
them,  borough  after  borough  fell  into  their  hands,  and  an  extension  of 
the  general  monetary  system  became  necessary,  for  when  the  circulation 
of  currency  was  to  a very  great  extent  local,  it  could  not  be  expected,  for 
example,  that  York,  Chester,  Derby,  or  Shrewsbury,  would  be  content 
to  obtain  their  coin  from  mints  upon  or  south  of  the  Thames.  No 
doubt,  under  Eadweard  the  Elder,  dies  had  been  granted  to  several  of 
these  boroughs,  but  it  is  to  Athelstan  that  the  credit  is  due  for 
establishing  the  system  of  borough-coinage,  which  remained  the 
constitutional  principle  right  down  to  the  accession  of  Henry  1 1. 

At  the  Synod  of  Greatanlege,  to  quote  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
words,1  11  held  soon  after  928,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  one 
kind  of  money  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and  that  no  one  should 
coin  but  in  a town  ...  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  that  there 
should  be  in  Canterbury  seven  moneyers — four  belonging  to  the  king, 


1 British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  ii,  p.  183. 
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two  to  the  [arch]bishop,  and  one  to  the  abbot ; in  Rochester,  three — 
two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bishop  ; in  London,  eight ; in  Win- 
chester, six  ; in  Lewes,  two  ; in  Hastings,  one  ; in  Hampton,  two  ; in 
Wareham,  two  ; in  Shaftesbury,  two  ; and  elsewhere  one  in  the  other 
burghs.”  To  the  same  writer  is  due  the  true  exposition  of  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  last  sentence  I have  quoted,  namely,  that  to  every 
borough  throughout  Athelstan’s  dominions  the  privilege  of  a moneyer 
was  granted,1  which  continued  to  be  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
coinage  under  the  subsequent  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties.  In  other 
words,  Athelstan,  after  confirming  or  granting  additional  moneyers  to 
certain  privileged  cities  and  towns,  which  he  specified,  provided  that 
every  other  borough  should  be  entitled  to  a single  moneyer.  The 
specific  mention  of  “in  Hastings  one”  seems  therefore  to  be  super- 
fluous, but  I suggest  that  the  explanation  is  either  that  its  status  as  a 
borough  was  then  in  doubt,  or  that  some  question  had  arisen  whether  it 
was  not  entitled  to  two  moneyers.  It  did  not,  however,  follow  that 
every  borough  availed  itself  of  this  right  ; indeed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
several  appear  never  to  have  exercised  it,  and  many  that  found  it 
politic  to  issue  their  own  money  at  one  period,  at  another  abandoned 
the  privilege.  Thus  there  was  a constant  flow  and  ebb  in  the  number 
of  mints  issuing  the  king's  money,  which  was  at  the  flood  in  the 
troubled  reign  of  /Ethelred  II.,  when  the  Dane-geld  drained  England 
of  coin  and  some  four  score  mints  were  in  operation  to  supply  it,  but 
gradually  ebbed  to  fifty  in  the  peaceful  times  of  Henry  1. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  two  centuries  that  passed 
between  the  Synod  of  Greatanlege  and  the  accession  of  Stephen, 
many  changes  intervened.  Rochester  with  its  special  grant  of  three 
moneyers  had  long  ceased  to  coin,  whilst  “ Hampton  ”T — that  is,  South- 
ampton— with  its  two  had  also  abandoned  the  privilege.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  cities  and  many  of  the  boroughs  had  obtained 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  moneyers.  Thus  the  issue  of  the 
money,  as  compared  with  the  later  Saxon  period,  was  more  centralized, 
and,  although  the  mints  were  fewer,  their  moneyers  were  more  numerous. 

1 See  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton’s  fuller  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Greatanlege  in 
British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  vi,  pp.  13  ct  scq. 
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Meanwhile,  the  custom  was  gradually  becoming  general  in  England 
for  the  cities  and  boroughs  to  consolidate  their  geld  and  crown  dues  of 
every  kind  into  one  firma,  or  annual  rent  paid  to  the  king  in  relief.  In 
a few  cases  the  mint  was  excepted,  but  usually  it  was  included  in  the 
charter,  and  thenceforward  the  burgesses  either  employed  their  own 
moneyers,  subject  to  the  limit  in  number  under  their  statutory 
privileges,  or  sublet  the  mint  to  certain  of  themselves. 

This  custom  of  farming  the  dies  to  the  burgesses  in  their  general 
firma  explains  away  the  difficulty  we  should  otherwise  have  in  reconciling 
the  comparatively  few  references  contained  in  Domesday  Book,  to 
either  mint  or  moneyer,  with  the  fact  that  when  it  was  compiled  in  the 
year  1086  there  were  at  least  sixty  mints  in  operation  in  England  and 
two  in  Wales.1  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  solely  fiscal,  and  its 
object,  therefore,  was  to  disclose  at  a glance  what  every  city,  borough, 
or  holding  had  paid  to  the  crown  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  what  it 
was  paying  in  1086,  and  what  it  ought  to  or  could  pay  upon  any 
reassessment.  Hence,  if  the  mint  were  already  included  within  the 
firma  of  a city  or  borough  there  was  nothing  to  be  directly  collected 
from  it,  so  it  altogether  disappeared  from  fiscal  statistics,  and  Domesday 
ignored  its  existence.  A reference,  for  example,  to  two  passages  from 
the  entries  in  Domesday,  relating  to  Huntingdon,  clearly  explains  that 
this  was  the  custom.  One  of  these  tells  us  that  there  had  previously 
been  three  moneyers  in  this  borough  who  used  to  pay  forty  shillings, 
but  “ now  they  are  not  ” ; which  means  “ that  are  not  assessed,"  for  we 
know  that  at  this  very  time  the  mint  was  in  operation.  The  other 
passage  explains  why  they  were  no  longer  assessed,  for  it  tells  us  that 
Huntingdon,  for  the  purposes  of  its  firma,  had  been  separated  from  its 
hundred  “ since  King  William  placed  the  tax  of  the  mint  upon  the 
borough.”  What  really  had  happened  was  that  in  the  Confessor’s 
time  Huntingdon  was  assessed,  inter  alia , at  thirty  pounds,  which, 
however,  included  a quarter  of  the  adjoining  hundred,  and  the  three 
moneyers  paid  a tax  of  forty  shillings.  King  William  had  released  it 
from  its  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  hundred,  but  instead  of 
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proportionately  reducing  its  firma,  had  granted  the  mint,  which  was 
only  worth  forty  shillings,  to  the  borough,  and  retained  the  firma 
unaltered.  He  therefore  ceased  to  have  any  direct  interest  in  the 
moneyers  and  had,  no  doubt,  indirectly  increased  his  own  revenue  by 
the  exchange. 

Domesday  does  not  contain  the  returns  for  either  London  or 
Winchester,  probably  because  they  were  separately  assessed,  but  by 
inference  we  may  assume  that  their  mints  were  still  retained  in 
the  king’s  hands,  for  that  was  the  custom  at  Lincoln,  Ipswich, 
Colchester,  Gloucester,  Bath,  and  other  principal  cities  and  towns 
where  the  mints  were  separately  assessed  to  the  crown,  that  of  Lincoln 
paying  as  much  as  seventy-five  pounds  a year,  and  that  at  Bath  as 
little  as  five  pounds.  Such  mints  as  these,  therefore,  remained  royal 
institutions  and  their  moneyers  were  officers  of  the  crown.  They  were 
men  of  considerable  status  and  often  of  great  wealth.  Some,  as  I have 
shown  in  Henry  /.,  were  aldermen,  some,  in  later  times,  became 
mayors,  several  founded  churches,  and  one  was,  I believe,  the  father 
of  Archbishop  Bechet. 

Mints,  therefore,  were  of  two  distinct  classes — one  royal  and  only 
accountable  to  the  king,  the  other  civic  and  managed  by  the  burgesses 
or  their  lessees.  Thus,  the  rent  of  the  former  wTas  a crown-asset,  and 
so  assessed  in  Domesday  ; but  that  of  the  latter  was  a civic  asset 
included  amongst  Lhe  privileges  paid  for  by  the  annual  firma  of  the 
borough,  and  so  outside  the  scope  of  Domesday’s  purpose.  The 
effect  of  this  distinction  in  feudal  times  was  very  marked,  for  whilst 
the  royal  moneyers  acknowledged  no  other  authority  than  the  crown, 
the  burgesses,  who  held  the  majority  of  the  smaller  mints,  owed 
their  allegiance  primarily  to  their  lord  and  followed  his  pennon,  or 
closed  their  gates  against  the  king  whenever,  whether  earl  or  baron, 
he  raised  his  banner  in  revolt — and  this  in  Stephen's  day  was 
with  most  of  them  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Then  it  was 
that  the  history  of  the  times  was  written  upon  the  coinage,  because 
to  continue  to  issue  the  king’s  money  without  a difference  in  its 
image  or  superscription  was  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  “ Render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,”  and  if  that  applied  to  the 
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money  how  much  the  more  would  it  apply  to  the  city  or  town  in 
revolt. 

Domesday  tells  us  over  and  over  again  that  whenever  the  money 
was  changed — quando  moneta  verlebatur,  the  moneyers  paid  fees,  usually 
of  twenty  shillings,  and  a more  communicative  passage  under  Wor- 
cester explains  that  they  were  paid  ad  lundonia  p cuneis  monetce 
accipiemt.  This  means  that  when  the  type  was  changed,  fresh  dies 
were  needed,  and  every  moneyer,  whether  royal  or  civic,  paid  twenty 
shillings,  or  thereabouts,  for  them  to  the  king’s  cuneator,  whose  office 
was  at  London,  and  at  the  same  time  he  surrendered  his  old  dies. 
Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  has  repeatedly  urged,1  and  I think  rightly,  that  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice  the  money  was  changed  every  three  years  ; or, 
in  other  words  that  it  was  customary  to  change  the  type  at  intervals  of 
that  period.  If  we  divide  the  number  of  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 
later  Saxon  and  earlier  Norman  kings  by  that  of  the  types  they  issued, 
the  quotient  so  nearly  tallies  with  the  period  that  I think  that  any 
occasional  variation  may  well  be  explained  away  by  the  necessary 
change  upon  a new  king's  accession,  which  cut  short  the  run  of  the 
current  type,  or  by  the  demand  for  a revision  of  the  currency  by  a 
change  in  the  legal  tender,  which  was,  I contend,  heralded  by  the  issue, 
in  Norman  times,  of  a profile  device,  and  may  often  by  proclamation  have 
been  introduced  before  the  current  type  had  run  its  full  term.  Never- 
theless, as  will  be  presently  explained,  the  triennial  limit  seems  to  have 
been  abolished  upon  Henry  I.’s  accession  by  his  charter  of  liberties. 

The  question  naturally  arises— why  did  the  king  change  his  types  ? 
Well,  why  do  we  date  our  coins?  Before  the  introduction  of  dating 
coins  it  was  necessary  to  so  differentiate  them  in  chronological  order  of 
issue  that  by  proclamation  on  a change  of  the  legal  tender  what — to 
quote  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  of  Henry  II. 's  time — was  “present  "or 
current  money  and  what  was  not,  could  be  determined  at  a glance. 
Nowadays  we  proclaim  the  limit  of  tender  by  reference  to  the  dates 
which  appear  upon  all  our  issues,  and  I await  with  interest  an  early 
revision  of  the  tender  which  is  certainly  much  overdue.  But  dates 

1 British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  93  and  throughout  the  treatise;  Numismatic 
Chronicle , 1902,  pp.  210-211,  and  1905,  pp.  179-205. 
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were  not  introduced  until  the  advent  of  the  Tudors,  so  before  that  time, 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  distinction  should  be  optical.  Under  the  Saxon  rule 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  periods  were  marked  in  the  earlier  times 
by  the  introduction  of  the  king’s  bust  instead  of  the  types  bearing  the 
usual  small  cross,  later,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sceptre,  and 
finally,  in  the  Confessor’s  time,  by  the  change  from  the  profile  to  the  full- 
faced  bust.  Our  hoards  of  coins  of  that  period,  however,  tell  us  that 
proclamations  of  change  in  the  legal  tender  were  almost  as  rare  as 
they  are  now,  for  these  distinctions  were  mere  milestones  in  the  run  of 
the  types,  set  up  long  before  it  could  be  known  when,  or  if  ever,  they 
would  be  chosen  to  time  the  stages  of  the  tender. 

From  the  date  of  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  periodical  introduction  of  a profile  type, 
as  opposed  to  the  usual  device  of  a full-faced  head  or  bust,  was  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  terms  of  legal  tender.  I have  else- 
where1 shown  that  in  the  fourteen  principal  hoards  of  Norman  money, 
which  included  twelve  thousand  coins,  not  more  than  a single  profile 
type  occurred  in  any  one  of  them,  and  I could  now  quote  several 
additional  discoveries  which  adhere  to  the  same  rule.  The  proclama- 
tion, however  it  was  worded,  must  have  rendered  obsolete  the  last 
issued  profile  type  and  all  money  preceding  it.  From  the  accession  of 
William  I.  to  that  of  Stephen  there  was  a period  of  sixty-nine  years,  and 
a collective  issue  of  twenty-eight  types,  of  which  eight  are  in  profile. 
Although  the  latter  are  somewhat  irregularly  interspersed,  I think 
that  they  disclose  a general  principle  of  marking  distinct  periods  by  which 
if  desired  the  legal  tender  could  at  any  future  time  be  clearly  defined. 

I have  already  said  that  in  Saxon  times  the  legal  tender,  as  now, 
allowed  many  types  to  remain  current,  or  “ present"  money,  and  “ when 
King  William  came  into  England"  he  found  an  established  coinage  so 
sterling  in  quality  that  he,  for  a time,  refrained  from  interfering  with  it 
in  any  respect.  The  hoards  which  were  deposited  within  the  first  few 
years  of  his  reign  therefore  continue  to  include  numerous  types,  as,  for 
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example,  that  at  St.  Mary  Hill  Church,  London,  deposited  about  the 
year  1077,  which  comprised  seven  Saxon  and  the  first  four  Norman  types, 
whilst  another  of  the  same  date  of  deposit  in  the  City  of  London  yielded 
an  even  more  varied  assortment.  But  from  that  date  (1077)  to  the  close 
of  the  Norman  period,  with  two  exceptions,  every  hoard  discovered,  and 
they  were  very  many,  contained  no  more  than  one,  two,  three,  or  rarely 
four  substantive  types,  representing  a period  probably  limited  to  from  six 
to  twelve  years.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  Bermondsey  hoard, 
deposited  in  1 101  or  1 102,  which  proved  that  four  types  of  Rufus  and 
one  of  Henry  I.  must  have  then  been  current,  and  the  Shillington, 
deposited  between  1 106  and  1 108,  which  disclosed  a then  legal  tender 
embracing  every  type  from  the  last  of  William  I.  to  at  least  the  fourth 
of  Henry  I„  or  ten  in  all.1 

We  are,  therefore,  faced  with  an  interesting  problem,  the  conditions 
of  which  are  as  follows  : — 1.  Until  at  least  the  year  1077,  the  Saxon 
custom  of  an  almost  indefinite  legal  tender  was  continued.  2.  From 
about  that  date  until  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  the  tender  was  narrowed 
down  to  three  or  four  types,  or  a period  never  exceeding  a dozen  years. 
3.  Immediately  after  Henry’s  accession  the  tender  is  again  thrown 
open.  4.  Before  1112,  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  our  next  recorded 
hoard,  the  tender  was  once  more  strictly  reduced  to  two  or  three  types, 
and  remained  so  restricted  until  Henry  II.,  in  1180,  reformed  the 
coinage. 

With  these  four  conditions  before  us  we  have  the  whole  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  mysterious  tax  of  monetagium  exemplified.  I raised 
the  subject  in  Henry  but  was  careful,  beyond  associating  it  with  the 
legal  tender,  to  leave  the  question  open.2  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  followed 
and  used  it  as  a factor  in  arriving  at  the  principle  of  the  three  years’ 
duration  of  the  typesa ; and  in  a recent  and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle Mr.  G.  C.  Brooke  proved  that  its  effect  in 

1 Only  about  one-third  of  the  coins  were  ever  critically  examined,  but  as  these 
included  the  extremes,  the  intermediate  types  must  have  been  current.  The  same  rule  is 
applied  to  the  Bermondsey  hoard. 

- Henry  I,  pp.  14-15,  36. 
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* Numismatic  Chronicle , IV.,  vol.  xii,  PP-  98-106. 
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Normandy  was  to  abolish  the  debasement  of  the  money,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  in  England  it  was  a tax  levied  upon  the  boroughs  and 
shires  for  their  minting  rights.  In  each  of  the  three  suggestions  there 
was  some  substratum  of  fact. 

The  Feudal  system  was  not  run  on  philanthropic  ethics,  and  the 
coinage  was  no  exception  to  that  rule.  If  the  people  needed  money — 
the  people  must  pay  for  it  ; if  the  moncyers  required  dies — the 
moneyers  must  pay  for  them  ; and  if  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a mint — the  citizens  must  pay  for  it.  These  payments  were 
considerable,  especially  when  we  remember  the  relative  value  of  money 
in  Norman  times.  To  coin  bullion,  or  to  recoin  their  obsolete  money 
on  a change  of  tender,  cost  the  public  sixteenpence-halfpenny  in  the 
pound.  New  dies,  which  were  necessary  whenever  the  type  was 
changed — or  quando  moneta  vertebalur , as  Domesday  has  it — usually 
cost  the  moneyers  twenty  shillings;  and  the  mint  at  Lincoln,  for 
example,  returned  a rent  of  seventy-five  pounds. 

The  tax  of  monetagium  was  first  introduced  into  Normandy  in  1079 
or  1080,  and  was,  in  effect,  a compact  between  Duke  William  and  his 
duchy,  that  in  return  for  a triennial  hearth  tax  he  undertook  not  to 
debase  the  money,  a practice  from  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
reaped  a substantial  profit.  Thus  far  I am  in  accord  with  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  would  refer  to  his  paper  for  fuller  details  of  the  conditions  and 
curious  effect  of  the  tax  so  far  as  Normandy  was  concerned;  but  now 
I must  entirely  diverge.  We  know  that  in  England  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  authorised  debasement  of  the  coinage,  but  in  view  of  that  grasp 
of  extortion,  which  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  such  reason  would  deter  him  from  levying  a similar 
tax  here.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  easily  acquired  an  additional  and 
regular  tax  in  his  own  duchy,  from  a people  who  for  years  had  been 
defrauded  in  the  assay  of  their  money,  and  the  argument  was  unanswer- 
able that  the  English  nation,  that  had  always  enjoyed  a sterling  currency, 
could,  therefore,  the  better  afford  to  pay  for  it.  What  had  he  to  offer 
in  exchange — or,  if  you  like,  as  an  excuse  for  the  tax  ? Obviously, 
there  was  only  die  crown-right  of  changing  the  legal  tender.  If  the 
crown  could  change  the  type  every  three  years,  or  oftener,  it  could  also 
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change  the  legal  tender  with  that  type.  True,  it  was  not  customary  to 
change  the  tender,  save  at  long  intervals,  but  whenever  it  was  changed 
the  public  had  to  pay  sixteenpence-halfpenny  for  exchanging  each 
pound  of  their  obsolete  money  for  the  new  and  current  issue.  The 
right,  whether  rarely  or  frequently  exercised,  was  there,  and  as  such, 
was  a theoretical  asset  for  concession. 

That  the  tax  was  triennial  is  strong  evidence  that  the  types  were 
also  triennial,  and  we  get  in  effect  a compact  between  king  and  people 
that,  with  the  advent  of  each  new  type,  if  the  tax  of  monetagium  were 
levied,  the  tender  would  not  be  changed  for  the  three  years  of  its 
issue,  and  whenever  a change  in  the  legal  tender  was  proclaimed  the 
tax  would  not  be  collected.  Thus  the  people,  every  third  year,  either 
paid  the  triennial  hearth-tax  or  were  put  to  the  expense  of  renewing 
their  money.  This  was  a new  and  great  hardship,  and  we  can  there- 
fore quite  understand  why  Henry  I.,  in  the  crisis  of  his  accession,  when 
his  tenure  of  the  crown  trembled  in  the  balance,  included  its  abolition 
in  his  charter  of  liberties  of  a.d.  i ioo.  The  wording  of  his  reference  to 
it  in  the  charter  is  important,  because  he  says,  “ Monetagium  commune, 
quod  capiebatur  per  civitates  et  per  comitatus,  quod  non  fuit  tempore 
Edwardi  Regis,  hoc  ne  amodo  fiat  omnino  defendo.”1  If,  therefore,  the 
tax  was  levied  upon  the  “cities  and  counties  ” it  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  rents  of  the  mints;  for  the  mints,  as  we  know  by  Athelstan's 
law,  were  confined  to  towns,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  Domesday,  or 
elsewhere,  of  a county  as  such  being  concerned  with  minting  rights. 
Again,  the  statement  that  the  tax  was  not  known  in  the  Confessor’s 
time  shuts  out  the  suggestion  that  it  represented  any  payment  made  for 
the  right  of  issuing  money,  because  Domesday  in  several  instances 
mentions  such  payments,  and  explains  that  the  firma  paid  by  a 
particular  mint  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  had  since  been  raised. 
For  example,  under  Ipswich  we  read,  “And  the  moneyers  paid  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  £4  per  annum  for  the  mint.  Now'  they  ought 
to  pay  £ 20,  but  in  the  course  of  four  years  they  have  only  paid  £27." 

1 Defendo  is  here  used  in  its  old  legal  sense  of  prohibeo , and  similarly  occurs  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  chapter  37,  and  in  5 Richard  II.,  chapter  7.  A parallel 
case  is  the  corruption  of  meaning  in  the  word  prevent  since  the  Collects  were  written. 
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The  expression  that  monetagium  was  levied  throughout  the  cities 
and  counties  means  that  it  was  levied  upon  the  general  public,  and  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  levied  in  the  Confessor’s  time  admits  that  it  was 
a hardship,  and  a hardship  imposed  since  the  Conquest.  In  Normandy, 
the  concession  offered  as  the  excuse  for  monetagium  was  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  public  in  the  abolition  of  debased  money  ; in  England 
it  was  exemption  from  the  heavy  loss  on  taking  old  money  to  the  mint 
to  be  re-issued  as  current.  On  the  wording  of  Henry's  charter  it  is 
essential  to  refer  the  hardship  of  monetagium  to  the  general  public,  and 
not  to  those  comparatively  few  persons  who  w$re  concerned  with  the 
minting  rights.  The  only  possible  hardships  concerning  the  money 
which  could  fall  upon  the  public  were  debasement — which  did  not  exist — 
and  the  right  to  change  the  tender- — -which  did  exist.  In  Normandy 
the  tax  was  certainly  collected  from  the  people  generally,  and  Henry’s 
charter  of  1 100,  which  abolished  it,  clearly  implies  that  it  was  similarly 
levied  here. 

We  will  now  compare  the  effect  of  this  interpretation  of  the  tax 
with  the  four  distinct  conditions  1 have  deduced  from  the  evidence  of 
our  hoards,  and  which  I will  here  repeat,  but  additional  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming  when  we  presently  consider  the  “ muled  ” and  “ over- 
struck ” coins: — 1.  “ Until  at  least  the  year  1077  the  Saxon  custom 

of  an  almost  indefinite  legal  tender  was  continued.”  As  the  tax  was 
not  introduced  even  into  Normandy  before  1079  or  1080,  it  could  not 
have  affected  any  hoards  deposited  in  England  before  that  date,  and 
therefore  the  finds  deposited  early  in  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  as  in 
Sa&on  times,  disclose  many  types. 

2.  “ From  about  that  date  until  the  accession  of  Henry  I. 
the  tender  was  narrowed  down  to  three  or  four  types,  or  a 
period  never  exceeding  a dozen  years.”  From  a passage  in  Domesday, 
under  Lincoln,  we  know  that  monetagium  had  already  been  imposed  in 
England  before  1086,  and  therefore  it  had  come  into  law  sometime 
between  to8o  and  1086,  but  as  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  our  next 
recorded  hoard,  after  1077,  is  not  until  1087,  it  does  not  help  us  to  be 
more  explicit.  This  was  the  great  Beaworth  hoard,  and  it  discloses 
just  that  change  of  character  which  we  should  expect  after  the 
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introduction  of  monetagium,  for  accompanying  the  new  law  as  its  basis 
would  naturally  be  a proclamation  defining  and  closely  limiting  what 
was  to  be  the  legal  tender  for  the  time  being  under  the  now  changed 
conditions.  Oddly  enough,  according  to  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton’s  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  types,  the  earliest  of  the  five  types  discovered 
at  Beaworth  dates  back  to  the  three  years  1077  to  1080,  or  the  very 
date  of  the  invention  of  the  tax.  But  as  the  type  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  issued  at  Michaelmas,  1083,  is  in  profile,  I 
believe  that  it  indicates  the  actual  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  tax 
into  England.  The  next  type  issued  after  the  Beaworth  coins  were 
deposited  was  the  first  of  Rufus,  and  it  w'as  a profile  type.  This  was  upon 
an  accession,  and  no  doubt  with  it  would  flow  the  attendant  concessions 
to  the  public,  one  of  which,  I suggest,  would  be  a proclamation  limiting 
the  tender  instead  of  enforcing  the  unpopular  collection  of  the  tax,  and 
that  was  why  his  first  type  was  issued  in  profile,  for  I have  aJ ready 
explained  that  the  profile  design  was  intended  to  mark  such  changes, 
and  as  such  it  would  call  in  the  profile  type  of  1083  and  its  pre- 
decessors, leaving  only  the  last  type  of  his  father  in  circulation  with 
itself.  The  Tamworth  hoard,  which  is  next  in  order  of  deposit,  clearly 
shows  how  closely  the  tender  was  then  kept  up  to  the  issues,  for  it 
only  contained  three  types,  namely,  the  last  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
first  two  of  Rufus,  or  a margin  of  from  six  to  nine  years. 

3.  " Immediately  after  Henry’s  accession  the  tender  is  again 
thrown  open.”  Henry's  charter  of  j 100  tells  us  that  he  restored  the 
custom  in  respect  to  monetagium  as  it  existed  in  the  Confessor’s  time. 
This  in  practice  meant  no  limit  to  the  tender,  but  if  Rufus  had  called 
in  all  the  money  before  a certain  type  there  was  a necessary  limit,  and, 
as  I have  said,  I believe  that  he  had  restricted  the  tender  to  the  issues 
from,  and  including,  the  last  type  of  the  Conqueror ; therefore  the 
three  hoards  of  Tamworth,  Bermondsey,  and  Shillington  exactly  agree 
with  that  line  of  demarcation.  The  effect  of  Henry’s  abolition  of 
monetagium  is  at  once  manifest,  for  both  the  Bermondsey  and  Shillington 
hoards,  which  were  deposited  in  his  first  or  second,  and  in  his  sixth, 
seventh,  or  eighth  years  contained  almost  as  many  types  as  the  then 
conditions  allowed. 


Monetagium  and  the  Legal  Tender.  1 1 9 

Another  incidental  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  was  that  with 
it  ceased  any  necessity  for  running  the  types  concurrently  with  a 
triennial  tax,  and  so  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  the 
three-years'  custom.  To  the  Norman  temperament  the  temptation 
to  collect  the  fees  from  the  mints  payable  on  the  introduction  of  a fresh 
type  was  always  present,  and  when  Henry  had  conceded  the  money- 
tax  he  appears  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  shorten  the  currency 
of  the  types  to  an  average  of  only  two  years.  But  in  1125  he  entirely 
reformed  the  coinage  and  gradually  lengthened  the  periods  of  issue, 
so  that  at  his  death  the  current  type  was  already  in  its  fifth  year,  whilst 
the  period  of  Stephen’s  first  type  was  even  longer,  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  money  ceased  to  be  changed  at  all  until  necessity  demanded 
a revision  of  the  currency. 

4.  “Before  1112,  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  our  next  recorded 
hoard,  the  tender  was  once  more  reduced  to  two  or  three  types,  and 
remained  so  restricted  until  Henry  II.,  in  1180,  reformed  the  coinage." 
The  natural  objection  to  an  open  tender  was  the  depreciation  of  the 
money  during  circulation,  for  in  practice  it  resulted  that  the  longer 
a coin  was  current  the  oftener  was  it  clipped,  and  the  older  it  was  the 
less  was  the  chance  of  detection.  Under  William  I.  and  William  II. 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  complaints  of  the  state  of  the  money,  but 
almost  immediately  after  Henry  ascended  the  throne  and  abolished 
monetagium  they  commenced  on  all  sides,  and  finally,  in  1 10S,  he 
turned  his  personal  attention  to  the  matter  and  remedied  the  evil  by 
increasing  the  penalties  and  regulating  the  methods  of  production. 
We  may  therefore,  I think,  safely  assume  that  although  he  imposed 
no  tax  on  the  people  he  then  returned  to  the  recent  custom  of  limiting 
the  tender  to  the  two  or  three  types  last  issued  ; and  that  is  why  the 
Shillington  hoard,  deposited  between  1 106  and  that  year,  was  the  last 
of  the  Norman  period  to  contain  more  than  three  substantive  types. 

We  will  now  consider  the  subject  of  the  dies.  So  far  as  their 
manufacture  was  concerned,  Mr.  Shirley  Fox1  has  so  clearly  explained 
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the  process  that  little  more  need  be  said.  Shortly,  the  method  was 
that  of  preparing-  a number  of  punches  representing  portions  of  the 
letters  and  design,  and  striking  them  into  the  soft  metal  of  the  die  in 
their  proper  order ; the  surface  of  the  die  being  then  hardened  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  the  modern  blacksmith,  namely,  that  of  dipping  the 
hot  iron  into  cold  water.  The  result  of  this  principle  was  that  all  dies 
of  the  same  type  issued  from  the  cuneator's  office  at  London,  being 
struck  from  the  same,  or  almost  identical,  punches,  and  being  copied 
from  the  same  design,  were,  save  in  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  which 
was  always  varied  according  to  the  names  of  the  moneyer  and  of  his 
mint,  practically  identical.  In  nearly  every  period  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  to  the  close  of  the  provincial  mint-system,  it  is  therefore  quite 
possible  by  careful  comparison  to  determine  whether  the  die  of  any 
particular  coin  emanated  from  the  cuneator’s  office,  whether  it  wras 
made  from  punches  supplied  thence,  or  whether  it  was  of  purely  local 
manufacture  ; and  these  will  become  questions  of  considerable  moment 
when  from  time  to  time  we  shall  have  to  determine  the  cause  and  date 
of  the  insurgent  money  issued  at  numerous  mints  during  the  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Prior  to  the  final  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Wessex,  when  each 
state  supplied  its  own  money,  it  had,  naturally,  its  own  cuneator  who 
designed  and  furnished  the  dies  ; and  afterwards  it  was  only  by  a very- 
gradual  change  that  the  dies  became  centralized  under  a single 
cuneator.  Although  the  exchequer  and  royal  treasury  were  still 
retained  at  Winchester  until  the  accession  of  Stephen — a survival,  no 
doubt,  of  its  importance  as  the  capital  of  Wessex — the  cuneator’s  office 
was  certainly  at  London  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,1  and  I believe 
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FIGS.  20  AND  21. — PENNIES  OF  CANUTE  OF  THE  SAME  TYPE,  THE  FIRST  STRUCK  FROM 
OFFICIAL  DIES  AT  LONDON,  THE  SECOND  FROM  LOCAL  DIES  AT  LINCOLN. — 

Carlyon-Britton. 


1 See  Domesday  under  Worcester. 


Dies  not  invariably  supplied  from  London, 
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that  Edward  the  Elder  established  it  there  when  on  the  death  of 
Ethel  red,  snb-regnlus  of  Mercia  in  912,  he  separated  the  city  from  the 
rest  of  Mercia  and  assumed  its  possession. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  Saxon  limes  all  the  dies  were  not  supplied 
from  the  cuneator’s  office,  for  I think  that  the  old  Heptarchic  capitals 
of  Lincoln  and  York,  at  least,  retained  the  right  to  their  own  cuneators’ 
staffs  and  to  manufacture  their  own  dies.  Whether  this  custom  was 
continuous  or  only  a right  revived  from  time  to  time  who  shall  say? 
but  the  fact  remains  that  occasionally  their  money  is  so  distinct  in 


Fins.  22  AND  23. — PENNIES  OF  CANUTE  OF  THE  SAME  TVPE,  THE  FIRST  STRUCK  FROM 
OFFICIAL  DIES  AT  LONDON,  THE  SECOND  FROM  LOCAL  DIES  AT  VORK.  — Cartyon  BrittOlt. 


FICS.  24,  25  AND  26. — PENNIES  OF  WILLIAM 
FIGS.  25  AND  26  FROM  LOCAL  DIES  AT 


I.  FIG.  24  FROM  OFFICIAL  DIES  AT  LONDON; 

Lincoln  and  vork. — Carlyon-Britton, 


FIGS.  27,  28  AND  29. — PENNIES  OF  WILLIAM  I.  FIGS.  27  AND  28  FROM  OFFICIAL  DIES  AT 
LONDON  AND  WILTON,  FIG.  29  FROM  LOCAL  DIES  AT  ST.  DAVID’S. — Carlyotl- Britton. 
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character  that  only  the  theory  of  local  workmanship  can  account 
for  it. 

The  question  remains,  were  the  dies  themselves  or  only  the 
punches  for  making  the  dies  supplied  by  the  king’s  cuneator  to  the 
general  mints  ? Under  the  Conqueror,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Welsh  mints  of  Rhuddlan  and  St.  David's,  which  places  evidently 
had  their  own  cuneators — and  of  certain  ecclesiastical  mints  to  which 
punches  were  probably  supplied,  the  money  is  almost  as  uniform  as  ours  is 
to-day,  as  a comparison  of  Figs.  27,  28,  and  3 1 , which  were  issued  at  mints 
so  geographically  separated  as  London,  Wilton,  and  Winchester,  will 
disclose,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  had  a common 
origin  for  its  dies,  namely,  the  London  office.  In  Stephen's  reign, 
however,  a difficulty  arises  in  accepting  this  view,  because  it  is  quite 
easy  from  the  obverses  alone  of  the  coins  to  identify  many  of  the 
mints.  That  this  is  not  due  to  familiarity  with  particular  dies  is 
certain,  because  at  Nottingham,  for  example,  several  dies  were  used, 
yet  the  coins  of  that  mint  can  be  picked  out  at  a glance  from  the 
general  money  of  the  reign. 

It  may  be  that  as  we  proceed  to  consider  the  coins  of  Stephen  in 
detail  this  difficulty  will  be  explained  away,  but  meanwhile  I can  only 
suggest  that  possibly  those  mints  which  were  leased  to  the  civic 
authority  received  finished  dies,  whilst  those  which  were  still  in  the 
king's  hands,  and  therefore  royal  mints  with  an  official  staff,  merely- 
obtained  the  necessary  punches  from  the  cuneator’s  office  at  London, 
and  manufactured  their  own  dies,  for  they  could  be  trusted  with  the 
work. 

I have  already  remarked  that  when  the  Conqueror  came  into 
England  he  made  no  change  in  the  administration  of  the  coinage,  and 
it  was  probably  the  only  institution  under  the  crown  that  was  left  in 
Saxon  hands.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Spicer  has  shown  that 
Theoderic,  the  goldsmith,  and  tenant  in  capite , of  Kennington,  Surrey, 
was  the  then  royal  cuneator,  and  from  him  the  office  passed,  about 
1080,1  to  Otto  or  Otho,  who,  I have  little  doubt,  was  his  heir.  From 
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the  latter  it  descended  by  hereditary  succession  in  his  family,  known 
from  him  as  Fitz-Otho,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  cuneator  was  not  only  an  official  of  the  mint  but  also  an 
officer  of  the  exchequer,  and  as  such  represented  the  interests  of  the 
crown  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  moneyers.  His  duties  were  to  issue 
the  new  dies,  or  punches  for  dies,  on  every  change  of  type,  when  he 
collected  both  the  fees  paid  for  them,  which  he  handed  over  to  the 
exchequer,  and  in  exchange  for  the  new,  the  old  or  broken  irons — 
namely,  dies  and  punches,  which  a writ  of  49  Henry  III.  tells  us  were 
his  own  perquisite.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a moneyer  could  have 
only  one  pair  of  dies,  or  one  set  of  punches,  in  his  possession  at  a time, 
although  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  always  of  the  previous  type,  for 
often  both  mints  and  moneyers  omitted  to  coin  for  intervals  when  money 
was  not  locally  in  demand,  and  so  the  old  irons  would  not  then  be 
surrendered.  This  system  of  exchange  accounts  for  the  scarcity  to-day 
of  early  dies. 

The  object  of  changing  the  types  at  comparatively  frequent 
intervals  was,  of  course,  that  of  revenue,  and  it  follows  that 
immediately  upon  the  proclamation  of  a new  type,  both  the  moneyers 
and  the  officials  of  the  mint-exchanges  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
issuing  any  further  money  of  the  old  type,  or  otherwise  no  fees  for  new 
dies  would  have  been  offered.  The  merchants  and  public  alike  would 
also  have  declined  to  accept  from  them  any  but  the  newest  currency 
after  the  proclamation,  and  to  so  continue  to  coin  the  previous  type 
was,  I think,  the  offence  which  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario , referring  to 
moneyers,  describes  as  “ falsely  stamping.'1 

This  prohibition  gives  us  a simple  explanation  of  the  pieces  known 
as  “over-struck  coins,”  namely,  money  first  issued  as  one  type  but 
re-struck,  without  melting,  from  the  dies  of  a later  type  ; the  result 
being  that  flattened  traces  of  the  earlier  design  can  still  be  traced  upon 
them.  The  exchange  in  connection  with  every  mint  to  a certain  extent 
was  the  local  bank,  and  must  always  have  kept  a stock  of  ready 
money.  When,  therefore,  the  issue  of  this  was  prohibited  it  had  to  be 
recoined  before  it  could  be  exchanged.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
always  of  the  previous  type,  as  small  stocks  may  have  been  allowed  to 
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accumulate  over  several  issues  before  they  were  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
repay  a special  recoinage,  but  two  conditions  were  essential  : i.  That 
the  coins  had  been  struck  by  the  monevers  of  the  same  mint  where  they 
were  to  be  recoined  ; and  2.  That  they  had  never  been  issued  into 
circulation.  The  reason  for  these  conditions  was  that,  under  the  then 
dread  responsibility  for  weight  and  purity  of  the  money,  no  moneyer 
dare  allow  a coin  to  be  re-struck  with  his  name  and  mint  upon  it  unless 
he  was  certain  that  its  standard  had  been  assayed  by  his  own  staff,  and 
that  it  had  never  been  in  circulation,  lest  it  might  have  been  clipped,  or 
imitated  by  a forger  in  base  metal.  These  very  obvious  precautions, 
which  were  a necessary  protection  to  the  moneyer,  prohibit  acceptance 
of  the  usual  suggestion  that  over-struck  coins  represent  the  money 
brought  in  by  the  public  to  be  recoined  upon  a change  of  legal  tender  ; 
for  if  they  did,  then  perfectly  bond  fide  moneyers  would  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  money  which,  for  all  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  might 
be  spurious  in  quality,  light  in  weight,  or  even  merely  plated  with 
silver. 

Another  effect  of  the  proclamations  for  the  changes  in  the  types 
was  the  issue  of  coins  known  to  us  as  “ mules."  These  represent  a 
combination  of  two  pairs  of  dies  of  different  types,  being  struck  from 
the  obverse  die  of  one  type  and  the  reverse  die  of  another.  I 
have  previously1  explained  in  detail  the  origin  and  cause  of  muled  coins, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  here,  that  when  a 
proclamation  for  the  change  of  type  was  made  it  entailed  so  great  a 
stress  of  work  on  the  office  of  the  cuneator  in  supplying  dies,  or 
punches  for  dies,  to  the  general  mints  throughout  the  country,  that 
months  must  have  been  required  for  their  production.  The  expedient 
was  therefore  resorted  to  of  saving  half  the  time  by  supplying  each 
moneyer  with  a reverse  die,  or  irons  for  its  manufacture,  of  the  new 
type  and  authorizing  him  to  issue  the  money  meanwhile  wdth  it  in 
combination  with  the  latest  obverse  die  still  in  his  possession.  The 
reverse  die  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  because,  as  it  bore  his  name 
and  address,  it  not  only  acted  as  a receipt  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  his 
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fees  for  the  new  dies,  but  also  for  the  same  reason  it  could  not  be  used 
by  any  fellow  money er  at  his  mint ; whereas  an  obverse  or  standard  die, 
being  common  to  all  reverses,  could  be  set  in  the  anvil  and  used  in 
common  with  the  reverse  or  personal  die  of  any  other  moneyer  at  the 
same  mint. 


FIGS.  30,  31,  AND  32. — PENNIES  OF  WILLIAM  1.  FIGS.  30  AND  31  REPRESENT  HIS 
LAST  TWO  TYPES  AND  WERE  ISSUED  AT  LONDON  AND  WINCHESTER.  FIG.  32 
IS  A “ MULE  ” COMBINING  THE  SAME  TYPES,  AND  ITS  REVERSE  IS  STRUCK 

from  the  same  die  as  fig.  31. — Carlyon-Britton. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton  for  calling  our  attention 
to  the  importance  of  “ over-struck  ” coins  in  determining  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  the  types.'  Unfortunately,  this  was  after  I had 
prepared  my  notes  of  the  coins  of  Henry  I.  and  of  most  of  those  ol 
Stephen.  But  since  the  question  was  first  raised  by  him  in  1902  I 
have  failed  to  discover  any  example  of  an  “over-struck  ” coin  of  either 
of  those  two  reigns.  With  the  exception  of  one  particular  period  of 
our  numismatic  history  “muled”  and  “over-struck”  coins  are  either 
absent  or  very  rare,  for  usually  they  are  confined  to  single  examples  of 
one  or  two  types  during  a particular  reign. 

It  is  by  no  mere  accident  or  coincidence  that  the  particular  period 
of  which,  alone,  both  "muled”  and  “over-struck”  coins  are  com- 
paratively plentiful,  was  when  the  tax  of  nwnetagium  was  in  vogue  in 
England,  namely,  according  to  my  case  front  1083  to  1 ioo.  When,  in 
the  ordinary  course  it  would  be  known  months  beforehand  that  a procla- 
mation of  change  of  type  was  about  to  ensue,  we  may  take  it  for 

1 British  Numismatic  Journal  vol.  ii,  pp.  93  and  137-138;  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
1902,  p.  218,  and  1905,  p.  192. 
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granted  that  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  re-striking  it,  the  mint-exchanges 
reduced  their  stock  of  ready  money  to  a minimum  ; and  to  be  in  a 
position  to  exchange  the  coining  irons  throughout  the  country,  the 
cuneator  prepared  his  new  dies  and  punches  in  advance  of  the 
proclamation.  Hence,  when  we  find  an  abundance  of  both  “muled" 
and  “ over-struck  ” coins  of  any  particular  period,  we  must  infer  that 
the  change  of  type  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  both  the 
cuneator  and  the  mint-exchanges.  According  to  the  explanation  of 
monetagium  that  I have  proffered,  it  would  sometimes  be  the  case  that 
not  until  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of  three  years  would  the  crown 
decide,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  exchequer,  whether  to  again 
collect  the  tax  or  to  issue  a profile  type,  and  with  it  to  change  the  legal 
tender  ; for  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a profile  type  always 
accompanied  any  restriction  of  the  tender.  Hence,  no  preparation 


THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  PROFILE  TYPE  OF  WILLIAM  II.  — Cctrlvon- Bri/tOU. 


could  be  made  beforehand  by  either  cuneator  or  mint-exchanges. 
According  to  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton’s  chronology,  the  last  two  types  of  the 
Conqueror  ran  from  1083  to  10S7,  thus  coinciding  with  the  introduction 
of  monetagium,  and  of  these  we  have  “ muled  ” coins  issued  from  no 
fewer  than  seven  distinct  mints,  and  numerous  “over-struck  ” coins.  Of 
the  first  two  types  of  Rufus  we  have  again  “muled1'  coins  from  seven 
mints,  and  in  the  Tamworth  hoard  there  were  numerous  examples  of  his 
first  type,  recoined  or  “over-struck"  as  his  second.  “Over-struck” 
or  “muled"  pieces  also  connect  his  three  later  types.  The  only  other 
instance  in  the  whole  of  our  numismatic  history  known  to  me  of  a series 
of  “ muled  ” coins  of  the  same  type  being  preserved  to  us  from  more  than 
an  occasional  mint  is  that  of  the  "mule”  combining  the  first  and  second 
types  of  the  Conqueror.1  But  we  must  remember  that  when  he  came 
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into  England  he  at  first  continued  Harold’s  current  type,  so  far  as  its 
obverse  was  concerned,  unchanged  save  in  name,  and  therefore  it  was 
only  natural  that  so  soon  as  he  felt  himself  firmly  established  upon  the 
throne  he  would,  on  scant  notice,  proclaim  a new  issue  throughout  the 
land.  Also,  it  was  during  a period  of  political  unrest,  when  make-shift 
expedients  are  therefore  the  general  resort  of  all  administrations.  When 
Henry  I.  by  his  coronation  charter  abolished  monetagiurn  and  restored 
the  customs  of  the  coinage  to  normal  conditions,  the  number  of 
“mules"  also  returns  to  the  normal,  and  "over-struck  " coins,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  almost  disappear.  Thus,  again  and  yet  again  we  find 
curious  conditions  in  the  constitution  of  the  coinage,  arising  in  1083 
and  disappearing  in  1100,  which  only  the  tax  of  monetagiurn , as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  interpret  it,  can  explain. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  issues  in  the  study  of  numismatics 
than  the  evidences  of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  between  the  two 
contending  parties — the  combined  attack  of  the  forgers,  the  clippers, 
and  the  dishonest  moneyers  on  the  one  side,  against  the  often  ingenious 
defence  of  the  crown  on  the  other.  The  nefarious  inventions 
of  the  forger  were  almost  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  money,  and  so 
long  as  it  remained  thick  in  form  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  imitation  by 
either  casting  or  plating.  The  Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  in  conse- 
quence often  discovered  mixed  with  such  imitations,  and  in  England 
the  fraud  was  extensively  applied  to  our  early  British  money.  The 
small  and  thick  sceatta,  too,  lent  itself  to  easy  fabrication  and  debasement. 

I have  already  explained  one  of  the  two  reasons  why  the  sceatta 
was  spread  out  into  the  broad  and  thin  penny,  namely,  for  its 
mechanical  severance  into  half-pennies  ; but  the  other,  and  perhaps 
main  object,  was  to  prohibit  its  imitation  or  debasement.  To  cast  so 
thin  a flan  as  was  that  of  our  early  penny  would  be  a very  difficult 
process  to-day  with  all  our  delicate  appliances  ; but  then  it  must  have 
been  nigh  to  the  impossible.  To  plate  it  would  be  almost  profitless, 
for  the  necessary  layers  of  silver  on  the  two  sides  would  very  nearly 
equal  the  legitimate  weight  of  the  piece.  Even  the  clipper  was 
handicapped,  for  whereas  he  could  despoil  the  thick  coins,  such  as 
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the  denarius,  or  even  the  sceatta,  of  at  least  a twentieth  part  of  their 
weight  without  materially  altering-  their  appearance,  a mere  clip  off  the 
thin  penny  told  its  tale. 

In  the  thin  penny,  however,  lay  a far  more  subtle  protection. 
The  common  fraud  of  the  forger  or  clipper  was  comparatively  open, 
but  the  alloy  of  the  dishonest  moneyer  or  forger  was  insidious,  difficult 
to  prove,  and  only  detectable  by  the  trial  of  the  pyx.  It  was  against 
this  form  of  debasement  that  I believe  the  thin  penny  was  primarily 
directed;  and  I am  only  surprised  that  the  ingenuity  of  its  invention 
litis  passed  unnoticed.  Certainly,  early  in  its  history  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  most  suitable  assay  for  the  metal  used  in  coining  was  in  the 
proportion  of  iri  parts  of  silver  to  o-9  of  copper.  This  was,  and  is, 
standard  silver,  and  the  reason  for  its  adoption  was  that  it  represented 
the  combined  maximum  of  both  stability  and  durability.  That  being 
so,  it  follows  that  given  an  ingot  of  standard  silver  there  must  be  a 
maximum  diameter  to  which  it  can  be  beaten  out,  and  vet  remain 
neither  too  brittle  nor  too  pliable  for  the  purpose  of  currency.  That 
margin  for  the  penny-weight  of  silver,  after  gradual  extension  during 
its  experimental  stages  of  both  assay  and  diameter,  was  finally  fixed  at 
seventeen-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Twenty-four  grains  of  standard 
silver,  therefore,  spread  into  a disc  of  that  diameter,  remained  a 
serviceable  token  of  commerce,  whilst  a disc  of  the  same  weight  and 
diameter,  but  of  silver  alloyed  with  a greater  proportion  of  any  of  the 
inferior  metals  then  known,  would  have  been  either  too  brittle  or  too 
pliant  to  have  deceived  even  a novice.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  dies  were  designed  and  prepared  by  the  cuneator  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  the  moneyers  to 
reduce  their  size,  and,  as  the  coins  were  struck  in  a collar  to  maintain 
an  even  thickness,  they  had  perforce  to  fill  the  diameter  of  the  die. 
The  only  method  by  which  an  excess  of  alloy  could  be  introduced 
was  to  thicken  the  coin,  and  that  would  mean  suspicion  at  a glance. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  always  possible  to  lighten  a coin  of  standard 
silver  by  reducing  its  thickness,  for  although  more  pliable  it  was  still 
serviceable,  and  when  the  custom,  as  over  and  over  again  referred  to 
in  Domesday,  was  to  check  the  value  of  money-payments  by  weight 
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depreciation  in  the  scales  was  of  far  less  consequence  than  debase- 
ment in  the  coin. 

This  is  a new  proposition,  and  it  is  either  right  or  wrong,  for  it 
admits  of  no  half-way  compromise.  Fortunately  it  is  a proposition 
which  the  general  history  of  our  coinage  must  settle  one  way  or 
the  other  without  question  ; for  if  it  is  right,  then  whenever  the  penny 
was  reduced  in  weight  its  diameter  also  must  have  been  reduced  in 
proportion,  and  whenever  the  coinage  passed  through  a period  of 
authorized  debasement,  unless  the  diameter  was  reduced,  the  coins  then 
issued  must  either  be  brittle  or  soft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong, 
then  neither  reduction  in  weight  nor  debasement  need  have  affected 
the  size  or  stability  of  the  money.  We  will  follow  the  enquiry  chrono- 
logically. 

On  its  introduction  in  the  eighth  century  the  penny  was  in  its 
experimental  stage,  both  as  to  assay  and  diameter,  and  in  consequence 
the  coins  are  brittle,  probably  from  too  much  alloy,  and  the  diameter 
was  gradually  extended  from  twelve-  to  fifteen-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  English  money,  as  opposed  to  the 
Danish,  which  was  of  less  weight,  attained  the  standard  size  of 
seventeen-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  penny  of  24  grains. 
During  this  period  there  were  intervals  of  very  serious  debasement, 
especially  under  the  last  kings  of  Mercia,  and  they  are  accentuated  in 
our  cabinets  to-day  by  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the  coins  then  issued  ; 
in  particular  I would  refer  to  the  pennies  by  Burgred,  and  point  to  the 
fact  that  those  that  are  base  are  brittle,  and  those  that  are  pure  are 
durable. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  diameter  was  fully  maintained,  but  in  its 
second  half  the  coinage  gradually  assumed  thinner  and  lighter  propor- 
tions, and  some  of  it  is  certainly  debased.  In  Matthew  of  Westminster 
we  read  under  the  year  975  the  first  complaint  against  the  money, 
namely,  that  Edgar  ordered  a new  coinage  because  the  old  coins  were 
so  clipped  that  a piece  of  gold  scarcely  weighed  a halfpenny  in  the 
scale.  The  chronicler  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  gold  was 
in  circulation,  so  we  may  safely  re-translate  his  piece  of  gold  as  “ a 
penny.”  The  passage,  however,  refers  to  clipping,  and  therefore  can 
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only  be  applied  generally  as  an  indication  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  then  money,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  extreme  brittleness  of 
the  coins  we  have  of  that  time. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Danish  line  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Canute,  the  weight  of  the  penny  was  reduced 
to  22^  grains,  nominal,  because,  as  I have  already  remarked,  the  Danish 
currency  was  always  of  a lighter  weight.  If  my  contention  is  right,  and 
the  diameter  of  seventeen-twentieths  of  an  inch  was  the  maximum  tension 
for  the  penny  of  24  grains,  then  the  diameter  for  the  new  penny  must 
be  proportionately  decreased  to  rather  /css  than  sixteen-twentieths, 
or  four-fifths  of  an  inch  ; and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
dies  of  Canute  and  of  all  his  successors,  Danish,  Saxon,  or  Norman, 
during  the  whole  of  which  dynasties  the  22^-grain  standard  was 
nominally  maintained. 

From  the  accession  of  Canute  to  the  death  of  Rufus  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  more  complaints  against  the  money,  and  our  coins  representing 
the  period  are  pure,  stable,  and  almost  uniform.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor  an  experiment  was  tried  of  reducing  the  diameter  to 
three-fifths  of  an  inch,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  old 
standard.  Debasement  had  probably  been  thought  an  evil  of  the  past, 
but  I have  little  doubt  that  it  then  reappeared  and  caused  the  return  to 
the  preventive  scale,  for  some  of  the  coins  are  certainly  debased. 

It  is,  how'ever,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century  that  we 
find  the  most  direct  evidence  upon  this  question.  Henry  I.  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  dies  for  his 
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first  type,  which  ran  from  a.d.  1100-1102,  were  reduced  to  fourteen- 
twentieths  of  an  inch,  and  those  for  his  second,  1102-1 104,  and  third, 
1104-1106,  were  further  reduced  to  an  average  of  only  three-fifths  of 
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an  inch.  The  invariable  result  followed  ; and  we  immediately  read, 
under  the  years  1 103,  1 105,  and  1 108,  that  the  currency  was  so  adulter- 
ated by  the  moneyers  that  three  successive  edicts  were  passed,  each 
increasingly  severe,  imposing  penalties  of  mutilation  upon  the  delin- 
quents.1 The  remedy  came  in  the  last-named  year,  when  the  dies 
were  again  restored  to  the  old  scale,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  complaints 
at  that  time. 

I cannot  but  think  that  there  must  have  been  collusion  between  the 
cuneator  and  the  moneyers  in  this  reign,  because  again,  after  barely 
a decade,  Henry’s  types  were  reduced  to  a diameter  of  from  twel ve- 
to thirteen-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Upon  this  followed  the  worst 


FIG.  36. — PENNY  OF  HENRY  I.  DURING  THE  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  DEBASEMENT. 

Carlyon-Britlon. 

debasement  of  the  coinage  by  dishonest  moneyers  that  Britain  has 
known.  The  Church  in  1123  excommunicated  them,  Henry’s  army 
objected  to  receive  their  money  as  pay,  William  Gemmeticensis 
described  it  as  “so  debased  with  tin  that  scarcely  one-third  part  was 
silver,  and  the  other  chroniclers  with  one  voice  cried  it  down,  until  at 
last  Henry,  in  1125,  held  the  famous  inquisition  of  the  moneyers,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  them  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  mutilation. 
Then  the  money  was  reformed  and  again  restored  to  its  standard 
diameter,  and  so  far  as  debasement  by  Norman  moneyers  was  con- 
cerned the  matter  ends. 

That  is  my  case,  and  I submit  that  it  is  abundantly  proved.  1.  That 
during  the  experimental  stages,  before  the  correct  assay  and  diameter 
were  determined,  the  coins  were  abnormally  brittle.  2.  That  during 
authorized  periods  of  debasement  the  money  was  necessarily  brittle. 
3.  That  when  the  money  was  reduced  in  weight  to  the  nominal  2 21- 
grains  the  dies  had  to  be  proportionately  reduced  in  diameter.  4.  That  so 

1 See  Henry  pp.  48-55,  where  the  passages  are  quoted  in  full. 
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long  as  the  full  diameter  of  the  dies  was  maintained  debasement  was 
not ; and  5.  Immediately  that  diameter  was  reduced,  debasement  became 
the  curse  of  the  coinage.  The  form,  weight,  and  size  of  the  penny, 
therefore,  were  no  haphazard  choice  but  had  cause,  method,  and  effect. 

An  expedient  resorted  to  by  Henry  I.  for  prevention  of  clipping 
was  so  ingenious  and  subtle  that  Ruding  passes  it  by  as  incomprehen- 
sible, merely  quoting  it  as  an  order  that  all  the  money  was  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  and  although  I arrived  at  the  true  effect  of  the  edict,  it  was  not 
until  I had  almost  closed  the  pages  of  Henry  /.  that  the  real  significance 
of  its  purpose  dawned  upon  me  ; and  then  it  was  too  late  to  do  more 
than  add  a short  supplementary  note.  It  referred  to  the  enquiry  into 
the  coinage  of  between  1103  and  1108,  and  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  tells  us  “ when  Henry  heard  that  broken 
[that  is  cut]  money,  although  of  good  silver,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
merchants  he  ordered  that  all  should  be  either  broken  [cut]  or  snicked 
[frangi  vel  incidi~\. 

I have  already  remarked  that  only  the  moneyers  could  lawfully' 
sever  the  penny  into  halfpennies  and  farthings,  but  on  the  principle  that 
“ a slice  off  a cut  loaf  is  never  missed  ” the  straight  edge  of  the  cut  half- 
penny  offered  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  would-be  clipper, 
and  no  doubt  the  pennies  were  severed  wholesale  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
appropriating  a strip  of  metal  between  the  lines  of  severance,  until  the 
glut  of  light  halfpennies  and  farthings  on  the  market  must  have  become 
so  great  a nuisance  to  the  merchants  that  they  were  rejected.  On  such 
a question  as  this  contemporary  hoards  are  no  criterion,  because  the 
depositor  of  treasure  would  always  keep  back,  to  pass  again  into 
circulation  as  best  he  could,  the  worst  money,  whether  light,  cut,  base, 
clipped,  obsolete,  or  forged,  and  only  save  that  of  the  best  quality. 

It  was  therefore  to  put  a stop  to  this  unauthorized  mutilation  of  the 
penny  whilst  in  circulation  that  Henry  issued  this  edict  to  the  moneyers. 
Put  into  modern  language,  it  is: — “When  PI  enry  heard  that  the  cut 
money,  as  represented  by  halfpennies  and  farthings,  was  not  accepted 
by  the  merchants,  he  ordered  that  all,  which  was  not  issued  as  cut 
money,  should  be  snicked.” 
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FIGS.  37  AND  38. — PENNIES  OF  HENRY  I.,  SNICKED  TO  PREVENT  SEVERANCE  INTO 
HALFPENNIES  OR  FARTHINGS. — Carly 071- BrittOn. 


The  ingenuity  of  this  mechanical  device  was  delightful.  1 have 
already  explained  that  money  cost  sixteenpence-halfpenny  in  the  pound 
to  coin,  and  it  was  therefore  always  worth  so  much  more  than  bullion  ; 
also  that  a genuine  halfpenny  must  be  severed  along  the  arms  of  the  cross 
on  the  reverse.  It  followed  that  if  a whole  penny  were  snicked  for  say 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in  line  with  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  it  was  subsequently  severed  along  those  arms, 
the  weakened  half  would  break  in  two,  or  at  least  but  hang  together  by 
a thread  of  silver.  The  result  would  be  that  the  severer  would  find 
himself  possessed  of  a good  halfpenny  and  either  two  fragments  of  silver, 
or  a pseudo-halfpenny  countermarked  by  its  snick  as  illegitimate.1 
He  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment!  Of 
course,  if  the  snick  had  been  made  in  line  with  an  arm  of  the  cross 
he  could  have  disposed  of  it  by  following  its  guidance — but  this  is  never 
the  case  on  the  coins.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  occurred  in  any  previous 
coinage,  and  the  snick  contemporaneously  appears  for  the  first  time  on 
some,  perhaps  most,  of  Henry's  fourth  type,  1106-1108.  From  that 
date  until  the  great  inquisition  of  1 125,  it  is  present  upon  almost  every 
penny  we  have  of  the  many  intermediate  types.  After  the  inquisition, 
the  penalties  of  which  probably  rendered  it  unnecessary,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  been  so  firmly  established  that  many  moneyers  continued 
it  until  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

This  little  snick  alone,  apart  from  the  wording  of  Henry’s  two 
proclamations,  which  is  equally  definite,  disposes  once  and  for  all  of  the 
hitherto  general  belief  amongst  historians  and  numismatists  that  the 
public  were  allowed  to  sever  their  own  halfpennies  and  farthings. 

During  the  second  period  of  debasement  in  'the  same  reign, 
namely,  that  which  terminated  in  the  drastic  inquisition  of  1125,  there 

1 Mr.  H.  W.  Taffs  called  my  attention  to  the  latter  fact. 
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is  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  frustrate  a new  expedient  of  the  dishonest 
moneyer,  by  which  he  avoided  detection  on  the  trial  of  the  pyx. 
Knowing  that  his  money  was  debased,  or  light,  he  was  well  aware  that 
if  he  could  destroy  his  identity  as  disclosed  by  the  reverse  legend,  he  was 
comparatively  safe.  This  could  be  effected  by  three  methods,  namely  : 
i.  By  causing  the  reverse,  or  hand  die — the  trussel — to  be  held  at  an 
angle  during  the  actual  striking,  so  that  either  the  name  of  his  mint,  if 
at  a provincial  town,  or  his  own  name,  if  he  were  one  of  the  numerous 
inoneyersat  London,  would  miss  the  impression.  2.  By  overlapping  the 
dies  in  the  striking  so  that  the  same  portion  of  the  legend  came  outside 
the  face  of  the  silver  flan  ; and  3.  By  clipping  off  the  same  portion 
before  issuing  the  coin.  This  explains  why  so  many  of  the  pennies  of 
that  period,  and  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  are  so  difficult  to  identify  with 
their  mints,  if  provincial,  or  with  their  moneyers  if  of  London.  It  also 
explains  what  is  usually  termed  “ careless  striking,”  for  such  money,  if 
not  actually  debased,  is  almost  invariably  the  lightest  in  weight. 

To  meet  this  fraud  the  cuneator  prepared  the  dies  for  Henry’s 
type  current  in  1125,  upon  an  entirely  new  system,  by  placing  the 
name  of  the  mint  within  an  inner  concentric  circle  around  the  centre  of 
the  coin.  In  that  position  it  defied  obliteration  by  any  of  the  three 


FIG.  39. — PENNY  OF  HENRY  I.  WITH  THE  NAME  OF  THE  MINT,  LONDON,  IN  THE 
CENTRE  TO  AVOID  ITS  OBLITERATION. Ccirlyon-BriUOH. 

methods  I have  explained,  and  as  the  type  was  contemporary  with 
the  inquisition,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  purposely  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  false  moneyers  at  that 
impeachment.  So  far  as  the  provincial  mints  were  concerned  this 
device  was  probably  effective,  but  in  practice,  after  the  type  had 
been  current  for  a time,  it  was  evidently  discovered  that  in  the  mint  of 
London,  for  example,  where  there  were  a dozen  moneyers  in  office,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  bring  home  a debased  or  light  coin  to  the  mint  if  the 
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moneyer's  name  were  still  absent,  for  criminal  proceedings  then,  as  now, 
required  proof  of  identity.  True,  comparison  of  the  coin  with  the  actual 
dies  might  have  detected  the  criminal,  but  that  was  impossible  after 
the  coin  questioned  had  been  tested  by  the  then  method  of  melting  ; 
so  a simpler  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  London,  and  it 
may  be  elsewhere,  by  which  the  design  of  the  subsequent  dies  of  this 
type  was  varied  so  that  the  moneyer’s  name  took  the  place  of  that 
of  the  mint  in  the  centre,  for  a personal  name  in  that  position  was 
probably  more  definite,  because  the  mint  of  London  would  be  implied. 
Such  a coin  I illustrated  from  Mr.  Lawrence’s  collection  as  Fig.  T on 
page  82  of  Henry  /.,  and  it  is  both  base  and  brittle — but  the  one 
implied  the  other. 

Following  the  verdict  in  the  great  inquisition  of  1125,  would  be 
a proclamation  calling  in  all  the  old  money,  and  probably  limiting  the 
legal  tender  to  the  new  coinage  then  forthcoming,  and  therefore  this, 
as  we  should  expect,  was  issued  as  a profile  type,  Henry’s  thirteenth, 
which  is  Hawkins  265.  With  it  commenced  a new  and  improved 
series  which  was  continued  until  his  death,  ten  years  afterwards. 
During  that  period  there  were  but  three  types,  because  from  the  date 
of  the  inquisition  not  only  was  the  money  improved  but  the  issue  of 
the  types  was  gradually  lengthened,  and  the  public  was  thereby 
benefited  by  the  corresponding  extension  of  the  legal  tender. 

Stephen’s  first  type,  however,  was  issued  in  profile,  and  that, 
according  to  the  rule  I have  previously  explained,  meant  that  only  the 
last  two  types  of  Henry’s  reign,  namely,  types  fourteen  and  fifteen — 
Hawkins  262  and  255 — were  allowed  to  remain  current  with  it  as  legal 
tender — a fact  abundantly  proved  by  the  many  hoards  of  this  period. 

The  mints  in  operation  during  their  issue,  which  extended  from 
1128  to  some  time,  to  be  presently  discussed,  in  1136,  so  far  as  the 
accident  of  the  spade  has  disclosed  them,  are  set  out  in  the  following 
table,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remind  my  readers  that  I write  of  the 
coins  we  know — not  of  the  unknown,  for  whenever  an  example  is 
discovered  which  is  not  recorded  in  a numismatic  history  such  as  this, 
so  seductive  is  the  temptation  in  the  human,  as  well  as  in  the  barn-door, 
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breast  to  crow,  that  it  is  produced  by  its  fortunate  purchaser  with  an 
exultation  which  would  put  to  shame  the  maternal  cackle  of  the 
domestic  hen. 

Mints  of  the  Last  Two  Types  of  Henry  I. 


Barnstaple.  14.1 

Norwich.  14,1  15. 

Bath.  14,  15. 

Nottingham.  14. 

Bedford.  14.1 

Oxford.  14,1  15. 

Bristol.  14,  15. 

Pembroke.  14-1 

Canterbury.  14,  15. 

Peterborough  (Stamford).  14. 

Carlisle.  14,  15. 

Reading  (London).  15. 

Chester.  14,  15. 

Romney.  14.1 

Chichester.  14.1 

St.  Edmundsbury.  14,  15. 

Christchurch  (Twynham).  14.1 

Salisbury.  14. 

Colchester.  14. 

Sandwich.  14. 

Derby.  14.1 

Shaftesbury.  14.1 

Dorchester.  14. 

Southwark.  14. 

Dover.  14. 1 

Stamford.  14,  15. 

Durham.  14. 

Sudbury.  14. 

Exeter.  14,  15. 

Tamworth.  14. 

Gloucester.  14,  15. 

Taunton.  14. 1 

Hastings.  14.1 

Thetford.  14,  15. 

Hereford.  14,  15. 

Wallingford.  14.1 

Huntingdon.  14. 

Wareham.  14. 

Ipswich.  14,  15. 

Warwick.  14.1 

Leicester.  14. 

Wilton.  14. 

Lewes.  14.1 

Winchester.  14,  15. 

Lincoln.  14,  15. 

Worcester.  14. 

London.  14,  15. 

York.  14,  15. 

Northampton.  14,  15. 

1 The  coins  bearing  this  reference  are  in  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton’s  collection,  and  from 
a hoard  as  to  which  no  information  was  obtainable  when  Henry  I.  was  written. 
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NUMISMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF 
EDWARD  I.,  II.,  AND  III.— {Continued.) 

By  H.  B.  Earle  Fox  and  J.  S.  Shirley-Fox.1 

1282  to  1300. 

N dealing  with  the  first  three  groups,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation was  afforded  by  the  mass  of  documentary  evidence, 
official  and  unofficial,  which  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  introduction  of  a new  coinage,  and  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Society  has  been 
supported,  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  a rich  store.  From  1282 
to  1300  little  help  is  forthcoming  from  such  sources.  During  this  period 
the  only  landmarks  of  any  importance  are  the  appearance  of  the  personal 
mark  of  Bishop  Antony  Bek  on  the  Durham  coins  and  the  substitution  of 
the  name  of  the  mint  for  that  of  the  moneyer,  Robert  de  Hadeleie,  on 
the  money  struck  at  St.  Edmund’s.  The  royal  provincial  mints  and  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  are  closed,  and  the  whole  currency  of  the 
realm  is  furnished  by  the  royal  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury  and 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Durham  and  St.  Edmund’s. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  an  English  mint  was  opened  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  but,  as  the  dies  used  there  were  of  local  and  semi- 
barbarous  work,  and  were  made  from  locally  produced  punches,  the 
Berwick  coins  are  of  little  practical  value  for  comparison  with  the 
regular  English  series,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a special  chapter. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  fall  back  on  a minute  study  of 
the  coins  themselves,  wherein  the  existence  of  numerous  mules  will 
play  no  inconsiderable  part,  and  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as  we  may 
from  an  examination  of  the  Exchequer  Accounts,  which  give  the  output 
at  London  and  Canterbury,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former  mint,  show 
not  only  the  total  sum,  but  also  the  amounts  of  bullion  coined  into 

1 On  June  3rd,  1912,  Mr.  J.  Shirley  Fox  prefixed  the  name  “Shirley”  to  his  surname. 
— Editors 
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pennies,1  halfpennies,  and  farthings  respectively.  We  therefore  print  the 
following  table  before  entering  upon  a discussion  of  Groups  IV-IX  : — ■ 


AMOUNTS  OF  Bullion  coined  at  London  and  Canterbury  from  Michael- 
mas 1281  to  Michaelmas  1301  (in  pounds  Tower,  omitting  fractions)  : — 


Date  of  close  of  account. 

London. 

Canterbury. 

ferlingi. 

obolu 

denarii. 

denarii. 

November,  1282 

nil 

nil 

... 

25,o8S 

November,  1283 

nil 

nil 

78,016 

15,256 

May,  1285 

nil 

nil 

37,581 

23,500 

August,  1286 

GO 

490 

70,853 

28,626 

June,  1287 

45 

250 

42,990 

28,690 

November,  1287 

168 

156 

25,910 

17,150 

November,  1288 

80 

210 

36,690 

15,070 

July,  1290 

565 

180 

20,260 

6,357 

29  September,  1291 

530 

200 

1,670 

910 

29  September,  1292 

nil 

90 

4,200 

770 

29  September,  1293 

50 

60 

2,430 

740 

29  September,  1294 

1,210 

nil 

5,090 

90 

29  September,  1295 

970 

20 

5,640 

... 

29  September,  1296 

770 

240 

3,560 

16 

29  September,  1297 

800 

hi 

5,790 

nil 

29  September,  1298 

720 

180 

I, IIO 

nil 

29  September,  1299 

250 

nil 

13,040 

nil 

29  September,  1300 

190 

nil 

106,830 

22,340 

29  September,  1301 

1,269 

370 

39,990 

22,250 

In  the  earlier  years  the  London  and  Canterbury  dates  do  not  always 
correspond  exactly,  and  the  day  of  the  month  has  therefore  been  omitted. 

Dots  indicate  that  the  amount  on  the  next  line  covers  an  account  running 
from  the  close  of  that  preceding  them. 

1 If  groats  were  still  being  coined  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  period  they  are 
included  under  the  heading  “pennies.”  See  British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  vii,  p.  126. 


Bishop  Bek's  personal  mark. 


x39 


Gkoups  IV  and  V. 

The  coins  of  Group  IV,  of  which  five  well-defined  classes  are 
figured  on  the  key-plate  (Plate  I,  14-18),  are  among  the  commonest 
of  those  of  Edward  I.,  and  may  be  assigned,  on  historical  grounds, 
to  a period  extending  from  Michaelmas,  1281 — the  probable  date 
of  the  closing  of  the  royal  mints  in  the  provinces — to  the  end  of 
the  year  1 288  ; after  which  there  is  a great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
bullion  coined. 

IVrt  (Plate  I,  14;  Plate  VI,  1-5).  The  differences  between  IV« 
and  the  latest  coins  of  Group  III  are  more  easily  perceived  than 
described.  The  king’s  face  tends  to  become  broader,  the  neck  is  less 
well  defined,  and  large  comma-shaped  marks  are  used  to  indicate 
contractions.  The  letter  s is  now  always  thick  waisted.  e and  c 
retain  the  old  open  form  throughout  the  group,  except  in  one  rather 
curious  die  used  at  the  Durham  mint  (Plate  VI,  4).  These  letters  will 
often  be  found  described  as  closed  in  published  lists,  but  this  is  an  error, 
and  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  closed  appearance  is  due  to 
a slight  overlapping  of  the  wedge-shaped  strokes  used  to  form  the  bars. 
In  the  truly  closed  forms  of  e and  € the  front  of  the  letter  is  made  of 
a single  vertical  stroke,  usually  more  or  less  curved.  The  Durham 
coins  of  this  class  are  the  last  issued  under  Bishop  Robert  de  Insula, 
and,  like  those  of  the  other  mints,  have  a plain  initial  cross.  Wa  is 
found  of  the  royal  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  mints  of  Durham  and  St.  Edmund’s  (Robert  de 
Hadeleie). 

IV<5  (Plate  I,  15  ; Plate  VI,  6-10),  which  is  also  found  of  the  four 
mints,  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution,  because  on  specimens 
minted  at  Durham  there  appears,  for  the  first  time,  the  personal  mark 
of  Bishop  Antony  Bek,  who  bore  as  his  arms  a cross  moline  (or 
recercelde).  Bishop  Bek  received  the  temporalities  of  the  see  on 
September  4th,  1283,  and  I Wb  must  therefore  have  been  the  type  in 
course  of  issue  at  that  date.  The  Bishop’s  cross  was  at  first  placed  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coin,  where  it  was  substituted  for  the  usual  three 
pellets  in  one  of  the  quarters  ; subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the 
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position  of  initial  cross,  and,  as  such,  was  almost  always  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  coin  until  the  great  coinage  of  1300. 

IVc  (Plate  I,  16;  Plate  VI,  11-14)  is  found  of  the  four  mints. 
The  Durham  coins  have  a peculiar  cross  moline,  apparently  improvised 
by  stamping  an  annulet  on  each  exterior  angle  of  a plain  cross.1 
The  unbarred  form  (a)  of  the  letter  A,  the  use  of  which  soon  becomes 
general,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  class. 

IVn?  (Plate  I,  17  ; Plate  VI,  15-16),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mints 
of  London  and  Canterbury,  is  distinguished  from  IVc  only  by  the 
insertion  of  a pellet  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  on  either  side  ; 
that  is  to  say,  before  eDW  and  CIVI.  This  position  is  to  be  noted, 
as  the  pellet  is  shifted  on  the  reverse  of  the  next  variety. 

We  (Plate  I,  18;  Plate  VI,  17-19).  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  We,  at  London  and  Canterbury,  is  a row  of  three 
pellets,  representing  the  clasp  of  the  royal  mantle,  on  the  king’s  breast. 
The  hair  is  made  from  new  irons,  and  there  are  other  minor  points  of 
difference.  The  pellet  disappears  from  the  beginning  of  the  obverse 
legend,  but  it  is  retained  on  the  reverse,  where  it  is  placed  before  LON 
on  London  coins,  and  before  TOR  on  those  of  Canterbury,  instead  of 
before  CIVI  as  in  the  preceding  class.  Pennies  of  St.  Edmund’s, 
identical  in  style  with  those  of  the  royal  mints,  lack  the  pellets  on  the 
breast  and  on  the  reverse.  They  read  villa  S 6DMVDI,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extremely  rare  first  variety  of  the  long  cross 
coinage  of  Henry  III.,  are  the  earliest  coins  of  the  Abbey  to  omit  the 
name  of  the  moneyer.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  associate  the  change 
with  the  retirement,  or  death,  of  Robert  de  Hadeleie.  No  record  of 
that  event  is  forthcoming,  but  an  approximate  date  is  given  by  the 
admission  to  office  of  Richard  de  Lothbury,  who  must  have  been  his 
successor — though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  records — in 
Michaelmas  term  anno  regni  decimo  sexto  incipiente , that  is  to  say, 
during  the  last  week  of  November,  1287.  (Appendix  xlvi.) 

This  gives  IV*?  as  the  type  in  course  of  issue  at  the  beginning  of 
1288  and  confirms  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  London 

1 This  is  well  shown  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  figured,  which  is,  however,  a mule 
and  has  the  normal  form  of  the  cross  moline  on  the  reverse. 
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and  Canterbury.  The  St.  Edmund’s  coin  is  of  great  rarity,  and  we 
have  seen  no  Durham  examples  which  we  can  assign  to  this  class. 
Mules  are  found  in  Group  IV  between  c,  d , and  e , and  it  is  probable 
that  every  possible  combination  exists.  One  Canterbury  specimen, 
which  on  grounds  of  style  we  assign  to  d,  has  on  the  king’s  breast  the 
three  pellets  of  e. 

There  are  halfpennies  and  farthings  which  certainly  belong  to 
Group  IV,  but  for  reasons  of  practical  convenience  we  shall  deal  with 
the  small  coins  of  the  whole  period  1282-1300  together,  after  the 
pennies. 

Group  V. 

Group  V,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  a continuation  of  Group 
IV,  is  the  last  of  which  the  coins  are  well  spread  and  on  which 
large — indeed,  on  the  latest  varieties,  exaggeratedly  large — lettering  is 
used.  A characteristic  distinction  is  a single  large  pellet,  forming  the 
clasp  of  the  mantle,  on  the  king’s  breast.  Subsequent  issues  are 
much  neater  and  more  compact,  and  show  changes  of  style  and 
lettering  so  marked  as  to  suggest  a temporary  cessation  of  work  at  the 
mint,  and  a complete  change  in  the  staff  of  the  engraving  department. 
The  coins  are  all  scarce,  though  not  of  the  highest  rarity,  and 
therefore  probably  fall  into  the  account  closed  in  July,  1290,  which 
may  also  have  included  a part  of  the  issue  of  IV^. 

Va  (Plate  I,  19;  Plate  VII,  1-3).  Very  large  and  spread 
coins,  of  good  work,  with  large  lettering  ; a single  pellet  on  the  king’s 
breast,  but  none  in  the  legend  on  either  side  ; large  and  conspicuous 
marks  of  contraction  ; C and  e open,  s thick-waisted,  and  rc  usually 
unbarred.  This  type  is  found  of  London  and  Canterbury  only,  and  at 
both  mints  occurs  muled  with  the  reverse  of  I'Ve  (Plate  VII,  3). 

Vb  (Plate  I,  20;  Plate  VI,  4-10).  Large,  spread  coins,  with 
exaggeratedly  tall,  narrow  lettering,  and  big,  straggling  initial  cross. 
The  general  character  much  resembles  that  of  Va,  but  the  long, 
narrow  face  is  from  an  entirely  new  iron  ; and  the  hair  punches,  which 
make  the  curls  less  spread  than  hitherto,  are  also  new.  There  is  a 
pellet  on  the  breast,  as  before.  This  type  is  found  of  the  four  mints, 
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and  in  London  is  often  muled  with  the  reverse  of  Va.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  form  of  the  letter  c on  Va  and  Vt>. 

The  Montrave  hoard  contained  a mule — of  which,  so  far,  no  other 
specimen  has  been  recorded — of  the  Durham  mint,  the  obverse  of 
which  is  of  V b,  and  the  reverse  of  Group  VI.  We  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a cast  of  this  mule,  but  as  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies 
occur — though  not  on  the  same  coin — in  our  own  collection,  we  have 
given  a figure  representing  them  (Plate  VII,  24).  The  St.  Edmund’s 
coins  are  interesting  as  showing  a contracted,  as  well  as  a full,  form  of 
the  mint  name,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  combination  of  irons 
used  to  form  the  letter  m on  the  reverse. 


Group  VI. 

Group  VI  is  cut  sharply  off  from  its  predecessors  by  marked 
differences  in  fabric,  style,  and  lettering.  Its  place  in  the  series  is, 
however,  clear,  and  is  proved,  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  putting  it 
anywhere  else,  by  the  existence  of  a mule  having  the  reverse  of  V b 
(Plate  VII,  1 1),  as  well  as  by  the  Durham  mule  already  mentioned. 

Via  (Plate  I,  21  ; Plate  VII,  11-12).  Coins  smaller  and  more 
compact  than  before  ; initial  cross  practically  plain  ; letters  of  good 
design  but  rough  execution,  and  smaller  than  on  previous  issues  ; crown 
very  large,  with  wide-spread  fleurs-cle-lys ; large  and  very  oval  face  ; 
new  hair  punches,  and  general  appearance  somewhat  rough.  These 
dies  were  probably  in  use  for  but  a short  time,  and  the  type  is  peculiar 
to  the  London  mint.  We  have  been  unable  to  draw  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  reverses  of  Via  and  VI<$. 

VI<$  (Plate  I,  22  ; Plate  VII,  13-16).  A more  refined, 
better  proportioned  and  better  executed  version  of  Via ; the 
letter  punches,  though  well  made,  often  seem  to  be  worn  or  damaged  ; 
the  letter  €t  is  of  the  true  closed  form,  N is  usually  double-barred 
on  the  reverse,  and  the  initial  cross  is  distinctly  patee.  Most 
specimens  have  a swelling,  on  the  king’s  breast,  which  suggests  a 
half-effaced  ornament,  but  appears  to  be  due  to  a mere  flaw.  The 
type  is  scarce  of  London  and  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  mints,  and  it  is 
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not  known  of  Canterbury.  A rare  variety  of  the  London  coin  reads 
gdwtl’  R’  AHGL’,  etc.  (Plate  VII,  1 4).  The  Durham  specimen  figured 
(Plate  VII,  15)  is  a mule,  and  has  the  reverse  of  a peculiar  coin  described 
under  Group  VII.  The  true  reverse  is  shown  in  Plate  VII,  24,  and 
occurs  on  other  specimens  in  our  collection. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  Canterbury  specimens  are  known,  it  is 
impossible  to  place  VM  after  Group  VII.  Examples  may  yet  appear, 
for,  as  has  been  said  above,  it  is  a scarce  type  at  the  other  mints,  but, 
considering  the  inactivity  revealed  by  the  accounts,  it  is  more  probable 
that  no  new  dies  were  required  at  the  Canterbury  mint  while  this  type 
was  in  course  of  issue.  A London  coin  presenting  transitional  features 
between  Groups  VI  and  VII  is  figured  (Plate  VII,  17). 

Group  VII. 

Group  VII  plays  an  important  part  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
chronological  problem,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  latest  type  issued  at 
Canterbury  previous  to  the  revival  of  activity  in  1299-1300.  Reference 
to  the  table  of  accounts  will  show  that  Canterbury  coined  but  90  pounds 
of  bullion  from  Michaelmas  1293  to  Michaelmas  1294,  only  16  pounds 
from  the  latter  date  to  Michaelmas  1296,  and  thenceforward  nothing 
until  after  Michaelmas  1299.  Canterbury  specimens  of  VIM,  though 
very  rare,  exist  in  several  collections,  and  the  first  issue  of  Group  VII 
cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  later  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1294. 
Further  reference  will  be  made  to  the  chronological  question  when 
the  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  the  period  are  described. 

VIM  (Plate  I,  23;  Plate  VII,  18-21)  is  the  normal  type  of 
the  group,  and  the  London  and  Canterbury  coins  have  well-marked 
peculiarities,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  rose,  which  forms  the 
clasp  of  the  royal  mantle,  and  the  curious  almond-shaped  eyes  of  the 
king.  The  crown  closely  resembles  that  found  on  Group  VI,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not,  in  most  cases,  from  the  same  punch  ; the  neck  and 
shoulders  also  show  considerable  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  Group  VI, 
but  the  hair  is  from  new  irons,  and  is  much  shorter  than  on  any  earlier 
issue.  The  lettering,  which  is  very  neat  and  cleanly  cut,  presents 
several  interesting  features.  The  closed  e finally  supersedes  the 
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earlier  form  of  the  letter,  though  C is  still  open,  and  N is  invariably 
double-barred,  s shows  a reversion  to  the  older  type,  composed  of 
two  crescents  and  two  wedges,  but  the  latter  are  long  and  narrow, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  groups  they  were  practically  equilateral  triangles. 
A thick-waisted  form  of  s also  occurs.  Pennies  of  the  St.  Edmund’s 
mint  omit  the  rose  and  have  the  single-barred  form  of  N,  but  otherwise 
conform  with  the  metropolitan  type.  We  have  not  met  with  any 
Durham  specimens. 

Wllb  (Plate  I,  24;  Plate  VII,  22)  is  peculiar  to  the  London  mint. 
The  lettering  is  like  that  of  Vllrz,  except  that  the  composite  form  of  s 
does  not  occur,  and  the  rose  appears  on  the  breast.  The  almond- 
shaped  eyes  are  again  found,  but  the  crown  more  resembles  that  of 
Group  VIII,  and  the  royal  mantle  is  indicated  by  wedges.  The  hair 
is  longer  than  on  VI  la,  and  the  iron  used  on  the  dexter  side  has  a 
small  flaw  by  which  it  can  easily  be  identified. 

In  this  class  must  be  included  a peculiar  Durham  penny  (Plate 
VII,  23),  on  which  the  hair  is  made  from  the  punches  used  for  the 
London  coin,  and  the  crown  is  also  from  a similar,  if  not  identical,  iron. 
The  lettering,  though  its  character  is  generally  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  other  coins  of  the  group,  is  exceptionally  large,  and  the  letter  e 
is  of  the  open  form,  but  made  with  bars  closely  resembling  those  used 
in  the  composite  s of  Via.  The  cross  moline  is  not  made  from  a 
punch  engraved  in  a single  piece,  but  is  formed  by  adding  crescents 
to  a plain  cross.  The  Durham  penny  of  VI  b figured  in  the  plate 
(No.  15)  has  the  reverse  of  this  type. 

The  existence  of  specimens  of  the  Canterbury  mint  gives 
Michaelmas  1296  as  the  latest  date  for  the  issue  of  dies  of  this  group, 
but,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  London  coins  as  compared  with  those  of 
Group  VIII,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  dies  were  sunk  before  Michaelmas 
1293,  or  Michaelmas  1294  at  the  latest. 

Group  VIII. 

Group  VIII  (Plate  I,  25-26;  Plate  VIII,1  1-4),  which  is  of  a 

1 Plate  VIII  will  be  issued  with  the  next  instalment,  in  which  nearly  all  the  coins 
figured  on  it  will  be  described. 
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transitional  character,  is  found  only  of  London  and  St.  Edmund’s,  and 
must  therefore  fall  into  the  period  between  Michaelmas  1297  and 
Michaelmas  1299,  during  which  the  Canterbury  mint  was  inactive. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  first  specimens  go  back  to  Michaelmas  1294, 
and  that  the  small  amounts  coined  at  Canterbury  between  that  date 
and  Michaelmas  1297  were  struck  from  surviving  dies  of  Group  VIE 
On  the  earlier  examples  the  hair,  neck,  and  shoulders  appear  to  be 
stamped  with  the  punches  of  Group  VII,  of  which  the  initial  cross  and 
lettering  are  also  reminiscent,  although  the  double-barred  N and  com- 
posite S are  no  longer  used.  The  king’s  crown  is  from  new  irons,  the 
rose  disappears  from  the  royal  breast,  and  the  almond-shaped  eyes  so 
characteristic  of  Group  VII  are  never  found. 


CONTINENTAL  IMITATIONS. 

Before  passing  to  Group  IX  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
fraudulent  issues,  emanating  from  oversea,  which  had  gradually  invaded 
the  country,  and  which  are  proved,  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  contem- 
porary writers  and  official  documents,  but  also  by  the  composition  of 
such  hoards  of  the  period  as  have  come  down  to  us,  to  have  formed  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  money  circulating  in  England.  Attention 
has  already  been  drawn  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  output 
of  the  royal  mints  between  July,  1290,  and  Michaelmas,  1299.  The  lack 
of  currency  must  have  been  felt  almost  from  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
for  we  learn  from  a contemporary  source  (Appendix  xlviii)  that  the 
invasion  of  “ undesirable  aliens  ” had  already  become  a scandal  in  1293. 
By  the  end  of  1 299  it  had  reached  such  proportions  that  the  king 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  he 
was  unable  to  take  drastic  measures  at  once.  Accordingly,  at  Christmas, 
1299,  it  was  ordered  that  the  intruders  should  pass  current  for  one 
halfpenny  only,  and  at  this  reduced  rate  they  remained  in  circulation 
until  the  following  Easter,  when  the  renewed  activity  of  the  royal  mints 
made  it  possible  to  suppress  them  altogether  without  serious  incon- 
venience to  trade  (Appendices  xlvii-li). 

The  names  given  to  these  foreign  coins  by  contemporary  writers 
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are  pollards  or  crokards,  in  French,  and  pollardi,  krokardi,  kokedones  or 
rosarii  in  Latin.  One  writer  mentions  “ pollards , crokards , lions,  roses, 
and  so  forth,”  and  we  are  told  that  the  said  money  came  out  of  Flanders. 
The  majority  of  these  pieces  are  fairly  close  imitations  of  the  English 
penny — though  deficient  in  weight,  or  fineness  of  metal,  or  both — and 
were  struck  by  numerous  princes  and  prelates  in  the  Low  Countries, 
notably  by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  the  bishops  of  Cambrai.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the  English  legend,  and  the  issuers  inscribed 
the  coin  with  their  own  names  and  titles  and  did  not  assume  the  royal 
crown,  but  are  represented  bareheaded,  or  wearing  a chaplet  of 
roses! 

The  names  given  to  these  coins  are  obviously  descriptive.  Robert 
of  Brunne,  in  his  Handlynge  Synne  (1303),  glosses  the  word  croket 
with  “ chaplet,”  and  crokards  are  those  pieces  which  present,  on  the 
obverse,  a chapleted  head.  Rosarii  is  simply  the  Latin  rendering  of 
the  same  idea — crowned  with  roses — and  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  fanciful  attempt  to  connect  the  money  so  designated  with  abbey 
pieces  or  pilgrims’  tokens,  or  with  the  well-known  counters  bearing  the 
legend  TiVG  SRKRm  G^RAGIK  PLGRK,  most  of  which  appear  to  be 
of  somewhat  later  date. 

“ Pollards  ” are  coins  having  on  the  obverse  a large  bare  head 
(poll).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  modern  French  for  a “ pollard  ” 
willow  is  tUard,  which  word  is  also  the  French  equivalent  for  tadpole. 
“ Lions  ” are  obviously  the  deniers  of  the  numerous  potentates  who 
placed  their  arms,  containing  one  or  more  lions  rampant,  on  the  obverse 
of  their  coins,  and  copied  on  the  reverse  the  English  cross  and  pellets. 
We  are  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  name  kokedones. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  prohibition  of  the  pollards  and  crokards 
was  the  cessation  of  their  issue,  which  was  no  longer  profitable  when 
they  could  not  be  circulated  as  good  English  pennies.  From  1300 
onward  continental  potentates  copy  exactly  the  crowned  head  of  the 
English  king,  and  often  touch  the  border  line  of  sheer  forgery  by  giving 
to  the  legends  on  their  sterlings  a superficial  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Edwards.  That  the  prohibition  was  not  wholly  effective  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pollards  and  crokards  in  hoards  deposited 
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during  the  fourteenth  century,  although  in  much  smaller  quantities  than 
the  more  exact  imitations  of  the  sterling,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  hoards  found  in  Scotland,  which  have 
provided  the  only  specimens  extant  of  certain  rulers.  The  continental 
imitations  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  chronology  of  the  English 
coinage,  which  can  be  more  accurately  deduced  from  native  sources, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  classification  of  the  English  series  on  a 
firm  basis  cannot  fail  to  elucidate  many  problems  of  continental 
numismatics. 


APPENDIX. 

xlvi. 

Johannes1  abbas  sancti  Edmundi  per  fratrem  Ricardum  de  Brunne  sacristam 
sancti  Edmundi  venit  coram  Baronibus  de  scaccario  xvij  die  Maij  anno  regni 
regis  Edwardi  xxv°  et  presentauit  Rogerum  de  Reda  ad  intendendum  officio 
Monetarii  in  Cambio  sancti  Edmundi  loco  Ricardi  de  Lothbury  quern  idem 
Abbas  per  fratrem  Willelmum  de  Ho  nuper  sacristam  sancti  Edmundi  alias 
presentauit  coram  baronibus  ad  scaccarium  termino  sancti  Michaelis  anno  regni 
Regis  nunc  xvj  incipiente  ad  intendendum  eidem  officio  (et  cetera). — Harleian 
MS.  645,  folio  153 d. 


xlvij. 

Infra  Natalis  solemnia  prohibita  est  moneta  alienigenarum  sub  similitudine 
sterl  ingorum  introducta. — T rivet. 


xlviij. 

Memorandum  ke  le  jour  Seynt  Estevene  l’an  xxviij  comencaunt  furent  le 
crocars  e le  pollars  apeles.  Furent  cries  a malle  parmi  Engletere  e coreurent 
jusces  le  weylle  de  Pasce  preseyn  suant.  La  quelle  weylle  furent  defendu  ke 
mes  ne  corusent.  La  quele  mone  wint  hors  de  Flandres  ke  corut  en  la  tere  par 
vj  hans  per  Engleter  a grant  damaje  de  tout  le  reyume. — Appendix.  De 
Antiquis  Legibus  Liber. 


1 Abbot  John  de  Norwolde,  1279-1301. 
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xlix. 

Infra  presentis  Natalis  solemnia  prohibita  est  moneta  alienigenarum 
surrepticia  et  illegitima  quam  Pollardos  Krokardos  vel  Kokedones  atque 
Rosarios  appellabunt  qui  paulatim  et  latenter  loco  irrepserant  sterlingorum. 
Hanc  monetam  primo  Rex  Edwardus  jusserat  valere  obolum  deinde  omnino 
exterminauit.  Gallici  nempe  hanc  monetam  fabricauerunt  que  non  erat  argentea 
sed  superficial  iter  deargentata  et  currebat  in  locis  plurimis  loco  sterlingorum 
multique  decepti  fuerant  per  eandem. — Rishanger.  • 

1. 

A die  Natalis  Domini  pollardi  et  crocardi  denarii  cum  aliquibus  leonibus 
atque  rosis  et  huiusmodi  per  prohibicionem  regis  vim  denarii  perdiderunt  tamen 
per  defectum  monete  pro  obolis  interim  habebantur. — Annales  de  Wigornia. 

li. 

Ab  incarnacione  Domini  anno  MCCC  et  regni  regis  Edwardi  xxviij  et 
pontificatus  G(odefridi)  episcopi  xxxij  id.  Aprilis  voce  preconia  clamabatur 
ne  de  cetero  quis  pollardum  suscipiat  pro  moneta  nisi  sterlingum  ubi  regis 
descripcio  fuerit  et  imago. — Annales  de  Wigornia. 


Errata. 

Vol.  vii,  p.  91.  For  paragraph  beginning  “ Group  VII,”  please  read  : — 

Group  VII  (Nos.  23-4),  Rose  on  King’s  breast,  double  bar  to  the  letter  N. 
Mints : 23,  royal,  London,  Canterbury ; ecclesiastical,  St.  Edmund’s. 
24,  royal,  London  ; ecclesiastical,  Durham.  The  ecclesiastical  coins 
omit  the  rose  and  have  simple  N. 
p.  40,  line  5.  For  “ cambie  ’’  read  “ cambii.” 
p.  51,  line  1.  For  “assaiam  ” read  “assaium.” 


A FIND  OF  LATE  PLANTAGENET  GROATS. 


By  L.  A.  Lawrence,  F.S.A. 

hoard  of  groats  to  be  described,  consisting  of  136 
vrM  kvSWr  ^ & ° 

ufcaytf  coins,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk  about  thirty 

(gOCaijdt  years  ago.  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  not 

ascertainable,  owing,  I suppose,  partially  to  the  unsatisfactory  working 

of  the  law  of  treasure-trove,  and  for  the  remainder  to  the  usual  lapse  of 

memory  over  a number  of  years.  The  coins  were  obtained  a long  way 

from  the  supposed  site  of  finding,  and  may  have  passed  through  many 

hands  before  they  reached  mine. 

Groats  of  all  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  V.  to  Richard  III., 
save  Edward  V.,  were  present  in  the  hoard,  though,  with  the  exception 
of  ten,  all  the  coins  were  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a period  of 
about  70  years  is  therefore  represented. 

A complete  list  of  all  the  coins,  including  mint-marks  and  stops, 
where  visible,  will  satisfy  the  curious  in  the  matter  of  minor  varieties. 
It  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  coins. 

The  hoard  contained  groats  in  the  following  numbers  : — 

Henry  V 1 

Henry  VI.,  “ heavy,”  2 light,”  2 = ...  ...  4 

Edward  IV.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  126 

Richard  III.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Total  136 

The  sole  specimen  of  Henry  V.  was  a London  coin,  of  the  usual 
type,  w'ith  a mullet  on  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  in  poor  condition. 

The  groats  of  Henry  VI.,  of  the  heavy  coinage,  were  both  of  Calais, 
namely,  one  of  the  common  annulet  variety,  and  the  other  of  the  leaf- 
mascle  coinage,  in  which  a leaf  is  to  be  found  in  the  spandrel  under  the 
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bust  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  inner  circle  after  “ CTCWSie  ” on  the 
reverse.  There  was  an  indistinct  mascle  after  “ Rex  ” on  the  obverse, 
and  a clearly  marked  instance  on  the  reverse  before  “ lift  ” in  “ vuxh’K." 

The  two  light  coins  of  Henry  VI.  were  of  London  and  of  York. 
The  mint-mark  of  the  London  coin  was  a large  cross  pat^e  on  both 
sides.  The  stops  on  the  obverse  were  small  trefoils,  those  on  the 
reverse  little  saltires. 

The  York  coin  bore  the  customary  York  mint-mark,  the  lys, 
on  both  obverse  and  reverse  (Plate,  Fig.  9).  There  were  the  usual 
€ on  the  king’s  breast,  and  an  unusual  and  small  lys  at  the  end  of 
the  obverse  legend.  The  obverse  had  trefoil  stops  between  the  words, 
but  there  were  no  stops  on  the  reverse.  On  both  sides  the  well-known 
and  ill-formed  Rs  and  Rs  were  present. 

The  groats  of  Edward  IV.  comprised  125  English  and  one  Irish, 
and  were  all  of  the  light  coinage  issued  after  1464.  All  the  mints  were 
present,  both  London  and  provincial. 

The  London  coins  showed  the  complete  series  of  mint-marks  in 
the  following  numbers  : — 


EDWARD  IV. 


LONDON  MINT-MARKS. 

Rose  on  both  sides  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

Obverse  sun,  reverse  rose  ...  ...  2 

Sun  on  both  sides  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Obverse  crown,  reverse  sun  ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

Crown  on  both  sides ...  22 

Obverse  cross  fitch^e,  reverse  sun  ...  ...  ...  6 

Short  cross  pierced  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Small  annulet ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

Obverse  annulet,  reverse  annulet  enclosing  pellet ...  1 

Annulet  enclosing  pellet  on  both  sides  ...  ...  1 

Cross  pat^e  pierced  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Obverse,  cross  with  pellet  in  each  angle;  reverse, 

cross  pierced  ...  ...  ...  3 

Cross  and  pellet  ...  ...  ...  11 

Plain  cross  ...  ...  1 

Heraldic  cinquefoil  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 


Contents  of  the  Hoard. 


1 5 1 

PROVINCIAL  MINT-MARKS. 

Bristol — 

Obverse,  sun  (?);  reverse,  rose  ... 

Sun  on  both  sides  

Crown  on  both  sides  

Coventry — 

Sun  on  both  sides 
Norwich — 

Sun  on  both  sides 
York— 

Lys  on  both  sides 
Obverse,  lys;  reverse  ? ... 

Obverse,  lys;  reverse,  sun 
Irish  groat  of  Waterford 

RICHARD  III. 

MINT-MARKS. 

Sun  and  rose  on  both  sides  ...  ...  ...  3 

Obverse,  sun  and  rose ; reverse,  boar’s  head  ...  1 
Boar’s  head  on  both  sides  1 

There  were  no  heavy  groats  of  Edward  IV.  The  nearest  to 
these  were  a couple  of  coins  with  the  rose  mint-mark  and  an  annulet  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  They  both  weighed  under  forty-eight  grains, 
and  were  struck  from  dies  prepared  for  heavy  coins. 

The  other  rose-marked  groats  call  for  no  comment.  The  two 
coins  with  the  mint-mark  sun  on  the  obverse  and  rose  on  the  reverse 
were  from  the  same  dies,  and  on  the  obverse  the  letter  d was  made  from 
an  e punch  reversed.  The  other  coins  with  mint-mark  sun  on  both 
sides  showed  few  variations,  the  stops  being  all  represented  by  saltires. 
Five  of  them  had  a small  lys  after  “ GIVITKS.” 

The  coins  bearing  the  mint-mark  crown  were  the  most  numerous 
in  the  hoard,  and  varied  in  only  slight  particulars.  One  of  them  bore 
the  quatrefoil  under  the  bust.  This  is  the  only  coin  I know  with 
the  mint-mark  crown  on  both  sides  bearing  this  mark.  The  group  is 
closely  connected  by  bearing  the  same  obverse  mint-mark,  a crown, 
and  the  same  quatrefoil  with  a group  having  a sun- marked  reverse. 


1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 
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There  were  many  of  this  variety  in  the  hoard,  and  'it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  Edwardian  groats.  A single  example  had  a sun  by  the 
side  of  the  crown  mint-mark  (Plate,  Fig.  4). 

In  this  group  we  find  for  the  first  time  some  variation  in  the  stops, 
several  coins  presenting  small  trefoils  in  place  of  saltires.  At  the  same 
time  the  fleuring  of  the  arches,  which  hitherto  had  large,  well-formed 
fleurs,  was  reduced  in  size  and  character  until  it  resembled  the  trefoil 
stops.  These  characteristics  were  continued  in  the  next  group,  viz., 
that  bearing  on  the  obverse  a long  cross  fitchee,  generally  pierced,  and 
the  sun  again  as  a reverse  mark. 

Occasionally,  however,  saltires  were  used  as  stops,  but  generally 
trefoils.  The  quatrefoils  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  made  room  for 
trefoils  where  marks  were  used  in  this  position. 

The  next  mint-mark  represented  in  the  hoard  was  the  short  cross 
pierced,  such  as  was  used  on  the  coins  of  Henry  VI.,  during  his 
restoration.  It  was  present  on  two  specimens.  Following  this,  the 
annulet,  and  then  the  annulet  on  the  obverse  combined  with  an  annulet 
and  pellet  reverse.  All  these  groups  presented  no  new  features.  One 
coin  in  the  hoard  showed  the  mint-mark  annulet  and  pellet  on  both 
sides,  with  a rose  at  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  fleuring  of  the  arches 
on  this  coin  was  the  larger  trefoil,  characteristic  of  the  issue.  The 
trefoil  stops  were  again  replaced  by  saltires.  All  the  groups  in  the 
hoard,  until  now,  were  characterized  by  a plain  and  unbarred  Tt.  A 
new  letter,  the  chevron  barred  3£,  now  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
obverse  in  the  word  TtRGLt,  and  in  the  syllable  TZCS  on  the  reverse. 
It  is  found  on  all  subsequent  groats  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  end  of 
his  reign. 

The  mint-mark  of  coins  in  the  hoard  bearing  this  3C  was  a cross 
patee  pierced  on  both  sides.  Then  a cross  with  a pellet  in  each 
angle  on  the  obverse  combined  with  a pierced  cross  on  the  reverse. 
Following  this,  the  common  cross  and  pellet  mint-mark  on  both  sides 
was  largely  represented  by  eleven  coins.  Nearly  all  these  later  pieces 
bore  on  the  reverse  one  or  more  roses  or  suns  in  the  outer  legends. 
The  stops  were  saltires.  The  last  coin  in  the  hoard  with  a cross  mint- 
mark  had  this  mark  quite  plain  on  both  sides,  and  a pellet  at  each  side 
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of  the  neck.  The  bust  on  this  single  coin  greatly  resembles  that  found 
on  the  last  group  of  coins  of  Edward  IV.,  viz.,  the  class  bearing  the 
heraldic  cinquefoil  on  obverse  and  reverse.  The  ten  coins  in  the  hoard 
with  this  mark  showed  no  new  varieties.  The  usual  rose  was  present 
on  the  king’s  breast  and  somewhere  in  the  outer  legend  of  the  reverse. 
Saltire  stops  were  again  invariable.  On  two  coins  all  the  Tt’s  were 
chevron-barred. 

The  provincial,  like  the  London  coins,  call  for  but  little  notice. 
The  hoard  presented  one  Bristol  coin  with  the  mint-marks,  obverse  sun, 
reverse  rose  ; then  the  sun  alone  followed  by  the  crown,  also  alone. 
The  spelling  of  the  mint  name  was  BR6STOW,  BRZCSTOBIi,  BRISTOW, 
BRISTOI1I1.  The  stops  were  crosses  on  all  except  two  coins,  which 
bore  pellets  on  the  obverse  between  the  words.  The  Coventry, 
Norwich,  and  York  coins  were  all  published  varieties.  Norwich  was 
spelt  rcORVICt  and  rorwig.  On  one  York  coin  the  mint-mark  was 
a lys,  while  the  sun  figured  on  the  reverse. 

The  coins  of  Richard  III.  were  all  examples  of  well-known,  slight 
varieties.  Both  mint-marks,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  present.  The  one 
Irish  groat  was  of  Waterford,  of  the  English  type  ; obverse,  mint-mark 
sun  ; BDWTTRD  Die  GR7T  DRSRI86RRIB,  an  annulet  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  ; reverse,  POSVlD/evSttTtDlv/TOResR/evsR,  mint-mark,  a 
king’s  head  in  miniature  crowned,  or  something  like  it,  following  «?ev«?, 
GIVIT/TCSW/TCTBR/RORD.  Many  of  the  letters  on  both  sides  were 
retrograde.  The  whole  coin  was  of  very  coarse  work,  but  apparently 
of  good  silver  ; weight,  39  grains. 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  hoard.  Some  remarks  may  be 
made  on  coins  which  one  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have 
found,  and  which  were,  however,  not  present.  Looking  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  groats  of  Henry  VI.  were  early  coins,  the  absence  of 
heavy  groats  of  Edward  IV.  should  not  create  surprise.  They  might 
have  been  present,  however,  as  two  light  coins  struck  from  dies  made 
for  heavy  coins  were  in  evidence.  Looking  on  these  three  heavy 
groats  as  accidentals,  the  hoard  dates  from  1464-5.  The  regular 
mint-marks,  except  the  trefoil,  were  all  present  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  light  coinage.  This  absentee  may  be  accounted  for  by  its 
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rarity.  It  was  probably  used  for  only  a very  short  time  and  has 
probably  always  been  scarce.  The  short  duration  of  Henry’s 
restoration  would  also  account  for  the  absence  of  more  varieties  of  his 
coins,  though  the  smallness  of  the  find  would  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  coins  of  Edward  V.  would 
have  been  present.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  say  that  some  15  to  20 
coins  were  probably  removed  from  the  hoard  many  years  ago.  I could 
not  trace  any  of  these.  The  date  of  the  burial  of  the  hoard  was  before 
Henry  Vllth’s  accession,  as  none  of  his  pieces  were  found,  although, 
there  were  groats  of  Richard  III.  with  both  his  marks.  1485, 
therefore,  is  the  latest  date  to  which  we  can  attribute  the  deposit  of 
the  hoard. 

An  examination  and  catalogue  of  so  many  common  coins  is  so 
much  waste  of  time  if  the  hoard  is  not  to  add  to  our  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  coinage  of  the  whole  period  covered.  In  the  year 
1 89 1,1  just  twenty-one  years  ago,  I first  attempted  to  classify  Edward  I V.’s 
coinage,  and  the  order  in  which  the  mint-marks  were  then  placed  is 
that  which  I believe  numismatists  still  adhere  to  in  the  main.  The 
order  then  described  was  rose,  sun,  crown,  cross  fitchee,  annulet,  cross 
pierced,  cross  with  four  pellets,  annulet  enclosing  pellet,  cross  and 
pellet,  plain  cross,  heraldic  cinquefoil. 

I further  stated  in  the  paper  then  written  that  I could  not  feel 
sure  that  the  correct  order  was  given  to  the  annulet,  annulet  and 
pellet,  annulet  and  cross,  pierced  cross  (no  pellet),  cross  and  four  pellets, 
on  account  of  certain  mules  which  bore  some  of  these  marks  in  common. 

In  those  days,  and  indeed  until  quite  lately,  I thought  that  the 
annulet  mint-mark  should  be  placed  before  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI., 
because  I was  not  aware  of  an  angel  bearing  an  early  mark  which 
could  have  served  as  a copy  for  Henry  when  he  returned  to  power  in 
1470.  It  must  be  agreed  by  all  that  Henry  had  no  time  to  alter  a 
design  so  much  as  to  create  his  angel  from  the  pattern  of  the  very  rare 
large  angels  of  Edward  IV.  This  link,  missing  as  it  was — it  should 
not  have  been — was  the  cause  of  my  uncertainty.  Lately,  however,  in 
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looking  through  the  list  of  coins  described  by  the  late  Sir  John  Evans 
as  having  been  found  at  Park  Street,  St.  Albans,  I noticed  an  angel  of 
Edward  IV.  with  mint-mark,  pierced  cross  with  trefoils  in  the  legend. 
This  coin  I saw  in  the  National  Collection.  The  cross  is  that  which  is 
found  on  coins  of  Henry  VI.,  during  his  restoration,  in  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  style  being  the  same,  whether  of  lettering  or  design.  I can 
now  also  show  another  angel  (Plate,  Fig.  7)  of  exactly  the  same  sort 
with  the  same  cross,  although  the  piercing  is  not  present.  If  this  is 
the  last  angel  issued  by  Edward  IV.,  previously  to  his  fall  from  power 
in  1470,  the  rearrangement  of  the  mint-marks  becomes  quite  easy. 
Before,  however,  placing  them  in  what  I think  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct  order,  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  about  stops.  The 
subject  is  important,  and  the  find  just  described  bears  evidence  on  the 
point — -evidence  which  I had  not  learned  to  appreciate  20  years  ago. 

All  the  early  rose-marked  coins  bear  saltire  stops,  and  with  them 
well-marked  and  well-spread  fleurs  to  the  arches.  The  coins  with  the 
sun  only,  bear  the  same  stops,  and  the  same  fleurs.  All  the  true  coins 
— not  mules — that  I know  with  the  crown  mint-mark  also  continue  in 
the  same  way  to  bear  saltires  and  large  fleurs.  We  then  get  some 
mules  with  obverse  crown  and  reverse  sun,  and  on  some  of  these 
trefoils  appear  as  stops,  and  small  trefoil  fleurs  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  fleurs.  Although  the  coins  may  be  looked  upon  as  mules 
because  they  bear  two  marks,  it  is  nearly  always  possible  from  the 
obverse  alone  to  make  a shrewd  guess  at  the  reverse  mint-mark.  The 
tell-tale  sign  is  the  quatrefoil  underneath  the  bust  ; I have  seen  only  one 
coin  on  which  this  occurs  with  the  crown  as  a mint-mark  on  both  sides  : 
that  coin  was  in  the  find  (Plate,  Fig.  3).  I think,  therefore,  that  the 
intention  was  to  strike  these  common  groats  with  both  marks,  and 
that  it  was  not  a matter  of  accident. 

Now  these  trefoil-marked  and  small  fleured  coins  occur  with  the 
cross  fitchee  mint-mark  on  the  obverse  and  the  sun  on  the  reverse. 
This  again  is  design  and  not  accident.  In  this  group  I know  of  one 
coin  only  bearing  a cross  fitchee  on  both  sides.1 


1 Mr.  Fox  has  lately  procured  another  example. 
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Following  this  and  bearing  the  same  fleurs,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  the  trefoil  stops,  is  the  short  pierced  cross,  as  on  the  coins  of 
Henry  VI. ’s  restoration.  Here  then  is  the  groat  in  silver  (Plate,  Fig.  5) 
as  the  angel  in  gold  from  which  Henry  copied  his  coin.  For  seven 
months  we  get  Henry’s  name  in  place  of  Edward’s — this  cross  usually 
appearing  but  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  a plain  cross  paffie. 
Mr.  Walters  has  given  a very  full  list  of  these  coins  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle , 4th  series,  vol.  x.  All  these  coins  continue  the  small  fleuring 
and  commonly  the  trefoil  stops.  Edward  then  returns  to  power,  and 
there  are  groats  bearing  two  more  marks  with  these  stops  and  (leurs, 
the  annulet  and  the  trefoil.  The  latter  of  these  would  seem  only  to  be 
found  on  the  reverse.  Now  between  these  three  marks,  the  restoration 
cross,  the  annulet,  and  the  trefoil,  mules  are  abundant.  Coins  are 
known  with  the  obverse  cross,  reverse  trefoil,  obverse  large  annulet, 
reverse  trefoil,  obverse  annulet,  again  large,  reverse  cross.  The  order 
would,  therefore,  bring  the  annulet  after  the  cross.  Whether  the  large 
annulet,  an  uncommon  mark,  and  not  occurring  as  a true  coin,  is  a variety 
only  or  different  from  the  smaller  annulet,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  say. 
The  smaller  variety  still  continues  on  the  same  type  of  coin,  and  is 
united  with  the  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  on  the  reverse  of  at  least  one 
coin. 

We  now  come  to  the  groats  marked  with  an  annulet  and  pellet. 
This  type,  as  a true  coin,  exists  in  two  states — (a)  with  sides  of  the  neck 
plain,  (b)  with  a rose  on  each  side  of  the  neck  (Plate,  Fig.  8) ; but  the 
earlier  variety  still  shows  small  fleurs  to  the  arches,  the  stops  being 
saltires.  When  the  roses  were  added  at  each  side  of  the  neck  other 
alterations  were  also  made.  The  fleuring  of  the  arches,  though  still 
of  the  trefoil  style,  was  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  the  individual 
dots  are  more  separated  from  each  other.  The  bust,  too,  is  no  longer 
the  restoration  bust  of  Henry  VI.  The  stops  become  saltires,  and 
trefoils  in  these  positions  do  not  appear  again. 

The  mint-mark  cross  with  a pellet  in  each  angle  must  claim 
attention.  This  is  commonly  found  united  with  a reverse,  marked  by 
a plain  pierced  cross.  The  true  coin,  however,  exists  with  its  curious 
mint-mark  on  both  sides  (Plate,  Fig.  11).  It  is  here  we  find  for  the 
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first  time  the  chevron  barred  before  referred  to.  In  its  other 
characters  this  groat  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  rose-variety 
of  the  annulet  and  pellet  coinage,  notably  in  the  matter  of  fleurs 
(Plate,  Fig.  8). 

The  plain  pierced  cross  is  found  as  a substantive  type,  and  also  as 
a mule  with  the  cross  and  four  pellets,  or  with  the  cross  pierced  on  the 
reverse.  The  arch  fleurs  are  of  the  larger  form  of  trefoil.  One  of 
these  shows  a cross  struck  over  an  annulet  as  the  reverse  mark. 

The  last  two  varieties  of  groats  of  Edward  IV.  raise  no  questions. 
The  coins  with  cross  and  one  pellet  are  a well-marked  group.  The  pellet 
is  usually  in  the  third  quarter  on  the  obverse,  and  the  fourth  quarter  on 
the  reverse.  The  stops  are  saltires,  the  fleuring  of  the  arches  becomes 
again  what  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign.  There  are  generally 
roses  or  suns  or  both  somewhere  in  the  reverse  legend.  A variety, 
possibly  of  this  issue,  has  a pellet  on  each  side  of  the  king’s  neck  and  is 
without  the  pellet  in  any  quarter  of  the  cross.  The  bust  on  this  coin 
greatly  resembles  that  on  the  latest  issue  of  the  king,  viz.,  that  bearing 
the  heraldic  cinquefoil.  Further  description  of  the  latest  group  is 
hardly  necessary.  The  coins  are  often  mistaken  on  first  glance  for 
those  of  Edward  V.1 

I have  not  gone  into  any  detail  of  the  small  varieties  to  be  found 
on  all  these  groups,  as  the  find  with  its  full  description  was  the  primary 
object  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Walters  is,  I believe,  making  such  a list  and 
we  shall  anxiously  await  the  still  unpublished  portion  of  it.  The 
provincial  coins  fall  into  line  with  the  London  group  in  general  type. 
They  were  chiefly  issued  before  Henry’s  return  to  the  throne.  Bristol 
and  York  continued  to  coin  for  a short  time  after  Edward’s  return.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  were  in  full  work  during  Henry’s  seven 
months  of  restoration.  One  of  these  Bristol  groats  in  my  possession 
may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  being  a very  late  Edwardian  piece,  issued 
during  the  annulet  period  (Plate,  Fig.  10).  Obverse  mint-mark  rose,  a 
small  trefoil  stop  after  the  obverse  legend,  saltires  as  stops  where  visible. 

1 Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  has  lately  obtained  an  angel  of  Edward  IV.  with  mint-marks, 
obverse,  heraldic  cinquefoil ; reverse,  pierced  cross — a further  proof  of  the  correct 
sequence  of  these  marks. 
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The  bust,  as  on  the  corresponding  annulet  coins  of  London.  The 
reverse  mint-mark  is  an  annulet.  No  stops  are  visible  in  the  reverse 
legends.  The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  coin  is  the  rose  mint-mark. 
It  is  in  this  case  clearly  a revival,  as  the  coin  is  obviously  late  in  all  its 
characteristics.  I may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  saying  a few  words 
about  the  gold  coins.  There  is  a practically  perfect  agreement  between 
these  and  the  silver  pieces.  Mr.  Walters  has  given  full  lists  of  the 
nobles  and  their  parts  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle}  They  are  known 
as  showing  all  the  early  marks  down  to  and  including  the  cross  fitchee. 
The  stops  on  nearly  all  the  light  coins  are,  I believe,  small  trefoils. 
The  angels  take  up  and  continue  the  marks  to  the  end  of  the  reign. 
Mr.  Walters  describes  and  figures  the  two  angels  of  Edward,  varying 
from  all  others  in  their  large  size  and  in  the  presence  of  a large  sun  by 
the  side  of  the  mast  in  place  of  a rose.  One  he  suggests  may  have  a 
crown  for  a mint-mark,  the  other  he  attributes  to  the  cross  fitchee 
period,  though  without  mark.  These  are  the  coins  he  lays  stress  upon  as 
having  suggested  the  pattern  for  Henry’s  angel.  An  angel  of  Henry  VI. 
is  also  shown,  which  is  said  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  coins,  and  which 
Mr.  Walters  considers  the  earliest  angel  of  that  king.  I fear  I must 
take  exception  to  this  argument.  The  two  Edwardian  angels,  I agree, 
are  probably  the  first  struck  by  Edward,  but  surely  they  could  not  have 
influenced  Henry’s  issue  of  these  coins  ? Perhaps  Mr.  Walters  does 
not  recollect  the  angel  to  which  I have  before  referred,  which  must,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  resemblance  to  Henry’s  angel,  be  the  piece 
which  he  used  without  any  alteration  at  all,  except  that  of  displaying 
his  own  name  and  using  the  fleur-de-lys  in  place  of  the  rose  on  the 
reverse.  Where  the  differences  in  the  angels  of  Henry  VI.  lie,  I regret 
I cannot  see,  notwithstanding  the  suggestions  on  the  author’s  part. 

As  an  addendum  to  this  paper  Mr.  Fox  has  been  good  enough 
to  copy  out  the  mint  accounts  for  me,  and  I have  to  acknowledge 
very  much  assistance  from  both  him  and  his  brother.  Indeed,  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Earle  Fox  that  1 commenced  my  search  for  an  angel  with 
the  “restoration”  cross,  which  satisfied  me  that  his  view  as  to  the 
position  of  this  mint-mark  was  correct. 

1 IV,  vol.  ix,  pp.  132  et  seq. ; vol.  x,  pp.  117  et  seq. 
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Mint  Accounts  for  most  of  the  years  from  1460  to  1475  extracted  from  the  Public 
Record  Office,  showing  the  amounts  of  bullion  coined  in  pounds  tower,  omitting  fractions.1 


From  Michaelmas  39  Henry 
VI.  (1460)  to  : — 

A.D. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

15  September 

2 Edward  IV. 

1462 

Gap  of  1 year 
and  ii£ 
months. 

1 » 

4 ,, 

1464 

293 

11,885 

Michaelmas 

6 ,, 

1466 

12,389 

55,334 

26  October 

8 

1468 

— 

— 

Gap  of  2 years 
and  1 month. 

28  September 

9 

1469 

2,044 

8,147 

3°  >, 

10  „ 

1470 

2,289 

8,065 

14  April 

11  » 

[49  Henry  VI.] 

1471 

— 

— 

Gap  of  6£ 
months 
(Henry  VI.). 

Michaelmas 

15  Edward  IV. 

1475 

7.5<5S 

36,278 

6 May 

16  „ 

1476 

45i 

1,923 

Michaelmas 

17 

1477 

1,802 

4,211 

>» 

18  „ 

1478 

1,121 

2,092 

14  September 

19  .. 

1479 

1,047 

2,715 

Michaelmas 

20  „ 

1480 

1,387 

i,9S° 

21  „ 

1481 

794 

975 

22  „ 

1482 

768 

i,7n 

April  (inclusive)  23  „ 

1483 

97 

14 

October, 

November, 

December. 

141 

573 

February, 
March,  April. 

Totals  ... 

— 

32,188 

135,873 

1 These  mint  accounts  are  extracted  from  the  large  quantity  of  numismatic  materials 
gleaned,  and  still  being  gleaned,  from  original  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Otfice  by 
expert  agents  employed  by  the  Society  through  its  Research  Fund. — Editors. 
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Bristol. 


From  Michaelmas  39  Henry 
VI.  (1460),  to 

A.D. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

29  September,  9 Edward  IV.  to 
30  September,  10  Edward 
IV 

1469-70 

142 

1,041 

14  April,  11  Edward  IV.,  to 
23  July,  12  Edward  IV. 

147 1-2 

117 

9°3 

Totals 

— 

259 

i,944 

York. 


29  September,  9 Edward  IV. 
to  30  September,  10  Edward 
IV 

1469-70 

88 

*,312 

14  April,  11  Edward  IV.  to 
29  September,  15  Edward 
IV 

I47ol-S 

54 

242 

Totals 

— 

142 

i,554 

“The  Keeper  accounts  for  Ll  9s • orf.  found  at  York  on  April  14th,  1471, 
profit  on  gold  and  silver  minted  there  during  Henry  VI.’s  usurpation.” 


LIST  OF  GROATS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  HOARD. 

Henry  V. 

1.  Cross  slightly  patee — 

R6RRIG  « DI  GRTE  - RGX  - ttRGLtlG  Z RR2ERG 

Mullet  on  left  shoulder,  all  arches  except  above  crown  fleured. 

„ POSVI  <£>  DGVSR  * TEDIVTORG  * SRGVSR  GIVITTtS  5 liORDOR 

Much  worn. 


1 Probably  an  error  for  1471. — Editors. 
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Henry  VI. 

2.  Cross  pierced — 

KGRRia'  « Dlr  GRTC  RGX  « TTRGLt  « Z « KRTCRG' 

Annulet  each  side  of  neck,  side  arches  only  fleured. 

POSVI  (o)D6V«?  i 7TDIVTOR6'  « ftiGVStt  VIRIlTt  i OlTCLtlSIG  5 

Annulets  in  two  quarters. 

3.  Cross  voided — 

ReuRia  « di  gritc  « rgx  O ttrgii  •<  z » kr75:rg 

The  mascle  after  RGX  not  clear.  Leaf  in  spandril  under  bust ; side 
arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  i TTDIVTORG'  * fl?GVSR  VILRTC  i GITCMSIG  « 

Leaf  on  inner  circle  after  G7VLISIG,  before  UTZ. 


Edward  IV. 

4.  Large  rose — 

GDWTCRD'  DI  GRTt  R6Xr  KTtGh  Z RR3mr« 

Annulet  each  side  of  neck,  side  arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  7£DIVTOR6r  5RGVSR  GIVITKS  IlORDOR 

Mascle  after  T2tS.  No  stops.  Plate,  Fig.  1. 


5.  Rose — 

GDWTCRD  DI  GR71C  RGX  3XRGIF  Z RRITCR' 

All  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured.  Annulet  each  side  of 
neck.  No  stops  visible. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  7EDIVTOR6''  SRGVSR  aiVITTCS  IlORDOR 

Mascle  after  TKS.  No  stops. 


6.  Rose — 

GDWTCRD'x  DI  5 GR7t  « RGX  TTRGlt  « Z « RR7tRG 
Quatrefoils  each  side  of  neck.  Side  arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVtt?  7CDIVTORG,x  SR8VSI?  GIVIT7TS  IlORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  quarter  under  GIVI. 


7.  Rose — 

GDW7£RD'«  DI  i GR7Ir«  RGX  * 2tRGLt'«  Z * BR7ERG 
Quatrefoils  each  side  of  neck.1  Side  arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVtt?  i TTDIVTORG'x  SRGVSR  GIVITKS  IlORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  quarter  under  GIVI. 

1 This  applies  to  coins  7 to  55,  where  the  word  “ quatrefoil  ” is  repeated. 
VOL.  VIII.  M 
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8.  Rose — 

60W7tRD'»  DI  S GRTt  * RGX  * TtRGLt  * Z * FCRTtRO 

Quatrefoil,  side  arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  * TtOIVTORG'«  fflGVJK  CIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  quarter  under  TTtS. 

9.  Rose — 

6DWKRDr*  DI  i GRTt  * RGX  « TtRGIi  * Z * BRTtRO 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  fleured  except  those  over  crown. 

„ POSVI  DGVffi  i TtDIVTORQ  * ffJGVffl  GIVITTtS  LtORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  quarter  under  IxOR  (2) 

10.  Rose — 

GDWTtRD'*  DI  S GRTt  - RGX  i TtRGIX  - Z - FRTtRO 

Quatrefoil,  crown  arches  only  not  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6VSY?  i TtDIVTORG  * SRGVfl?  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  quarter  under  IxOR. 

11.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD  * DI  GRTt'*  RGX  * TtRGIx  * Z * BR3SRO' 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured.  The  D’s  on 
the  obverse  are  all  from  a reversed  G punch.  Plate,  Fig.  2. 

Rose — 

POSVI  DGVSR  i TtDIVTORG'  tRGVSR  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

Two  from  the  same  die  (2) 

12.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD  ? DI  S GRTt  * RGX  * TtRGIx  - Z * BRTCRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVtfJ  * TtDIVTORG'  * SR6V«?  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

13.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD  * DI  i GRTt  * RGX  * TtRGIi  - Z * BRTtRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVm  i TtDIVTORG  * SRGVSR  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

14.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD  * DI  GRTt  * RGX  * TtRGIi  Z HRTtRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

POSVI  DGVfR  i TtDIVTORG  ? SRGVSR  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 
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15.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD  » DI  S GRTt  * RGX  « 7tRGR  * Z » RR7tRG  » 

All  arches  as  last. 

.,  POSVI  DGVSR  » TtDIVTORG'  « fflflVftl  GIVITTtS  RORDOR 

16.  Sun  — 

6DW7tRD  « DI  5 GRTt  ? RGX  « TtRGR  « Z x RR7tRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  i 7tDIVTOR6  SRGVSR  arVIT7tS  RORDOR 

17.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD'  « DI  i GR7t  « RGX  « 7tRGR?  Z?  RR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVfR  i TtDIVTORG'  ffleVffl  OIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

18.  Sun — 

6DW7TRD  « DI?  GRTt  * RGX  * 7tRGR  * Z * RR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  side  arches  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DeVffi  5 7tDIVTOR6  fflflVffl  aiVIT7tS  RORDOR 

19.  Sun — 

6DW7IRD  DI  GR 7t  « RGX  TtRGR  ? Z?  FR7tRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DSVffl  x TtDIVTORG  SRGVStt  GIVIT7tS  RORDOR 

Lys  after  GIVIT7tS. 

20.  Sun — 

6DW7tRD'  * ai  x GR7t  » RQX  « 7CRGR  * Z « RR7tRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSK  7tDIVT0RG  SRGVft?  GIVIT7tS  RORDOR 

Lys  after  GIVITTtS. 

21.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD'  « DI  5 GR7t'  « RGX  « 7tRGR  « Z « RR7tRa 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVtR  S 7tDIVT0R6r  « SftGVtR  GIVIT7TS  RORDOR 

Lys  after  GIVIT7tS  2. 

22.  Sun — 

6DW7tRDr  * DI?  GR7t  « RGX  « 7tRGR  « Z « FR7tRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVm  « TtDIVTORG'  * SttGVSR  GIVIT7tS  RORDOR 

Lys  after  GIVITTtS. 
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23.  Crown — 

6DW7ERD  * DI  GR7E  * RGX  7ERGIX  * Z « RR7ERG  * 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVER  * 7EDIVTOR6  * ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  llORDOR 

24.  Crown — 

GDW7ERD  * DI  GR7E  RGX  * TERGIl  Z RR2ERG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVER  * 7EDIVTOR6'  « ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  LlORDOR 

25.  Crown — 

GDWTERD'  DI  GR7E  « RGX  * TERGIx'  * Z * RR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  fleur  on  right  shoulder  omitted,  otherwise  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVER  5 7EDIVTORG'  * ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  llORDOR 

26.  Crown — 

6DW7ERD  DI  GR2E  * RGX  - TERGIx  * Z?  BR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVER  « 7EDIVTOR6  ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  LlORDOR 

27.  Crown — 

GDW7ERD  DI  i GR7E  « RGX  « 7ERGLt'  * Z « RR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DOVER  J 3EDIVTORG  ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  LlORDOR 

28.  Crown — 

6DW7ERD  ? DI  ? GR7E  ? RGX'  « TERGLt  « Z « RR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DOVER  * 7EDIVTOR6  ERQVER  GIVIT3ES  llORDOR 

29.  Crown — 

GDW7ERD'  DI  GR7Er  « RGX  7ERGIxr  Z RR7CRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVER  « 3EDIVTOR6  ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  llORDOR 

30.  Crown — 

GDW7ERD'  DI  « GR7E  * RGX  TERGlx  * Z * PR2ERG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

a 


POSVI  DGVER  x TEDIVTORG1’  ERGVER  GIVIT7ES  llORDOR 
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31.  Crown — 

QDWTCRD'  DI  GR7V  * RGX  * TCRG Ur  * Z » HR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  « 7EDIVTOR6r  «?GV«?  aiVITttS  liORDOR 

32.  Crown— 

GDW7TRD  DI  GR7V  RGX  * ZTRGLt  * Z?  PR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  * TTDIVTORG  fflSVff?  GIVITTTS  IlORDOR 

33.  Crown — 

GDWTTRD  « DI  GR7S  « RGX  * ZTRGII  * Z?  HR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  C 0VSK  ? TTDIVTORG'  WflVffl  aiVITftS  IlORDOR 

34.  Crown — 

GDWTTRD  DI  GR7T  * RGX  « TTRGIi'  * Z * BR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

POSVI  D6V«?  7TDIVTORG  SKGVffi  GIVIT7ES  IlORDOR 

No  marks. 

35.  Crown — 

GDWZCRD'  » DI  GR7tr  * RGX  « 7tRGIi  Z BR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  crown  fleured  with  large  fleurs. 

„ POSVI  DGVffl  J 7EDIVTORG'  SRGVSR  GIVITTCS  IlORDOR  (2) 

36.  Crown — 

GDW7TRD  « DI  GRTt  « RGX  « TtRGIi  « 2 « GR7SRG  (sic) 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  7JDIVTORG'  « SRGVSR  GIVIT7TS  IlORDOR 

37.  Crown — 

6DW3CRD'  « Di  GR7T  « RGX  « 7rRGIlr  « Z « BR7CRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V5I?  x rcDIVTORG'  ffleVffl  GIVIT7TS  IlORDOR 

38.  Crown — 

GDWZTRD'  DI  GRtt'  « rgx  iTCRGIl  Z BR7IRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  7TDIVTOR0r  {RGVSR  aiVITTCS  IlORDOR 

No  marks. 
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39.  Crown — 

GDWTCRD  DI  GR7E  RGX  * 2TRGR  * Z * FRTCRa 

Ouatrefoil,  arches  above  crown  and  on  breast  not  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  7TDIVTORG'  SRGVSW  OIVITTCS  RORDOR  (2) 

40.  Crown — 

GDW3VRD  DI  GRTC  ? RGX?  2ITRGR  ? Z?  FRTCRa 

Quatrefoil,  arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  2 7EDIVT0R6  SRGVSR  GIVITTCS  RORDOR 

41.  Crown — 

QDWTtRD'  DI  GRTt  RGX  TtRGR  Z FRTCRa 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring  as  last.  No  stops. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  * JtDIVTORG’’  «?GV«?  GIVITTCS  RORDOR 

42.  Crown — 

6DW7£RDr  DI  » GR2V  RGX  « ITCRGR'  * Z * FRTCRa 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  crown  and  breast  fleured  with  large 
fleurs.  on  breast. 

„ POSVI  D6V5R  TCDIVTORG  SKGVffl  aiVITTCS  RORDOR 

No  marks.  Plate,  Fig.  3. 

43.  Crown — 

GDWKRD'  * DI  GRTC  « Rex  x TCRGR  x Z FRTCRa 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  lower  two  fleured.  on  arch  on 
breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGV5R  x TCDIVTORG  «?G VSR  aiVITTCS  RORDOR 

44.  Crown — 

gdwtcrd  di  grtc « Rex  « tcrgr  z frtcro 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  breast  fleured.  on  breast  arch. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  x TCDIVTORG'  tt? GVft?  2 aiVITTCS  RORDOR 

45.  Crown — 

GDWTCRD'  DI  GRTC'  « RGX  « TCRGR'  * z « FRTCRO 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring,  etc.,  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DQVSR  * TCDIVTORG  SKGVSn  aiVITTCS  RORDOR  2 
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46.  Crown — 

GDWITCRD  DI  GR7£  » RGX  * ITCRGIr'  » Z * RR7CRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  crown  and  breast  fleured.  on  breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DQVSR  « 7SDIVTORQ'  SRGVSR  aiVITTCS  IiORDOR 

47.  Crown — 

flDWKRD'  - DI  GR7£r  « RGX  * TCRGLt  * Z * HR 3IRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring,  etc.,  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVtt?  * 2TDIVTOR6'  «?GV«?  OIVITTtS  IiORDOR 

48.  Crown — 

flDWJIRD'  * DI  GRK  « RGX  ITCRGIl  * Z « RR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  crown  and  breast  fleured.  on  breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVtt?  ITCDIVTORG'  SR6VSR  GIVITKS  IiORDOR 

49.  Crown — 

GDW7TRD'  DI  GR3V  RGX  tTCRGIi  * Z - RR7ERG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  breast  fleured.  on  breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DQVtf?  * 7tDIVTORGr  «?GV«?  GIVITTtS  IiORDOR 

50.  Crown — 

GDWTCRD'  ■<  DI  GRTt  * RGX  * TCRGIi'  * Z * RRICRG 

Quatrefoil,  crown  arches  not  fleured.  on  breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVfR  x TEDIVTORG'  SRGVtt?  GIVITITCS  IiORDOR 

51.  Crown  and  Sun — 

6DW3IRD  « DI  GRTC  « RGX  « 7IRGII  « Z x RRKRG  5 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  over  crown  and  on  breast  fleured  with 
large  fleurs.  on  breast.  Plate,  Fig.  4. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSI?  TtDIVTORG  « SRGVtt?  aiVITlTCS  IiORDOR 

52.  Crown — 

GDWTCRD  DI  GR7V  « RGX  « TCRGIi'  « z « RR7tRa 

Quatrefoil,  no  fleurs.  on  breast  arch. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGV5R  7TDIVTORGf  «?6VSK  GIVITTtS  IiORDOR 
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53.  Crown — 

0DWKRD’  a DI  GR7T  A RQX  7TRGL:'  A Z RR7tRG 

Quatrefoil,  all  arches  except  crown  and  breast  fleured  with  small 
fleurs.  on  breast. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  TtDIVTORG'  SRGVSR  aiVIT7S:S  liORDOR 

54.  Crown — 

6DW7ERDr  DI  GRTC  RGX  A 7tRGR'  a Z a RR7TRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring,  etc.,  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  - 7TDIVTOR6  SRGVSR  GIVIT2tS  liORDOR 

55.  Crown — 

GDW7TRD  ? DI  ? GR3t  ? RQX  a 7VRGIxr  a Z a RR7CRG 

Quatrefoil,  fleuring,  etc.,  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  x TtDIVTORG'  SRGVSR  GIVITTtS  liORDOR 

56.  Long  cross  fitchee — 

GDW7TRDr  DI  GR7E  » RQX  « TERCR'  Z « RR7TRG 

a each  side  of  neck,  small  trefoil  fleurs  except  crown  arches. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  « TtDIVTORG'  SRGVSR  GIVITTCS  liORDOR 

57.  Long  cross  fitchee — 

GDW7TRD  DI  GR3V  RGX  A TtRGR  Z?  RR7TRG 

a each  side  of  neck,  fleuring  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  7£DIVTORGr  SRGVSR  GIVIT7SS  LiORDOR 

58.  Long  cross  fitchee — 

flDWTSRD'  DI  GRTt  a RQX  A TCRGIi  Z GRTCRO 

a each  side  of  neck,  fleuring  as  last. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVSR  x 7TDIVTOR6  SRGVSR  GIVIT7TS  RORDOR 

59-  Long  cross  fitchee — 

GDW7TRD'  DI  GR7T  RGX  a 7ERGIi'  a Z a RR75JRG  A 

a each  side  of  neck,  fleuring  as  last. 

Sun — 


POSVI  DGVSR  A TTDIVTORG'  SR6VSR  GIVITTtS  liORDOR 
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60.  Long  cross  fitchcje — 

0DW7tRD'  DI  GRTC  A RGX  A TCRGIir  A Z A FRTCRG  * 

a each  side  of  neck,  all  arches  fleured. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGV«?  TCDIVTORG'  fflGVffl  GIVITTCS  IxORDOR 

61.  Long  cross  fi tehee — 

6DWTCRD  DI  GRTC  RGX  a TCRGIxr  a Z a RRTCRO 

No  trefoils  at  neck,  all  arches  fleured. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVft?  A TCDIVTORG'  SRGVtt?  GIVITTCS  IxORDOR 

62.  Short  cross  pierced — 

GDWTCRD'  a DI  GRTC'  RGX  a TCRGIx  a z a BRTCRG 

No  ornaments  at  neck,  arches  except  above  crown  fleured  with  small 
trefoils. 

„ POSVI  DflVfll  TCDIVT0R6'  SR6VSR  GIVIT7TS  IxORDOR 

Plate,  Fig.  6. 

63.  Short  cross,  piercing  ? 

0DW7IRD  ? » DI  GRTC  RGX  * TCRGIx  Z BRTCRG 

No  ornaments,  and  fleuring  as  last. 

Short  cross  pierced — 

POSVI  DGVSR  * TCDIVTORQ  5RGVSR  QIVITTCS  IxORDOR 


Henry  VI. 


64.  Large  cross  patee — 

RGRRIO'  a DI  GRTC'  A RGX  A TCRGIx'  a Z a BRTCRO  £ 

All  the  arches  fleured  with  small  trefoils,  trefoil  stops. 

Cross  patee — 

POSVI  D6V«?  « TCDIVTORQ'  fRGVSR  QIVITTCS  IxORDOR 


65.  Lys— 

RGRRIGV  DI  GRTC'  Y RGX  a TCRGIx  Y Z Y BRTCRG  a 


Q on  breast,  all  arches  fleured  with  trefoils,  small  lys  after  BRTCRG, 
trefoil  stops. 

POSVI  D6V«?  TCDIVTORQ  SRGVSR  OIVITTCS  6BORTCGI 

No  stops.  D like  R’s  and  B like  R’s  both  sides.  Plate,  Fig.  9. 


Edward  IV. 


66.  Annulet — 

GDWTCRD  DI  GRTC'  RGX  TCRGIx'  a Z A BRTCRG 
All  arches  fleured  with  small  trefoils. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  TCDIVTORG  SKGVfl?  GIVITTCS  IxORDOR 
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67.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD'  - DI  GRTt'  * RGX  * TtRGIx'  - Z * RRTtRa 

Crown  arches  not  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  * TtDIVTORG'  SWGVStt  OIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

68.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD'  * DI  GRTt'  * RGX  * TtRGIx'  * Z * RRTtRa 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGV5R  TtDIVTORG  SRGVtt?  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR  (2) 

69.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD'  * DI  GRTt'  RGX  « TtRGIx'  * Z * RRTtRa 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVG?  S TtDIVTORG'  SRGVSR  OIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

70.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD  DI  GRTt'  * RGX  * TtRGIx'  * Z * BR7tRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DQVtt?  5 TtDIVTORG  ttTQVSR  OIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

71.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD  DI  GRTt'  RGX  * 7tRGIi  * Z * BRTtRG 

All  arches  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DQVfR  TtDIVTORG  tt?6V«?  dVITTtS  IxORDOR 

72.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD  DI  GRTt  RGX  TtRGIx  a Z A BRTtRG 

All  arches  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVtR  5 TtDIVTORG  fllGVSR  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

73.  Annulet — 

GDWTtRD  DI  GRTt  RGX  « TtRGIx  Z BRTtRG 

All  arches  fleured. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  TtDIVTORG  ttTGVSR  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 

74.  Annulet — 

GDW7tRDr  DI  GRTt'  RGX  TtRGIx'  Z BRTtRG 

Arches  above  crown  not  fleured. 

Annulet  enclosing  pellet — 

POSVI  D6V«?  * TtDIVTORG'  SRGV«?  GIVITTtS  IxORDOR 
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75.  Annulet  enclosing  pellet — 

QDWTCRD'  DQI  * GR7E  - R6X  * TERGL'  < Z * RR7tRG  * 

Rose  each  side  of  neck,  all  arches  fleured  with  larger  dotted  trefoils. 

„ posvi  » oev«? « TtDivTORe'  snevffl  givittes  lordor 

Plate,  Fig.  8. 

76.  Cross  with  pellet  in  each  angle — 

eDW7tRDr  Dei  x grtv  * rgx  « tjrgl'  * z * rrterg 

Fleuring  as  last. 

Cross  pat£e  pierced — 

posvi  x Devin  * TtDivTORe'  mevsn  givittcs  lordor 

77.  Cross  with  pellet  in  each  angle — 

eDWTCRD'  oei  x GR7V  x Rex  « 3ERGL'  * z » RRTERO 

Fleuring  as  last. 

Cross  patee  pierced — 

POSVI  i D6VSR  x TTDIVTORe  «?6VSR  GIVIT3ES  LORDOR 

78.  Cross  with  pellet  in  each  angle — 

eowftRD'  aei « grtc' « Rex  « jxrgl'  * z » prtero 

Fleuring  as  last. 

Cross  patee  pierced — 

POSVI  x Devstt  TTDIVTORe'  x «?ev«?  GIVI  x T2ES  IlORDOR 

79.  Cross  pierced — 

eDW7tRDr  oei  * grts:'  « Rex  « zcrglp  « z « pr^ro  « 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  x Devn?  x 7tDiVTORer  SR6V5R  x GIVIT2XS  LORDOR 

80.  Cross  pierced,  possibly  stamped  over  annulet — 

eDWKRD'  x oei  x GR7V  x Rex  « TERGL'  x z PR7tRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

Cross  pierced — 

POSVI  « DeVfR  TEDIVTORe  ? tf?eVSR  GIVI  « T7ES  IlORDOR 

81.  Cross  and  pellet — 

eDW7ERDr  x 01  * GR7V  « R6X  « 3XRGL'  « Z « RR7ERG 

Arches  above  crown  and  on  breast  not  fleured.  P'leurs  expanded 
trefoil  as  on  earlier  coins. 


POSVI  D6V«?  « 7EDIVTORer  i SR6VSR  GIVIT7ES  LORDOR 
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82.  Cross  and  pellet — 

GDWITCRD'  - DI  * GR7V  * RQX  « 2CRGRr  * Z B-RTUXiQ 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  x DGVtt?®  7£DIVTOR6r  5 tt?6Vtt?  GIVIT3XS  RORDOR  (2) 

83.  Cross  and  pellet — 

GDWTtRD'  « DI  5 GR7V  « RGX  « 7VRGR  « Z x BR7CRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  * DGVtt?  i TCDIVTORG  © tt?6Vtt?  x GIVIT5XS  RORDOR 

(2) 

84.  Cross  and  pellet — 

0DW3TRD'  * DI  « GR7V  * RGX  « jCCRGR'  * Z « PRKRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  x Devm  $ 7tDIVTORGr  « «?GVtt?  GIVI  « T7XS  l ROR  5 
DOR 

85.  Cross  and  pellet — 

CDW^RD'  * DI  * GR7V  * rqx  « 7CRGR'  « z BRTCRa 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  x DGVtt?  i TCDIVTORG'  ® ft?6Vtt?  GIVI  « T7TS  5 ROR  5 
DOR 

86.  Cross  and  pellet — 

0DW3IRD'  * DI  5 GR7V  * rqx  « 2TRGR  Z?  BR7ERG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  © DGVtt?  ® TCDIVTORG?  tt?GVtt?  GIVIT7CS  RORDOR 

87.  Cross  and  pellet — 

GDWTCRD'  « DI  « GR7V  * RGX  » 3TRGRr  « Z « BR7CRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI?  DGVtt?  x JEDIVTORQr  • tt?GVtt?  GIVI  x T2CS  i ROR  S 
DOR 

88.  Cross  and  pellet — 

GDWKRD'  x DI  « GR7E  « RSX?  7TRGRr  « Z BRTtRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  ® DGVtt?  5 2TDIVTORG  © tt?GVtt?  GIVIT3CS  RORDOR 

89.  Cross  and  pellet — 

GDW7TRD  x DI  « GR3V  « RGX  « 7TRGR  « Z?  BR7tRG 

Fleuring  as  last. 

„ POSVI  ® DGVtt?  i TCDIVTORG  « tt?GVtt?  GIVIT7CS  RORDOR 
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go.  Plain  cross — 

GDW7IRDf  - DI  GR7Er  RGX?  3XRGR  * Z HR7TRG  i 
A pellet  each  side  of  neck.  Fleuring  as  last. 

„ (?)  POSVI  * DGV«?  • 7TDIVTOR6  ? «?GV«?  GIVIT3XS  RORDOR 

Extra  pellet  in  first  quarter. 

91.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

6DW7TRD  ? DI  ? GR7C  ? RGX  ? 7TRGR  ? Z ? BR7ERG  i i 

Arches  as  last  except  a rose  on  breast. 

„ POSVI  « DGV«?  ? 7TDIVTORG  * «?6V«?  GIVITZCS  RORDOR 

92.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDW7TRD  » DI  i GRTt  * RGX  TTRGR'  « Z BR7TRG  i 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGV«?  x 7EDIVTORQr  ® «?6VSW  GIVIT7CS  RORDOR 

93.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDW7£RD  « DI  S GR75:  « RGX  « 7TRGR  ? Z HR7TRG  S 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  x DQVfl?  » TEDIVTORG'  « ffiflVIK  GIVIT7CS  RORDOR 

94.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDWTTRD  DI  GRTC  RGX  7CRGR  Z BR7VRG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  TCDIVTORG  SWGVtt?  GIVIT7TS  RORDOR 

95.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

6DW7TRD  DI  GR7C  RGX  7CRGR  Z BRTtRG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVfl?  JtDIVTORG  SRGVtt?  GIVIT7CS  RORDOR 

96.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDWTCRD'  » DI  i GR2Cr  RGX  « 7TRGRr  « Z BRZCRG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  i D6V«??  2CDIVTORG'  * fl?GV«?  GIVIT3CS  RORDOR 

97.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

6DW3XRD  « DI  « GR7T  RGX  « 7CRGR'  « z BRTCRO 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVfl?  7SDIVTORG  «?6V«?  GIVIT2CS  RORDOR 
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98.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDW7£RDr  * DI  * GRTV  RGX  « TTRGLt  « Z?  FR7TRG  * 

All  arches  fleured,  rose  on  breast. 

„ POSVI  • DGVSR  5 TSDIVTORG  » * GIVIT7CS  LiORDOR 

99.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

6DW7ERDr  * DI  * GRTV  * RGX  » 7TRGUr  * Z FR7ERG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI « D6VSR  • 3TDIVTORG  * fRGVfR  GIVITZCS  LiORDOR  (2) 

100.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDWTCRD'  * DI  5 GRtTC  « RGX  TCRGLB  * Z » FR7LRG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6VSR  • TCDIVTORG  S flievm  GIVIT7SS  LiORDOR 

101.  Heraldic  cinquefoil — 

GDWTtRD'  * DI  * GRTC'  * RGX  TCRGLi'  * Z FR7LRG 

Arches  as  last. 

,,  POSVI  ® DGVfR  S TCDIVTORG  • fRGVSR  GIVIT7TS  liORDOR 


102.  Sun — 


BRISTOL. 


6DWKRD'  » DI  ? GR7t  RGX  » 7£RGIir  * Z FR7ERG 

B on  breast,  quatrefoils  at  sides  of  neck,  arches  above  crown  not 
fleured. 

Rose — 


POSVI  D6VSR  i TCDIVTORG  fRGVSR  VlUUtt  - BRGSTOW 


103.  Sun — 

6DW7£RDr  x DI  S GR7V  * R QX  * ITCRGIR  * Z » FRKRG 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V5R  « TCDIVTORG  SRGVfR  VIIiUTC  « BRISTOW 

104.  Sun — 

GDWttRD?  DI  * GR7S  ? RGX  * 7KRGIir  * Z * FRTCRO 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVfR  x TCDIVTORG'  « SRGVfR  VILtlxK  « BRISTOW 
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105.  Sun — 

eDWKRD'  - DI  « GR7V  « RQX  « 7tRGUr  « Z « FtRTCRd 
Ornaments  as  last  except  that  crown  arches  are  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D0V«J  5 TCDIVTORG  « VIIiIi75:  « BRISTOW 

106.  Sun — 

6DWKRD'  x DI  GR2V  « RGX  « TCRGIi'  « Z « HR7tRG 
Ornaments  as  last  except  no  fleuring  of  crown  arches. 

„ POSVI  DGVStt  ttDIVTORG  « SR6V5T?  VHxhTt  » BRISTOItLt 

107.  Crown — 

GDWTCRD  ? DI  ? GR7E  ? R0X  ? TCRGR  « Z HR7IRG 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  i THO IVTORG  SRGVffl  V Hi  lift  BRGSTOIiB 

108.  Crown — 

gdwtcrd  . di  : grtv  • rgx?  tcrgb'  . z • RRTtna 

Ornaments  as  last,  pellet  stops. 

„ POSVI  DGVff?  « TtDIVTORG  SRGVtf?  VUlLTC  BRISTOW 

109.  Crown — 

QDWTCRD?  DI  I GRTt  • R6X  • KRGIi'  • Z • FtRTERG 

Ornaments  as  last,  pellet  stops. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  A TtDIVTORG  SR6VSR  VILtIi7t  BRISTOW 


NORWICH. 

1 10.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD'  DI  * GR7V  « RG3C  « TtRGIi  Z HR7CRG  « 

Xi  on  breast,  quatrefoils  on  sides  of  neck,  arches  above  crown  not 
fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6VSW  i 7SDIVTOR6  «?6V«?  GIVITTtS  RORWIO 

hi.  Sun — 

GDWTtRD'  « DI  « GR7C  x rqx  ? TCRGR  ? Z ? HR7tRG 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVStt  TCDIVTORG'  tt?6V«?  GIVITTCS  RORWIO 

1 1 2.  Sun — 

eDWURD'  « DI?  GRTt  « RGX  7VRGLt  Z HRTtRG 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVtt?  i TEDIVTORG'  « SflGVtt?  GIVITTtS  RORVIGr  « 
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1 13.  Sun — 

GDWTCRD'  * DI  i GRTt  * RGX  » ITCRGLt  * Z » PRTtRG 
„ POSVI  D6VSR  S 7TDIVTORQ  SR6VH?  GIVITTCS  RORVIGr  « 

COVENTRY. 

1 14.  Sun — 

flDWKRD  DI  GRITC  * RGX  « 7ERGLt  « Z RR7£RG  * 

G on  breast,  other  arches  except  those  over  crown  fleured  with  usual 
large  trefoils,  quatrefoils  at  sides  of  neck. 

POSVI  D6VSW  *.  TtDIVTORG  « SRGVtf?  GIVITKS  GOVGr  TRG 

YORK.1 

115.  Lys — 

GDW7TRD'  * DI  GR7T  RGX  « JtRGIt  ? Z « RR7CRG 

G on  breast,  quatrefoils  at  sides  of  neck,  arches  except  those  over 
crown  fleured  with  usual  large  trefoils. 

„ POSVI  DGVtf?  » TCDIVTORG'  - SWGVStt  GIVITTtS  6RO  R7CGI 

1 1 6.  Lys — 

6DWKRD  x DI  « GR3T  « RGX  * 7tRGIx  * Z?  RRTCRG  x 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVtf?  IKDIVTORG'  ft?6V«?  GIVITTCS  680  R7IGI 

No  stops. 

1 17.  Lys — 

6DW2ERDr  x DI  x GR7T  « RGX  « TtRGIl  « Z?  PRItRG  x 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVW?  x TCDIVTORG'  tf?6Vft?  GIVIT7tS  GBO  R7TGI 

There  is  the  remains  of  an  S between  G and  I of  R7CGI. 


1 18.  Lys — 

GDWTCRD  ? DI  ? GR7E  « RGX  ? KTlGh  x Z « RR7TRG  i 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  x 7CDIVTOR6  5WGV5R  GIVIT7TS  GBO  R7EGI 

1 19.  Lys — 

GDWTtRD  DI  GR7E  « RGX  « ITCRGIl  « z x rr^RG  i 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  7TDIVTOR6r  a «?6V«?  GIVITTTS  GBO  R1TCGI 

Trefoil  stop. 


1 See  also  No.  65. 
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120.  Lys — 

6DW7TRD?  DI?  GR7V  * RGX?  TtRGll?  Z « RR7TRO 

Ornaments  as  last.  Much  double  struck. 

„ (?)  POSVI  D6VH??  2£DIVTOR6r  H?6VSR  GIVITTCS  GBO  R3TGI 

12 1.  Lys — 

GDWTCRD  ? DI  ? GR7V  a RGX  a TCRGIx'  a Z a RRTCRG  * 

Ornaments  as  last,  but  the  trefoil  fleurs  are  small. 

„ POSVI  DGVSR  « TCDIVTOR6'  «?6V«?  GIVITTCS  GBO  RTtGI 

122.  Lys — 

GDWTSRD  DI  GRTC  A RGX  A TCRGIR  A Z A RR TtUG 

Ornaments  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V«?  x 7tDIVTORG'  SRGVfl?  GIVITTCS  GBO  RTtGI 

123.  Lys— 

GDWTCRD'  DI  GR7V  RGX  A TCRGli  Z A RRTCR 

Ornaments  as  last,  except  that  trefoils  replace  quatrefoils  at  sides  of 
neck. 

Sun — 

POSVI  DGVtt?  7CDIVTOR6r  SRGVtt?  GIVITTtS  GBO  RTTGl 

No  stops. 

Richard  III. 

1 24.  Sun  and  rose  conjoined — 

RIG7ERD  « DI  « GRTC  « RGX  TERGU'  « z RRTCRa 

Side  arches  only  fleured. 

„ POSVI  D6VSH  5 KDIVTORG  « SRGVtt?  GIVIT7VS  IlORDOR 

125.  Same  as  last — 

RIG7£RD  x DI  « GRTC  « RGX  TCRGLl  « Z?  RR7ERG 

Arches  as  last,  pellet  below  bust. 

„ POSVI  DGV«?  « TCDIVTORG  x ttJGVfl?  GIVITZCS  llORDOR 

126.  Same  as  last — 

RIG7£RD  DI  GRTC  RGX  TCRGli  Z RR2£RG 

Arches  as  last.  Much  broken. 

POSVI  DGVft?  7CDIVTOR6  «?6V«?  GIVIT7CS  IlORDOR 
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127.  Boar’s  head — 

RIG7TRD  - DI  * GR7V  x r ex  TCRGlx  « z FR!TCRG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  D6V5B  5 KDIVTORG  « SflGVSR  GIVITTSS  IiORDOR 

128.  Boar’s  head — 

RIG7ERD  * DI  « GR7t  « RGX  TCRGL:  « z FR7ERG 

Arches  as  last. 

„ POSVI  DGVitt  7CDIVTORG  * GIVIT7CS  liORDOR 

IRISH  GROAT  OF  WATERFORD  OF  ENGLISH  TYPE. 

129.  Sun — 

BDW3IRDVS  DGI  GR3T  DRSf  RI  DGRRID 

An  annulet  each  side  of  neck. 

No  mint  mark — 

POSVID  GVI7TDIV  TORGfR  0V5IJ  (a  small  crowned  head) 
GIVIT  7tSW  7TTBR  FORD  Plate,  Fig.  13. 


THE  COINAGE  OF  QUEEN  MARY  TUDOR,  1553-1558; 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

By  Henry  Symonds,  F.S.A. 

HAVE  endeavoured  to  bring  together  in  the  following  pages 
such  historical  evidence  as  is  available  concerning  Queen 
Mary’s  coinage,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  dealing  first  with  England  and  afterwards 
with  Ireland. 

When  Mary  succeeded  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  on  July  6th, 
1 5 53>  she  was  confronted  with  many  difficulties,  political,  religious,  and 
social,  but  once  seated  firmly  on  the  throne  she  soon  gave  attention  to 
the  currency  which  had  been  left  in  a state  of  transition  owing  to  the 
early  death  of  her  predecessor. 

It  is  to  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  Mary  either  closed  or  did 
not  reopen  the  country  mints  which  had  been  working  in  the  previous 
reign,  a course  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  laxities  which  had 
prevailed  at  some  of  the  subsidiary  establishments,  or  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  limited  quantities  of  her  money  were  not  beyond  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  central  mint  at  the  Tower. 

The  documents  from  which  extracts  will  now  be  made  were  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  or  not  mentioned  by  Ruding  or  the  Editor  of  the 
third  edition  of  his  Annals , and  as  the  later  numismatic  books  do  not 
treat  the  subject  from  quite  the  same  point  of  view  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  on  record  this  supplementary  information. 

The  extracts  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  the 
original  phraseology  has  been  retained  as  far  as  possible. 

ENGLAND. 

I.  The  queen,  about  six  weeks  after  her  accession,  took  the  first 
public  step  in  relation  to  the  monetary  system  by  issuing  a proclamation 
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dated  August  20th,  1553  (Harl.  MSS.  660),  in  which  she  declared  her 
intention  of  providing  “ coynes  as  well  of  gold  as  of  silver  of  the  perfect 
fineness”  and  of  the  “standard  sterling,”  which  coins  were  to  be 
current  within  her  realms  and  dominions,  except  in  Ireland,  where  a 
special  standard  was  used.  This  proclamation,  being  in  effect  an 
epitome  of  the  longer  private  deed  which  next  follows,  need  not  be 
further  cited. 

II.  This  indenture,  or  agreement,  which  bears  the  same  date  as 
document  No.  I is  of  some  importance  in  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
Mary’s  English  coinage,  and  sets  out  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  her 
mint.  The  deed  is  also  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been 
seen  by  Ruding  or  by  the  majority  of  the  earlier  writers,  although  its 
existence  was  apparently  known  to  them.  The  unfortunate  omission 
to  enroll  this  indenture  upon  the  Close  Rolls  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  at  other  periods,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
original  parchment,  which  was  then  stored  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  afford  good  reasons  for  the  absence  of  comment  upon  its 
provisions.  Under  our  present  excellent  system  for  facilitating  the 
inspection  of  the  national  archives  the  deed  is  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  among  the  Exchequer  Q.R.  Accounts  No.  307/1,  its 
terms  being  to  the  following  effect  : — 

Indenture  made  between  the  Sovereign  Lady  Mary,  on  earth  of 
the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  supreme  head,  on  the  one  party, 
and  Thomas  Egerton  esq:  undertreasurer  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower, 
Thomas  Stanley  esq:  comptroller,  William  Billingesley  assaymaster 
and  John  Mundes  provost  of  the  moneyers  on  the  other  party, 
witnessing  that  the  Queen  appointed  the  four  officers  as  makers  and 
workers  of  her  moneys  in  the  Tower  and  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
make  certain  moneys  of  the  standards  following:  Of  the  standard  of 
22  c.  iojgrs.  (?  23  c.  io£  grs.)  of  fine  gold  and  ijgrs.  of  allay  in  the 
pound  Troy  four  several  coins  of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  one  piece  which 
shall  be  called  the  sovereign,  running  for  thirty  shillings  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  of  such  weight  that  24  shall  weigh  one  pound  Troy, 
and  one  other  piece  called  the  royal,  running  for  fifteen  shillings,  at  48 
to  the  pound  weight,  and  one  other  piece  called  the  angel,  running  for 
ten  shillings,  at  72  to  the  pound,  and  one  other  piece  called  the 
angellet,  running  for  five  shillings,  at  144  to  the  pound.  And  every 
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pound  weight  of  the  several  coins  shall  contain  at  the  delivery  out 
thirty-six  pounds  of  lawful  money.  A tripartite  and  indented  standard 
of  gold  shall  be  made,  one  for  the  office  of  the  mint  so  that  the  High 
Treasurer  may  make  assays  when  he  thinks  fit,  another  to  remain  in 
the  Queen’s  treasury  for  the  assays  before  the  Council  at  Westminster 
or  elsewhere,  and  the  third  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Queen. 

The  under  treasurer  shall  take  up  Js.  gd.  of  current  moneys,  that 
is  to  say  4 s.  o d.  for  the  coinage  of  [every]  pound  weight,  and  3^.  gd.  of 
the  revenue  of  every  pound  weight  arising  from  the  allay.  And  it  is 
ordained  that  from  the  said  7s.  gd.  the  fees  and  wages  of  the  moneyers 
and  all  other  officers  and  ministers  shall  be  paid.  And  there  shall  be 
paid  for  every  twelve  ounces  of  gold  of  24  c.  brought  in  to  be  coined 
the  sum  of  £3  5 1 6s.  o d.  by  tale.  And  whensoever  the  coins  of  gold 
shall  be  found  at  the  assay  too  strong  or  too  feeble  by  the  sixth  part  of 
a carat,  which  is  two  grains  in  the  pound  Troy,  and  ho  more,  such 
sixth  part  shall  be  called  the  remedy  for  the  officers  ; and  if  default  be 
found  in  weight  or  fineness  in  excess  of  the  remedy,  then  the  delivery 
shall  cease  and  the  same  shall  be  new  molten  at  the  cost  of  the  officers. 

And  the  Queen  ordains  that  the  four  officers  shall  make  and  strike 
into  print  three  manner  of  moneys  of  silver  of  the  standard  of  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  silver  out  of  the  fire  and  one  ounce  of  allay  in  the  pound 
Troy,  that  is  to  say  one  piece  which  shall  be  called  the  groat,  running 
for  four  pence,  of  such  weight  that  180  shall  weigh  one  pound  troy,  and 
one  other  piece  called  the  half  groat,  running  for  two  pence,  at  360  to 
the  pound  weight,  and  one  other  piece  called  the  penny,  at  720  to  the 
pound.  And  every  pound  Troy  shall  hold  in  number  and  be  of  the 
value  of  three  pounds  in  lawful  money.  And  the  treasurer  shall  pay 
£7,  4 s.  o d.  for  every  pound  of  silver  of  12  oz.  fine  that  is  brought  into 
the  mint.  Similar  provision  is  made  for  three  indented  standards  of 
silver,  and  the  remedy  is  fixed  at  2 dwts.  in  the  pound  troy.  The 
treasurer  may  take  up  1 7\d.  of  every  pound  weight  of  silver  from  which 
the  charges  shall  be  defrayed,  the  residue  being  paid  to  the  Queen’s 
use.  Accounts  shall  be  kept.  And  the  officers  covenant  to  make  a 
privy  mark  upon  all  moneys  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  if  need  be  they 
may  “ know  and  wete  ” the  moneys  made  by  them,  the  same  to  be 
declared  before  the  High  Treasurer.  And  before  any  delivery  is  made 
a portion  of  the  moneys  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  put  in  a pyx  or  box 
in  the  presence  of  two  at  least  of  the  officers,  whereof  the  assays  shall 
be  made  before  the  High  Treasurer  or  at  Westminster  before  the 
Council,  that  is  to  say,  of  every  “journey”  of  gold,  being  ten  pounds 
weight,  one  piece  at  the  least  of  every  several  coin  of  gold,  and  of  every 
journey  of  silver,  being  fifteen  pounds  weight,  eight  pence  (?  pieces) ; 
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And  the  portions  so  placed  within  the  box  shall  be  locked  with  the 
several  keys  of  the  High  Treasurer,  the  under  treasurer,  the 
comptroller,  and  the  assay  master,  to  the  intent  that  the  first  named  or 
the  Council  may  at  all  times  make  assay  and  trial,  so  that  if  the  money 
be  found  “good  and  covenable”  the  officers  may  be  quit.  And  if  any 
fault  be  found  they  shall  make  fine  and  ransom  to  the  Queen  at  her 
pleasure.  The  whole  profit  shall  be  only  to  the  use  of  the  Queen.  It 
is  covenanted  that  the  officers  shall  peaceably  enjoy  the  houses  and 
grounds  within  the  mint,  without  disturbance  by  the  Constable  or 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  that  persons  repairing  to  the  mint  shall 
have  free  entry  and  issue.  The  privileges  conferred  by  letters  patent  of 
26  March  5 Edward  VI  are  specially  reserved. 

Executed  at  the  Queen’s  manor  of  Richmond  the  20  August  in  the 
first  year  of  her  most  noble  reign  ( 1553). 

The  only  addition  to  the  denominations  of  Edward  VI.  is  the  ryal 
of  fifteen  shillings,  which  was  a reversion  to  the  type  issued  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  current  values,  however,  of  the  sovereign,  angel, 
and  angelet  were  raised  by  six  shillings,  two  shillings,  and  a shilling 
respectively  above  those  of  similar  pieces  in  the  third  coinage  of  the 
preceding  reign.  There  were  two  innovations  in  the  details  of  the 
coins  which  may  be  glanced  at  in  passing,  first,  the  insertion  of  the  date 
on  the  sovereign  and  ryal,  an  entirely  new  departure  as  regards  our 
gold  coinage,  and  secondly,  the  placing  of  the  mint  mark  somewhat 
at  haphazard  among  the  words  of  the  two  legends,  instead  of  in  the 
customary  position  before  the  first  word.  (I  am  here  assuming  that 
the  pomegranate  was  intended  to  represent  the  “privy  mark  ” ordered 
by  the  foregoing  indenture.)  All,  save  one,  of  the  known  English 
coins  of  Mary  can  be  identified  in  the  deed,  the  exception  being  the 
debased  rose  penny,  for  the  issue  of  which  1 am  unable  to  quote  any 
authority,  although  a reference  to  the  quantity  that  was  struck  will  be 
found  later  in  an  Exchequer  account  (Section  IX).  The  standard  of 
this  little  coin  was  only  3 oz.  fine  silver,  being  actually  inferior  to  the. 
contemporary  Irish  currency,  and  it  is  certainly  astonishing  that  such  a 
retrograde  step  should  have  been  taken  within  a few  months  after  the 
proclamation  which  had  promised  better  things. 

The  queen  admittedly  improved  the  standard  of  her  gold  coins, 
but  adverse  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  supposed  discrepancy 
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between  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  the  indenture  with  regard 
to  the  silver  coinage,  the  latter  being  alleged  to  be  1 dwt.  worse  than 
the  standard  used  at  the  end  of  Edward’s  reign.  I would  suggest  that 
judgment  be  suspended  until  the  document  of  1551,  by  which  that  king 
settled  his  silver  standard  at  1 1 oz.  1 dwt.  fine  is  brought  to  light,  if  it 
has  survived.  Meanwhile,  there  is  the  fact  that  Edward’s  “Journal,” 
September  22nd  to  24th  and  October  1st,  1551,  definitely  states  that 
the  fineness  was  to  be  1 1 oz.  only,  which  appears  to  relieve  Mary,  for 
the  present,  from  the  charge  of  making  matters  worse  in  this  respect. 
There  is  also  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Stanley,  the  comptroller,  who 
informs  Cecil  in  1560  that  “ n oz.  out  of  the  fire”  was  as  good  as  any 
prince  ever  made  in  England,  except  “a  little”  by  Edward  VI.  of 
1 1 oz.  1 dwt.  fine,  which  small  quantity  could  scarcely  refer  to  the  very 
considerable  issues  of  silver  money  in  155 1-2  and  3.  For  these  reasons 
I am  inclined  to  think,  until  an  assay  proves  the  contrary,  that  the 
queen  continued  her  predecessor’s  standard,  and  did  not  lower  it.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a clause  in  the  indenture  providing  for  the 
trial  of  the  coins  in  the  pyx,  but  I have  failed  to  discover  any  mention 
of  the  verdict  that  would  be  returned  by  a jury  on  such  an  occasion. 
If  the  documents  had  come  down  to  us,  much  useful  information  would 
have  been  available  for  the  solution  of  doubtful  points.  An  Exchequer 
account  establishes  the  fact  that  one  assay  did  take  place,  but  whether 
it  was  a trial  before  the  Privy  Council  or  the  private  and  less  formal 
enquiry  conducted  by  the  officials  of  the  mint,  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

III.  In  order  to  show  whence  some  of  the  bullion  was  obtained,  I 
will  turn  for  a moment  to  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  date 
of  September  4th,  [553,  when  a letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Peckham, 
directing  him  to  convert  into  coin  after  the  standard  of  1 1 oz.  fine  such 
plate  as  remained  in  the  custody  of  Thomas  Egerton,  amounting  to  the 
full  mass  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  money.  This  is  one  instance  out 
of  many  of  the  use  of  sequestrated  church  plate  for  mint  purposes,  and 
in  the  same  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  a communication 
from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox  in  British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  33 7» 
in  which  he  relates  how  8 lbs.  of  clippings  of  silver  coins,  which  had 
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been  found  in  Derbyshire,  were  melted  down  and  converted  into 
sacramental  plate  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  Thus,  after  long  years,  the 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  a little  of  her  own. 

IV.  Having  described  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
queen’s  coinage  was  produced,  it  will  be  natural  to  add  the  names  of 
those  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  operations,  and  it  is  the  more 
desirable  as  Ruding’s  list  is  incomplete  for  this  reign.  The  following 
are  the  chief  offices  to  which  appointments  were  made  by  grant  from 
the  Crown  during  January  and  February,  1553-4  : — 

Patent  Rolls,  1 Mary,  part  2. 

Thomas  Egerton  to  be  under-treasurer,  during  pleasure,  200  marks  p.a. 

William  Knight,  assaymaster,  during  pleasure,  100  marks  p.a. 

The  same,  part  3. 

Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  treasurer  of  the  mint  and  exchange,  during  good 
conduct,  £200  p.a. 

Thomas  Stanley,  comptroller,  during  pleasure,  £100  p.a. 

Thomas  Danyell,  surveyor  of  the  melting  house,  during  good  conduct, 
£26  13J.  4 d.  p.a. 

Henry  Bryand,  clerk  of  the  irons,  20  marks  p.a. 

William  Hopkyn,  smith,  £10  p.a. 

Henry  Coddenham,  auditor,  £60  p.a. 

To  these  should  be  added  John  Lawrence,  sinker  of  the  irons  or 
undergraver,  £20,  and  Henry  Monnes  (or  Mundes),  provost  of  the 
moneyers,  whose  offices  were  not  conferred  by  letters  patent.  It  will 
not  escape  attention  that  the  one  official  at  the  mint  with  whom  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned,  viz.,  the  engraver,  is  not  mentioned 
among  Mary’s  new  appointments,  although  Ruding  puts  forward 
Vincentius,  whose  name  suggests  a Roman  centurion  rather  than  a 
Tudor  craftsman,  as  the  holder  of  that  responsible  post.  This 
individual  must,  I fear,  be  dismissed  as  apocryphal  in  view  of  the 
testimony,  from  other  sources,  that  Mary  continued  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  graver  who  was  employed  at  the  Tower  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  Edward  VI.  A patent  roll  of  the  sixth  year  of 
that  king  records,  in  part  4,  a grant  on  June  1st,  1552,  of  the  office  of 
chief  graver  of  the  irons  at  the  mint  within  the  Tower  to  “ Diric 
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Anthony,”  in  place  of  Robert  Pytt,  lately  deceased,  at  £z°  P-a-  from 
Michaelmas  then  last  past,  during  pleasure.  We  shall,  therefore,  be 
upon  firm  ground  in  regarding  Anthony  as  the  engraver,  and  possibly 
the  designer,  of  the  dies  for  the  more  youthful  portrait  of  the  queen 
before  her  marriage.  The  Visitation  of  London,  1568,  Harleian 
Society,  tells  us  that  Derick  Anthony  was  born  at  St.  Katherine's-by-the- 
Tower,  and  that  he  was  chief  graver  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ; 
which  confirms,  if  support  be  needed,  the  documents  at  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  register  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  describes  him  as 
“goldsmythe.”  In  the  earlier  part  of  1554  sundry  proclamations  were 
published  declaring  the  values  of  the  foreign  moneys,  which  were  then 
legal  tender  in  these  islands,  two  of  the  coins  being  the  Spanish  ducat 
and  double  ducat  “ with  two  faces,”  a type  which  was  destined  to 
become  much  more  familar  to  the  English  people  some  nine  months 
later  when  Philip  was  king  consort. 

V.  The  surviving  mint  accounts  for  this  period  of  the  reign  do 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  coinage, 
but  one  or  two  incidental  matters  are  perhaps  not  without  interest. 
Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  in  an  account  which  extends  from  April  1st, 
6 Edw.  VI.  (1552),  to  May  13th,  1 Mary  (1554),  debits  himself  with  the 
money  which  came  from  five  thousand  ounces  of  Church  plate  received 
out  of  the  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower,  to  be  coined.  The  High 
Treasurer  had  coined  into  angels  of  23  c.  io^- grs.  fine  certain  French 
and  Burgonyon  crowns,  Phillippus  gilders,  Reiser’s  roialls,  and  golden 
gilders,  all  of  which  came  from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  queen’s  agent 
in  Flanders,  who  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  negotiator  of  foreign 
loans  to  England. 

Peckham  is  also  charged  with  money  coming  from  two  chains  of 
gold,  the  one  “wrethen,”  weighing  84^  oz.,  the  other  plain,  weighing 
43f  oz.,  at  58^.  6\d.  the  oz.,  received  on  February  8th,  1553-4.  “by 
hir  highnes  owne  handes,”  which  being  converted  by  Her  Grace’s 
commandment  did  make  in  angels,  less  coinage,  the  sum  of  £j75  5s • 

Also,  with  the  proceeds  of  two  crownettes  of  gold,  about  30  oz., 
and  one  “standing  bolle  ” of  gold  with  a cover,  about  54  oz.,  in  all 
84^  oz.  at  55^.  11  d.,  which  were  likewise  delivered  to  him  the  same 
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day  “ by  the  quenes  majesties  owne  handes,”  and  coined  into  angels, 
making  ^236  3^.  6 \d.  (Declared  Accounts,  Pipe  Office,  2080.)  If  I 
interpret  aright  the  meaning  of  these  two  transactions,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  the  embittered  queen,  of  whom  so  many  hard  things  have 
been  justly  said,  exchanged  a portion  of  the  contents  of  her  private 
jewel  casket  for  angels  to  be  used  as  touch  pieces  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

VI.  We  next  reach  an  apposite  illustration  of  the  high-handed 
methods  which  obtained  in  Tudor  days,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  autocratic  Henry  VIII.  ever  went  quite  so  far  in  order  to 
obtain  what  he  wanted  under  similar  conditions.  A warrant  signed  by 
Mary  and  undated,  but  before  she  relinquished  the  title  of  “ supreme 
head  of  the  Church,”  authorizes  the  treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the 
mint  to  take  and  retain  anywhere  within  her  realms,  goldsmiths, 
finers,  engravers  and  other  artificers,  together  with  copper,  lead  and 
other  materials  requisite  for  the  making  of  her  moneys,  and  building 
materials  for  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  at  such  prices  as  shall  be  thought 
sufficient  by  the  treasurer.  And  in  case  any  persons  shall  be  obstinate 
or  disobedient  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  to  take  them  and 
remand  them  to  ward  without  bail,  until  their  punishment  shall  be 
sufficient.  (Stowe  MSS.  142,  No.  15.) 

VII.  That  the  government  had  been  troubled  by  the  activities  of 
forgers,  and  that  the  undesirable  alien  was  even  then  a burden  in  the 
land,  may  be  gathered  from  an  enrolment  of  an  act  of  Royal 
clemency — 

The  Queen  pardons,  remits  and  relaxes  to  Cristofer  Valesco,  lately 
of  London,  gen,  alias  Xpofer  Valasco  of  Spain,  and  to  Andrew  Pomer 
lately  of  London,  goldsmith,  alias  Andrew  Pomer,  Doucheman,  the 
penalties  for  being  fabricators  of  false  monies  of  her  Kingdom  and  the 
parts  outside.  Patent  Rolls  1 Mary,  part  3,  dated  2nd  June. 

The  second  of  the  two  offenders  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Andrew  Pomeraye  mentioned  in  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of 
1556  as  an  engraver  who  was  alleged  to  have  made  false  dies.  The 
Privy  Council  had  to  deal  with  many  cases  of  coining  and  clipping  at 
this  time,  and  one  prisoner  was  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  “ if  thought  to 
be  convenient.” 
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VIII.  On  July  25th,  1554,  the  queen  was  married  to  Philip 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  an  alliance  which  brought  about  a change  in 
the  denominations,  types,  and  legends  of  the  coinage,  but  the  standards 
of  fineness,  weights,  and  current  values  remained,  I believe,  unaltered 
in  England.  It  is  said  by  Leake  that  a commission  authorizing  a new 
coinage  was  signed  on  December  6th,  1554,  while  Lowndes  remarks 
that  there  was  an  indenture  of  the  same  year  under  which  the  old 
standards  were  ordered  to  be  used.  Ruding  is  content  to  quote  these 
two  authors,  but  neither  the  documents  nor  any  official  reference  to 
their  existence  can  be  found  to-day.  In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  706, 
there  are  several  notes  on  mint  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
nothing  that  materially  helps  us  at  this  point. 

Under  these  circumstances  I must  fall  back  upon  Philip  and  Mary’s 
proclamation  on  the  subject,  as  being  the  only  available  expression  of 
their  intentions  as  to  the  currency. 

An  original  print  of  this  document  is  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries — 

Westminster.  26  Dec.  1 and  2 Philip  and  Mary  (1554). 

Reciting  that  the  Queen  had,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  caused 
to  be  made  certain  coins  of  fine  gold  and  fine  silver  ; that  the  King  and 
Queen  were  resolved  to  continue  the  said  fine  moneys  and  had  caused 
to  be  newly  made  in  their  mints  certain  coins  of  gold  and  silver  of  the 
fine  standards,  viz.  : — 


of  fine  gold,  the  sovereign  to  be  of  the  value  of 

30s. 

the  royal  „ 

))  )) 

15s. 

the  angel  „ 

» » 

10  s. 

the  half  angel  „ 

a a 

5s- 

of  fine  silver,  the  shilling  „ 

a a 

12  d. 

the  half-shilling  „ 

)>  a 

6d. 

the  groat  „ 

a a 

4 d. 

which  were  to  be  current  within 

their  realm  of 

England  and  the 

dominions  of  the  same.  That  such  base  moneys  as  had  been  reduced 
to  a lower  rate  should  still  be  current  at  the  rate  proclaimed  by 
Edward  VI. 

The  first  comment  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  coinage  of 
the  period  will  be  to  point  out  that  the  sovereign  and  the  ryal  were 
not,  in  fact,  struck  by  Mary  and  her  consort,  the  angel  and  its  half 
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being  the  only  known  gold  coins.  Probably  a scarcity  of  bullion 
counselled  prudence.  There  are  also  other  differences  between  the 
denominations  announced  on  December  26th,  and  the  coins  as  we 
know  them.  The  rose  penny  of  3 oz.  fine  appears  to  be  still  without 
official  recognition,  although  it  is  the  only  piece  which  can  be  said  to 
be  common  from  the  collector’s  standpoint  ; the  half-groat  and  the 
penny  of  fine  silver,  which  are  not  included  in  the  proclamation,  should, 
I think,  be  assigned  to  a commission  of  1557  (No.  XIII),  which 
directed  the  issue  of  these,  among  other,  denominations.  I would 
venture  to  make  the  further  suggestion  that  neither  angels,  nor 
angelets,  nor  groats  of  Philip  and  Mary  were  issued  at  the  end  of 
1554,  but  that  these  three  coins  were  first  seen  in  1557,  by  virtue  of 
the  commission  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  This  elimination, 
if  well-founded,  would  leave  the  shilling  and  sixpence  of  1554  as  the 
only  tangible  and  immediate  result  of  the  proclamation.  My  proposal 
to  rearrange  the  chronological  sequence  of  some  of  the  undated  coins 
is  tentative  at  present,  but  the  probabilities,  as  I dimly  see  them, 
appear  to  point  to  the  conclusions  indicated.  The  vis-a-vis  portraits 
on  the  shilling  and  sixpence  have  been  discussed,  and  their  origin 
traced  with  such  thoroughness  by  Miss  Farquhar  in  British  Numis- 
matic Journal,  vol.  iv,  p.  120,  etc.,  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add 
that  the  queen’s  bust  on  the  later  groats  and  smaller  pieces  is 
noticeably  older  and  more  austere  than  that  on  the  corresponding  coins 
before  her  marriage. 

In  addition  to  the  new  portraits,  the  letters  used  in  the  legends 
show  a change  in  character,  those  of  the  king  and  queen  being  mainly 
Roman,  whereas  those  of  Mary  were  for  the  most  part  Lombardic  ; the 
distinction  is  not,  however,  absolute  as  the  alphabets  are  occasionally 
mixed.  The  mint  mark  now  returns  to  its  normal  position  in  the 
legend,  and  no  longer  runs  the  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  an  elaborate 
stop  ; the  shillings  are  entirely  without  a mark,  as  are  the  sixpences 
until  1557  when  the  flett,r-de-lys  is  found,  and  the  rose  pennies  bear  a 
small  replica  of  the  flower  which  occupies  the  field  of  the  obverse.  The 
alterations  which  were  made  in  the  titles  of  Philip  and  Mary  on  some 
of  their  silver  currency  merit  a few  words.  I share  the  opinion  that 
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the  earliest  legends  were  those  setting  out  Philip’s  foreign  dignities, 
and  that  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  all  things  Spanish  caused 
the  abandonment,  after  the  first  issue  of  1554,  of  any  reference  to 
Naples  or  Spain,  and  the  substitution  of  English  titles  solely.  I am 
disposed  to  regard  the  dated  shillings  and  sixpences  as  the  official 
types,  the  undated  specimens  being  the  result  of  an  omission  or  freak 
of  the  graver  or  the  moneyers.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  angel,  the  angelet,  and  the  silver  below  sixpence  in  value  do  not 
show  the  foreign  titles  of  the  king  consort,  which  supports  to  some 
extent  my  theory  that  no  issue  of  gold  or  small  silver  coins  followed 
the  proclamation. 

Derick  Anthony  continued  as  chief  graver  after  the  queen’s 
marriage,  and  doubtless  engraved  the  dies  for  the  new  issue,  although 
his  responsibility  for  the  obverse  design,  which  was  based  upon  Trezzo’s 
medal,  is  not  so  certain.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Queen  fane  and  two 
years  of  Queen  Mary  (Camden  Society,  p.  82),  which  is  anonymous 
but  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a resident  in  the  Tower  who  had 
a knowledge  of  mint  affairs,  there  is  the  following  entry  under  the  date 
of  September,  1554:  “At  this  tyme  wer  the  newe  coynes  with  the 
doble  face,  devised  by  Sir  John  Godsalve  and  Thomas  Egerton.” 
Now,  Sir  John  Godsalve  had  been  comptroller  of  the  Tower  mint 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  was  presumably  a man  of  some  experience  in 
such  matters,  seeing  that  he  received  in  1554  two  payments  for  making 
•the  Privy  Seal  and  the  seal  for  the  Court  of  Wards  (Dom.  S.P.). 
Skill  in  penmanship  must  be  added  to  his  other  talents,  as  he  was 
again  rewarded  in  1555  for  his  pains  in  writing  the  submission  to  the 
Pope,  but  any  further  reference  to  his  lending  a hand  with  the  coinage 
is  not  forthcoming.  All  this  raises  a new  question  for  solution.  Was 
Godsalve  or  was  Anthony  the  designer  of  the  “ doble  face  ” type  of 
the  new  issue,  or  did  they  work  in  collaboration  ? 1 confess  that 

I cannot  supply  an  answer.  Thomas  Egerton  was,  as  we  know, 
under-treasurer  of  the  mint  at  that  time. 

The  same  chronicle  of  the  two  queens  records  that  on  Tuesday, 
October  2nd,  1554,  there  came  to  the  Tower,  in  twenty  carts,  ninety- 
seven  little  chests  of  silver  guarded  by  Spaniards,  which  would  make 
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by  estimation  fifty  thousand  pounds  (p.  83).  Machyn,  another  con- 
temporary diarist,  confirms  the  date,  but  differs  as  to  the  number  of 
vehicles,  and  tells  us  that  the  treasure  consisted  of  wedges  of  gold  and 
silver  to  be  coined. 

IX.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  an  Exchequer  Account  by  the  under- 
treasurer which  covers  two  years  from  Christmas  1 Mary  (1553)  to 
Christmas  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary  (1555),  Declared  Account,  Audit 
Office,  1670/497.  This  account  and  that  already  quoted  (No.  V)  are 
the  only  documents  of  this  class  which  can  be  found.  We  read  that 
Egerton  was  debited  with  the  profits  arising  from  the  coining  of — 

1638  lbs.  of  gold,  23  c.  io|  grs.  fine,  on  which  the  “coinage 
revenue/’  or  seignorage,  at  4^.  the  lb.  was  £327  12 s.  o d. 

and  45,935  lbs.  2 oz.  of  silver,  1 1 oz.  fine,  on  which  the  revenue  at 
1 j\d.  the  lb.  was  £3,349  8j.  9 \d. 

during  the  two  years  in  question. 

In  order  to  show  the  weight  of  silver  which  was  used  in  the  mint 
before  and  after  the  proclamation  of  December  26th,  1554.  I have 
extracted  some  figures  from  the  returns  for  those  months  in  which  the 
moneyers  were  at  work.  Between  February  and  November,  1554, 
both  inclusive,  the  total  was  22,407  lbs.  Between  December,  1554,  the 
proclamation  month,  and  November,  1555,  both  inclusive,  the  total  was 
29,441  lbs. 

The  figures  for  December,  1554,  show  an  increase  of  about  two 
and  a-half  times  over  those  of  the  preceding  month,  viz.,  3,992  lbs.  as 
against  1,568  lbs.,  the  largest  total  being  in  March,  1554-5,  when 
5,864  lbs.  were  melted,  vide  infra.  The  last  month,  November,  1555, 
is  the  smallest  with  239  lbs.  only,  and  from  that  date  there  was 
presumably  no  output  until  1557,  for  which  year,  however,  the  returns 
are  missing. 

The  accountant  is  also  charged  with  the  profits  of  altering,  con- 
verting and  coining  the  sum  of  ^17,735  i&r.  io^-  Spanish  “ royalls  ” 
into  the  current  money  of  this  realm,  1 1 oz.  fine  silver,  weighing  6,000  lbs. 
and  containing  89  lbs.  “allay”;  out  of  which  was  made  in  “redye 
pitched  moneys,”  during  the  month  of  March  1 and  2 Philip  and  Mary 
0 554-5).  current  coins  of  England  weighing  5,864  lbs.  and  amounting 
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to  £\  7,592  in  value.  As  this  conversion  was  the  subject  of  a separate 
entry,  it  probably  brought  into  use  a portion  of  the  treasure  from 
Spain  which  was  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  section,  VIII. 

The  account  further  states  that  certain  testons  and  pieces  of  two- 
pence of  the  base  moneys,  then  current,  had  been  melted  down  and 
converted  into  rose  pence  of  the  standard  of  3 oz.  fine  silver  and  9 oz. 
■“  allay,”  amounting  to  6,510  lbs.  weight  of  pence  valued  at  40^.  the  lb., 
the  equivalent  of  12  grs.  to  the  penny.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  origin 
•of  the  mysterious  coin  which  has  no  history  outside  the  figures  in  this 
account,  and  those  in  an  Irish  document  to  be  mentioned  in  section  XVI. 

Under  the  heading  of  ‘‘diets”  an  allowance  is  craved  for  money 
-disbursed  by  reason  of  divers  Spaniards  attending  in  the  mint  during 
the  coining’  of  the  king’s  bullion  by  his  Highness’s  order.  This 
intervention  is  also  referred  to  by  Strype  in  his  Annals  of  the 
Reformation , which  tell  us  that  Philip’s  implements  of  coining  had  been 
detained  at  the  Tower  after  Mary’s  death,  and  that  in  obedience  to  a 
certificate  from  Stanley  the  comptroller,  certain  iron  tools  and  other 
instruments  were  handed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  King  of  Spain.  If  the 
inference  may  be  drawn  that  Philip  converted  some  of  his  imported 
bullion  into  currency  for  the  use  of  his  foreign  dominions,  it  would 
■explain  the  existence  of  the  Netherlands  gold  crown  with  his  English 
title,  as  illustrated  by  Ruding  in  Suppl.,  part  2,  pi.  3,  No.  8. 

The  account  also  shows  that  the  appliances  at  the  mint  were  then 
being  added  to  or  altered,  as  Brock,  Rogers,  and  Holt  (sic)  were 
engaged  “ in  working  certain  devices  for  coyning  of  moneys.”  The 
first  named  is  probably  identical  with  the  “ Mr.  Brocke  ” who  is  said  to 
have  erected  a “great  mill  ” in  the  Tower.  (Dom.  S.P.  1559.) 

In  the  same  document  the  graver’s  name  is  given  in  a list  of  fees 
as  “Anthony  Dethyk,”  which  appears  to  be  a blundered  compound  of 
the  respective  surnames  of  Garter  King  of  Arms  and  the  mint  officer. 

X.  The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1556  show  that  dissatis- 
faction had  arisen.  On  June  14th  the  queen  declares  that  five  of  her 
Council,  Peckham  being  the  only  member  connected  with  the  coinage, 
should  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  mint  matters,  and  consider  what 
means  should  be  devised  for  the  reformation  of  the  coins.  Shortly 
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before  the  appointment  of  this  committee  Egerton  had  retired  from  the 
under-treasurership,  heavily  in  debt  to  the  queen  on  the  mint  accounts, 
his  house  having  been  sold  to  discharge  the  liability.' 

On  September  2nd,  in  the  same  year,  a letter  is  sent  to  inform 
Peckham  that  as  the  queen  is  charged  ^104  yearly  for  the  diet  of  her 
officers,  and  as  ‘‘there  have  not  byn  of  long  tyme  any  coynage,”  it  is 
her  pleasure  that  the  diets  shall  cease  from  the  time  of  the  last  issue, 
and  shall  not  be  paid  for  in  future.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Mary 
kept  an  eye  upon  the  details  of  her  expenditure,  and  that  the  mint  was 
practically  closed  after  November,  1555,  until  August,  1557.  During 
the  interval  “ Dirrick  graver  of  the  mint,”  was  engaged  upon  the  new 
great  seal,  and  received  the  silver  for  that  purpose  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  June,  1556. 

There  is  an  undated  State  Paper  of  Philip  and  Mary  (vol.  14, 
Nos.  18  and  19),  which  is  in  the  form  of  a report  upon  currency 
matters.  It  sets  out  ‘The  order  now  presently  used  at  the  mint,” 
which  is  followed  by  a “ new  order  if  it  may  be  liked  ” concerning  the 
working  of  that  establishment ; the  chief  suggested  alteration  is  an 
increase  of  the  charge  for  coining  silver,  from  17^.  to  i8</.  the  pound 
troy,  gold  remaining  as  before  at  4^.  the  pound.  This  increase  in  the 
seignorage  was  evidentally  approved  by  the  Council,  as  18^.  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  a commission  of  August  5th,  1557  (No.  XIII). 

XI.  We  must  now  return  to  the  Patent  Rolls  to  take  note  of  a com- 
mission (3  and  4 Philip  and  Mary,  part  5,  June  28th,  1557),  directed  to 
three  officials  of  the  mint,  ordering  them  to  receive  silver  bullion  when 
it  should  thereafter  be  sent  in,  and  to  coin  groats  alone  of  the  1 1 oz. 
standard.  The  wording  of  the  instructions  is  unusual,  and  as  there 
are  no  groats  which  can  be  safely  allocated  to  this  isolated  order, 
I am  led  to  believe  that  the  necessary  bullion  was  not,  in  fact, 
provided  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  that  in  consequence  no  coins 
were  struck. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  any  of  the  clauses  of  this 
commission  as  another  and  a very  fruitful  order  of  wider  scope  followed 
within  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  which  is  an  additional  reason  for 
holding  that  the  earlier  commission  was  unproductive. 
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XII.  On  July  8th,  1557  (Pat.  Rolls  3 and  4,  Philip  and  Mary, 
part  12),  the  Marquess  of  Winchester  and  others,  of  whom  Peckham 
was  one,  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  mint  in  the  Towrer,  and  to  cause 
to  be  melted  down  such  quantities  of  silver  moneys,  then  current  in 
England  and  Ireland,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  a good  knowledge  of 
their  fineness  and  standard. 

If  the  object  of  this  step  was  merely  to  assay  the  pyx  moneys,  the 
form  of  the  order  is  peculiar,  and  therefore  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
infer  that  a general  scheme  for  improving  the  coinage  was  under 
consideration,  of  which  Ireland,  at  all  events,  stood  sorely  in  need. 

XIII.  I will  close  this  review  of  the  English  historical  evidence  by 
citing  the  material  parts  of  a commission  which  has  not,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  been  previously  noticed  in  any  of  the  numismatic  text-books 
(Pat.  Rolls,  4 and  5 Philip  and  Mary,  part  9),  dated  August  5th,  1557: — 

Commission  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  high  treasurer,  Thos.  Stanley, 
comptroller,  Thos.  Gravesende,  assaymaster,  and  John  Monies, 
provost  of  the  moneyers,  authorizing  them  to  prepare  gold  and 
silver  coins  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

Of  the  standard  of  23  c.  io£  grs.  of  fine  gold  out  of  the  fire,  and  i£  grs. 
of  allay  in  the  pound  troy. 

The  angel  “running”  for  ten  shillings  of  lawful  money,  and  of  such 
weight  that  72  shall  weigh  one  pound. 

The  angellet,  for  five  shillings,  and  weighing  144  to  the  pound. 

Every  pound  weight  of  coins  shall  amount  to  £36  of  lawful  money,  and 
from  each  pound  4s.  shall  be  “ taken  up  ” for  the  charges. 

Of  the  standard  of  1 1 oz.  of  fine  silver  out  of  the  fire  and  I oz.  of  allay. 

The  half-shilling,  running  for  six  pence  and  weighing  120  to  the  pound. 


The  groat 

» 

„ four  „ 

180  „ 

» 

The  half-groat 

„ two  „ „ 

„ 360  „ 

i) 

The  penny 

>1 

„ one  penny  „ 

720  „ 

» 

Every  pound  weight  of  coins  shall  amount  to  £3  of  lawful  money,  and 
from  each  pound  18^.  shall  be  taken  up. 

A remedy  of  2 grs.  and  2 dwt.  in  the  pound  is  provided  for  the  gold 
and  silver  moneys,  respectively,  and  the  officers  covenant  to  make 
a privy  mark  on  all  coins  before  they  are  issued. 

The  proportion  of  gold  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  pyx  remains 
unaltered,  but  the  silver  is  at  the  rate  of  three  pieces  at  the  least 
of  every  several  coin  out  of  each  “journey”  of  thirty  pounds 
weight. 
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The  three  keys  of  the  chest  shall  “abide  towarde”  the  like  number  of 
officers,  and  the  subsequent  assay  shall  be  made  after  the  most 
just  manner,  either  by  fire,  touch,  or  water. 

Thomas  Gravesend,  one  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  was 
granted  by  letters  patent  of  July  21st,  1557,  the  office  of  master  of  the 
assayers  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  Tower  for  his  life. 

I think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  document  is  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  attempting  to  determine  the  sequence  of  Philip  and  Mary’s 
coins.  By  good  fortune  there  is  a sixpence  bearing  the  date  of  the 
same  year,  1557,  which  may  consequently  be  assigned  to  the  issue  then 
ordered.  This  sixpence  has  the  fleur-de-lys  mint  mark,  and  as  every 
denomination  mentioned  in  the  commission,  and  no  others,  can  be 
found  with  the  same  mark,  I feel  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  angel  and  its  half,  together  with  the  groat,  half-groat,  and 
penny,  were  issued  contemporaneously  with  the  dated  sixpence  of  1557, 
and  not  immediately  after  the  marriage  proclamation.  If  that  be  so, 
we  have  in  this  reign  a partial  anticipation  of  the  system  which  was 
adopted  by  Elizabeth’s  mint  officers,  viz.,  to  date  only  a few  denomi- 
nations in  each  issue,  leaving  the  undated  coins  to  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  mint  marks. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  of  August,  Stanley  is  directed  to 
stay  .£9,000,  which  was  to  be  coined  at  the  Tower,  of  the  first  money 
struck  from  the  king’s  bullion,  and  to  retain  that  sum  for  the  queen’s 
use.  (Acts  of  P.C.) 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I have  overlooked  the  large  silver 
piece  weighing  about  250  grains,  and  described  at  present  as  a 
half-crown,  I will  add  that  a careful  search  has  not  produced  a shred  of 
information  as  to  its  origin,  not  even  a note  of  the  expenditure  in 
engraving  the  dies  from  which  the  three  known  examples  were 
struck. 

The  Handbook  of  the  British  Museum  mentions  that  a quarter 
shilling  or  threepence  was  ordered,  but  here  again  the  records  are 
obstinately  silent  as  to  such  a coin. 


A GLANCE  INSIDE  THE  MINT  OF  ABERYSTWYTH 
IN  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I. 


By  Henry  Symonds,  F.S.A. 

HE  country  mints  of  Charles  I.,  and  especially  those  in  the 
smaller  towns,  are  so  veiled  in  obscurity  that  even  the 
attribution  of  their  coins  is  in  some  cases  still  a matter 
of  debate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to 
certain  written  details  of  the  work  carried  on  at  one  of  these  towns, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed 
and  quickening  our  interest  in  the  products  of  the  undertaking. 

No.  18760  of  the  Harley  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is 
represented  by  the  document  in  question,  but  before  describing  its 
contents  I will  briefly  recall  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  establishment 
of  this  mint. 

Although  the  silver  mines  in  Wales  were  well  known  before  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  that  monarch  who  first  endeavoured  to  utilize 
their  output  on  the  spot  by  licensing  Thomas  Bushell  to  mine  the  ore, 
and  to  set  up  a mint  within  the  Castle  of  Aberystwyth  for  the  conversion 
of  the  metal  into  currency.  The  original  deed  of  July  30th,  1637,  by 
which  Charles  carried  the  plan  into  effect,  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  shows  that  the  grantee  was  authorized  to  coin  the 
halfcrown,  shilling,  halfshilling,  twopence,  and  penny  from  Welsh 
silver  only  ; a commission  in  October  adding  the  groat,  threepence,  and 
halfpenny. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  day  when  Bushell’s  scribe 
made  the  first  entry  on  the  pages  from  which  I will  now  give  some 
extracts. 
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The  book  is  in  size  a small  folio,  the  paper  being  of  good  quality 
and  bearing  the  water-mark  of  a fleur-de-lys  within  a circle  ; the  binding 
is  of  later  date.  The  following  heading  appears  on  one  of  the 
earlier  pages  which  are  otherwise  blank  : — 

“ From  the  first  erecting  of  his  Maties  royall  mint  at  Aberistwith 
in  the  county  of  Cardigan  within  the  Principality  of  Wales  untill  the 
iolh  day  July  1641,  the  booke  being  the  privy  marke.” 

This  statement  may  be  held  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  open 
book  was  the  only  mint  mark  used  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
operations,  and  that  the  crown  and  the  cross  which  are  found  on  a few 
pieces  of  the  same  type  denote  that  the  latter  were  struck  either  in  the 
Castle  after  July,  1641,  or  elsewhere  while  Bushell  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  king.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  evidence  as  to  what  mint 
mark,  if  any,  succeeded  the  open  book.  The  main  item  in  the  volume 
consists  of  an  account  beginning  on  the  21st  of  January,  1638,  showing, 
on  the  one  side,  the  weight  of  silver  ingots  (standard  1 1 oz.  2 dwt.  fine) 
delivered  to  the  moneyers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  weight  of  coined 
money  and  syzel1  returned  by  them  to  Bushell’s  representative.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  system  of  accounting  affords  no  clue  to  the 
number  of  pieces  that  were  struck  of  each  denomination. 

The  chief  moneyer  was  Henry  Sutch,  who  received  a salary  of 
^100  per  annum,  which  sum  was  perhaps  divisible  with  others  of  the 
craft,  as  there  is  on  another  occasion  a reference  to  his  “ company.” 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  years  1640  and  1642  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  an  excellent  sentiment,  Laus  Deo  ois  et  sibi  gloria 
sola  in  aeternum,  which  may  be  said  to  do  more  credit  to  the  writer’s 
piety  than  to  his  scholarship. 

The  account  runs  without  a break  from  the  previously  mentioned 
date,  January,  1638,  until  September,  1642,  the  latest  return  of  coined 
money  being  made  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  At  this  point  the 
transactions  come  to  an  end,  and  the  results  of  the  working  during  the 
first  period  are  cast  up  and  tabulated.  Silver  weighing  4,052  lbs.  had 
been  handed  to  the  moneyers,  producing  ,£13,069  in  currency  at  the  rate 


1 The  metal  which  remained  after  cutting  the  blanks  from  the  strips  or  sheets. — N.  E.  D. 
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of  “ 645.  6 d.  per  lb.,  coyne  and  coynage.”  The  average  weekly  output  is. 
stated  to  have  been  ;£68  is.  5 d.,  by  tale. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  something  unusual  must  have 
happened  during  this  month  of  September,  1642,  and  the  reason  for  the 
unexplained  cessation  of  work  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month  that  the  king  issued  his  historic  Declaration  at 
Wellington,  Salop,  and  the  inference  seems  irresistible  that  the  break 
in  continuity  must  be  attributed  to  Bushell’s  departure  for  Shrewsbury 
with  some  portion  of  his  apparatus  and  bullion  ( cf.  Numismatic 
Chronicle , N.S.,  vol.  vi,  p.  152). 

The  subsequent  diversion  to  Oxford  of  the  supply  of  silver  ingots 
may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  this  shutting  down  of  the  Welsh  mint 
until  January,  1645-6,  when  another  and  a less  careful  hand  begins 
a new  record  for  a period  of  three  months  only,  January  to  March, 
during  which  time  about  73  lbs.  of  coined  metal  were  received  from 
the  workmen. 

Once  again  the  moneyers  are  idle  and  a few  empty  pages  appear 
in  the  book  ; then  we  reach  the  last  and  still  shorter  account  which 
begins  and  ends  in  February,  1648,  presumably  1648-9.  This  expiring 
effort  produced  only  8 lbs.  of  coin,  and  in  the  light  of  the  wording  of 
the  memorandum  and  form  of  receipt  which  follow  we  may  assume 
that  danger  was  then  near,  if  not  actually  at  the  gates  of,  the  Castle. 
Bushell’s  deputy  writes  on  February  23rd,  1648  : — 

“ What  irons  for  coyning  were  taken  up  by  me  John  Sydenham  by 
order  from  Thos  Bushell  esq  from  Mr  Wm  Cogan,  and  delivered  to 
Thomas  Harington.” 

A list  of  general  tools  is  then  set  out,  together  with  a separate  list 
of  the  dies  in  use.  The  latter  comprises : — 

One.  halfcrown  pile  and  two  tresles. 

One.  shilling  „ „ „ „ 

One.  sixpence  „ „ „ „ 

One.  groat  „ „ „ 

One.  threepenny  „ „ „ „ 

Two.  penny  „ „ „ „ 

Two.  twopenny  „ „ „ „ 
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One.  threepenny  pile  and  one  tresle. 

One.  halfcrown  „ „ „ „ 

One.  shilling  pile. 

One.  halfcrown  tresle. 

The  book  says  “ 30  stamps,”  but  my  arithmetic  makes  them  only 
29  in  number.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a stamp  for  the  halfpenny  does 
not  appear. 

Finally,  we  have  a receipt  for  the  items  in  these  terms : — 

I do  acknowledge  to  have  received  these  thirty  stamps  above 
mentioned  and  the  tools  and  implements  in  the  mint  above  also 
mentioned,  at  the  hand  of  John  Sydenham  deputy  to  Thomas 
Bushell  esq,  and  to  deliver  into  hands  again  upon  demand.  Witness 
my  hand  this  23  of  February  1648.  Tho  Harington. 

So  ends  this  short  but  not  uninteresting  history  of  the  Aberystwyth 
mint,  the  manuscript  being  probably  the  only  surviving  record  of 
a country  mint  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 


PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  III.,  IN  OIL  ON  COPPER.  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  IN 
THE  AUTHOR’S  COLLECTION.  SIZE  }. 


PORTRAITURE  OF  OUR  STUART  MONARCHS  ON 
THEIR  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 


Part  IV  : William  III. 

By  Helen  Farquhar. 

ARY  STUART,  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  was  dead,  and 
William  of  Orange  was,  save  in  his  connection  with  this 
dynasty  through  his  grandfather,  Charles  I.,  no  member  of 
the  historic  family  whose  medallic  portraiture  I have  endeavoured 
to  trace. 

The  title,  therefore,  of  this  portion  of  my  paper  is  somewhat  of 
a misnomer,  I,  however,  crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  thus 
carrying  on  my  story  until  the  Stuarts  re-appear  in  the  person  of 
Anne,  in  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 

I do  this  the  more  readily  because  the  numismatic  history  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  embracing  the  great  re-coinage  of 
silver,  although  so  fully  reported  by  Ruding,1  affords  information, 
which  1 believe  to  be  hitherto  unpublished,  concerning  the  Roettier 
family,  whose  handiwork,  as  the  principal  engravers  employed  by  the 
Stuarts,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  disentangle. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  we  left  William  heart-broken  at 
the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  value  all  too  late — his 
affection  being,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  “as  great  as  it  was  just,”  and  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  cold  reserve  of  which  he  was  usually  possessed, 


1 Ruding,  vol.  ii,  pp.  36-9. 
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for  " he  went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it.”1 *  So  violent  was  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  bishop,  that  " there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  following  her  and  we  learn 
that  “ for  some  weeks  after,  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  minding  business  or  of  seeing  company.”3 4 

Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Wyon’s  Great  Seals  of  England  an 
extract  specifying  the  presence  of  “the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty 
in  Council”  within  a fortnight  of  his  bereavement.3  Under  date 
January  ioth,  1695,  we  read,  "Whereas  the  Draught  of  a New  Great 
Seale  of  England  hath  been  presented  to  his  Maty  and  approved  and  is 
hereunto  annexed,  It  is  this  day  ordered  in  the  Council  that  Janies 
Roettieres  and  Bartie  [jtzV  = Norbert]  Roettieres  his  Ma,ys  Engravers  in 
the  Mint  do  forthwith  Engrave  the  New  Seale  after  the  same  manner 
and  Draught  accordingly,  and  deliver  the  same  when  done  to  the  R' 
HonokIc  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seale  to  be  presented  to  His 
Maty  in  Council.” 

Mr.  Wyon  gives  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  seal  on 
December  17th,  1695,  otherwise  we  might  fancy  that  January,  1695-6, 
was  the  date  specified  rather  than  1694-5,  especially  because  the  same 
author  notes  that  the  old  seal  of  William  and  Mary  is  found  upon 
a document  so  late  as  April  6th,  1695,1 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  some  slight  delay  must  have  occurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  we  may  wonder  whether  we  see  in 
the  seal  the  last  joint  work  of  both  brothers,  since  not  long  after  the 
month  of  April,  1695,  mentioned  above,  namely  towards  the  end  of 


1 Burnet’s  History  of  His  Own  Times , vol.  iv,  p.  249,  ed.  1833. 

* Ibid. 

3 Wyon’s  Great  Seals  of  England,  p.  141,  Appendix  A,  Extract  G. 

4 Wyon’s  Great  Seals  of  England,  pp.  1 1 1 and  112.  Besides  this  evidence,  I find  from 
the  Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  that  the  King  was  not  in  the  Treasury  Council  on 
January  ioth,  1695-6.  I have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  report  for  January,  1694-5, 
because  no  minute-books  of  that  year  are  at  the  Record  Office.  However,  The  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series  1680-1720,  p.  284,  denotes  that  the  Council  sat  on 
January  ioth,  1694-5.  The  old  seal  of  William  and  Mary  referred  to  above  is,  I find, 
Add.  Ch.  13336  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  seal  is  in  bad 
condition,  but  quite  legible. 
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1695,  or  the  beginning  of  1696.  Norbert,  whose  name  we  read  in  the 
“ Bartie  ” of  the  warrant,  departed  to  France  leaving  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  engraving  in  the  hands  of  James  Roettier. 

We  have  reasons  for  believing  that  Norbert  quitted  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1695,  probably  prior  to  the  month  of  August, 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  exodus  is  not  known.1  I understand, 
however,  that  amongst  the  interments  chronicled  at  the  Tower,  the 
burial  on  March  6th,  1694-5,  of  “John  Philip,  yr.  son  of  Robertus  ” 
[sic  for  Norbertus]  “ Roetieres  ” is  entered  in  the  register  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  and  this  tends  to  show  that  Norbert’s  family  had  not 
definitely  quitted  England  prior  to  that  month.2 

But  we  find  evidence  of  his  personal  presence  in  London  at  a 
later  date,  for  Mr.  Nightingale,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle , mentions  the  advertisement  of  certain  medals  made  by  the 
artist  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  James  at  the  Tower,  in  February 
and  April,  1695.3  He  derived  his  information  from  a newspaper- 
cutting preserved  by  Matthew  Young,  with  others  of  the  same  nature 
collected  in  a book  which  passed  into  Mr.  Nightingale’s  possession. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Spink,  the  present  owner  of  this 
scrap  book,4  I have  seen  the  printed  notice,  a piece  cut  from  an  old 
paper,  and  I observe  that  the  name  of  the  journal  is  not  specified. 
The  date,  April  29th,  1695,  is  written  in  the  margin,  presumably  by- 
Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nightingale  also  leaves  the  source  whence  the 
advertisement  is  derived  in  uncertainty,  suggesting,  however,  The 

1 I11  the  MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  Iv,  62,  Neale,  writing  on  August  18th,  1698,  says, 
“ Norbertus  went  off  three  years  ago.” 

5 Information  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milner,  Chaplain  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  John  Roettier  was  a son  of  Norbert, 
T must  state  that  on  the  ground  of  the  birth  of  James,  the  only  surviving  son  in  1707, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burn  suggests  in  the  Nnm.  Chroti.,  1st  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  185,  that  Norbert 
Roettier  was  probably  not  married  until  after  his  arrival  in  France.  This  would,  however, 
only  apply  to  his  second  marriage,  for,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
and  Mr.  Forrer’s  Dictionary  of  Medallists,  Elizabeth  Isard  and  Winifred  Clarke  were 
successively  bis  wives,  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  living  at 
St.  Germain,  and  it  was  Winifred  who  was  the  mother  of  James. 

8 Num.  Chron.,  1st  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  254. 

4 Cuttings  once  the  property  of  Matthew  Young  and  B.  Nightingale,  p.  2 1 . 
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Flying  Post , a supposition  which  I have  not  been  able  to  verify  as 
I was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  number  so  dated,  but  after  some 
search,  I found  the  notice  in  two  successive  issues  of  the  London 
Gazette  under  date  April  25th  and  29th.  One  thing  is  clear,  namely, 
that  Norbert’s  departure  preceded  by  some  time  the  termination  of  the 
Parliamentary  Enquiry  into  the  Affairs  of  the  Mint , and  even  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  against  his  brother  James  in 
February,  1696-7  ; but  whether  he  really  left  England  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  his  disloyalty  caused  by  the  disclosures  of  one  Matthew 
Smith,  concerning  the  abstraction  of  some  dies  in  January,  1695-6,  to 
send  to  James  II.  in  France,1  or  merely  because  a good  opening 
presented  itself  shortly  before  this  date  in  that  country,  remains 
a matter  of  very  uncertain  gossip. 

We  know  that  he  joined  his  uncle  Joseph,  whom  in  1703  he 
finally  succeeded  as  Graveur-Gen6ral  of  the  French  Mint,  remaining 
permanently  abroad  and  dying  whilst  still  in  office  in  1727  at  Choisy- 
sur-Seine. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  authorities  that  Norbert  “fled  to 
France”  to  avoid  the  Mint  Enquiry,  but  it  seems  as  though  he 
departed  before  the  dissatisfaction  had  reached  a sufficient  height  to 
make  this  necessary.  The  wording  of  a warrant  in  the  Stuart  papers2 
associating  his  name  with  that  of  his  uncle  Joseph  in  Paris  on 
December  9th,  1695,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  he  was  by  that  time 
settled  in  France,  but  this  is  no  definite  proof,  because  Norbert  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  father  John  and  his  brother  James 
in  another  grant  of  the  same  and  subsequent  dates  ; and  it  is  likely 
that  Norbert  wras  to  act  as  intermediary  in  bringing  over  the  dies  in 

1 Memoirs  of  Secret  Service,  by  Matthew  Smith,  p.  12.  This  accusation  was  levelled 
against  his  brother  James  Roettier  at  the  Mint  Enquiry,  but  this  was  as  Smith  writes 
“above  a year  after  I gave  in  an  account  of  the  matter,”  p.  89.  For  details  of  this 
affair  see  British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  vi,  p.  258. 

2 Stuart  Papers , vol.  i,  p.  109.  Warrants  for  making  instruments  in  “The  Mint  for 
the  Kingdom  of  England,”  given  at  St.  Germain,  November  9th,  1695,  to  Joseph  and 
Norbert  Roettier ; and  to  John,  James  and  Norbert  to  make  dies  and  puncheons  at  the 
same  date  and  on  the  following  December  1 8th,  see  British  Numismatic  Journal , 
vol.  vi.  pp.  257-8. 
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a projected  exodus.  The  movement  of  the  various  members  of  the 
family  are  confusedly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Enquiry  published  in  the  Commons  Journals ,J  whence  the  expression 
“ fled  to  France  ” was  adopted  by  modern  writers.  In  an  early  volume 
of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 2 Mr.  J.  H.  Burn  gives  a good  abstract 
of  the  Report , and  applies  the  words  “fled  to  France"  either  to 
Norbert  or  to  his  brother,  the  younger  John  Roettier,  who  did  indeed 
take  refuge  in  flight  for  political  reasons,  but  seems  to  have  held  no 
post  at  the  Tower.  The  context,  however,  in  the  somewhat  rambling 
account  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  investigations,  might  lead 
us  to  believe  that  John  Roettier’s  brother  Joseph  was  in  question 
rather  than  one  of  his  sons,  for  it  deals  with  the  remuneration  fixed 
by  the  appointment  of  the  three  engravers  under  Charles  II.,  and 
contains  the  assertion  that  the  salaries  of  all  three  had  “ been  con- 
stantly paid  to  him  that  remained  here  ” ( i.e .,  John)  “ notwithstanding 
one  of  them  went  several  years  since  into  Flanders  ” (i.e.,  Philip),  “ and 
the  other  fled  to  France."  We  have,  however,  no  reason  to  think 
that  Joseph  Roettier  had  cause  for  flight,  and  this  is  not  the  only 
inaccuracy  of  expression  in  a long  report  which  contains,  however,  much 
of  interest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Walpole  states  that  Norbert  retired  because  a 
rumour  affirmed  “ that  King  James  was  in  England  and  lay  concealed 
in  Roetier’s  house  in  the  Tower.”1 * 3  He  also  repeats  a tale  of  the 
engraver  having  maliciously  ridiculed  William  by  introducing  a face 
with  horns  at  the  King’s  ear,  when  he  designed  the  jugate  busts  on  the 
halfpence  of  1694.  Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  hardly  find  the 
engraver  still  at  the  Tower  Mint  at  the  end  of  April,  1695.  However, 
the  story  cannot  be  dismissed  as  due  to  Walpole's  lively  imagination, 
for  it  was  current  during  the  lifetime  of  Norbert  Roettier.  We  find  a 
reference  to  it  in  a pamphlet  so  early  as  171  1,  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  the  “ Copper  Halfpence  stamped  by  a notorious  Villain  with  the 

1 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776.  See  also  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  469. 

5 Num.  C/tron.,  1st  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  184.  Ruding  in  his  Appendix  to  vol.  ii, 
pp.  465—70,  printed  this  Report  of  April  8th,  1697,  in  full. 

3 Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  ed.  1888,  vol.  ii,  p.  186. 
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Devil  at  King  William’s  right  Ear.”1  Nor  did  the  rumour  die  out,  for 
it  was  taken  up  by  Vertue,  from  whom  Walpole  in  turn  derived  his 
information. 

Let  us,  therefore,  refer  to  the  Vertue  manuscripts,  where  we  find 
the  author,  after  speaking  of  the  elder  Roettier,  noting  that  “ ’Twashis 
son  that  was  imployed  in  making  the  halfpence  in  King  William’s  time, 
where  there  is  a supposed  Satyr’s  head  which  by  the  malice  of  some 
persons  was  reported  to  be  designedly  done.  After,  he  left  England 
and  was  imployed  by  the  King  of  France  in  his  mint,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since  in  great  reputation.”2 *  A note  appended  by  Wornam 
in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting  to  Walpole’s  version  of  the  story  reminds 
us  that  a similar  legend  was  believed  concerning  the  first  halfpenny  of 
George  II.,  when  “the  knee  of  Britannia  was  thought  to  represent  a rat, 
a Hanoverian  one,  gnawing  into  her  bowels. ”:i  Walpole  implies  that 
the  offending  coin  of  1694  was  a proof,4  and  according  to  the  pamphlet 
above  described,  an  expression  used  by  James  Dundas  of  Arnistoun5 
whilst  addressing  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1711,  points  to  its  being  a 
rare  piece.  In  discussing  the  acceptance  of  the  CVIVS  EST  medal, 
considered  by  some  of  those  present  as  a treasonable  act,  he  said  : 
“ Medals  are  the  Documents  of  History  to  which  all  Historians  refer, 
and  therefor  tho’  I should  give  King  William’s  Stamp  with  the  Devil 
at  his  right  Ear,  I see  not  how  it  could  be  refused,  seeing  a hundred 
years  hence  it  would  prove  that  such  a coin  had  been  in  England.” 

1 The  Scotch  Medal  deciphered , p.  7.  This  rare  pamphlet,  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Webster,  contains  an  account  of  the  presentation  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  of  the  cvivs 
est  medal  advancing  the  claims  of  Janies  II.’s  son  to  the  title  of  James  III. 

- Vertue’s  MS.  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  23069,  f.  37. 

8 Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii,  p.  1S6,  note  3. 

4 “ On  the  proofs  were  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  head  on  different  sides,  with  a rose,  a 
ship,  etc.,  but  in  1694  it  was  resolved  that  the  heads  should  be  coupled  and  Britannia  be  on 
the  reverse.  Hence  arose  a new  matter  of  complaint,”  etc.,  etc.  Walpole,  as  above, 
p.  186. 

5 James  Dundas  of  Arnistoun  so  much  provoked  his  father  by  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  that  he  proposed  to  disinherit  him,  and  was  only  dissuaded  by  his  second  son, 
Robert,  afterwards  Lord  Advocate.  James  Dundas  however  left  Scotland  for  France,  where 
he  was  killed  in  a duel.  See  A Century  of  Scottish  History , by  Sir  Henry  Craig,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  95-6. 
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According  to  J.  H.  Burn,  who,  however,  quotes  no  author,  the 
Roettiers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  copper  coinage  of  1694, 
made  under  Sir  Joseph  Herne’s  patent.1  Herne’s  predecessors,  however, 
Godolphin,  Hoare,  and  Corbet,  had  employed  the  engravers  from  the 
Royal  Mint,  and  we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  dies,  or 
at  least  the  puncheons,  for  the  halfpence  and  farthings  were  usually 
prepared  at  the  Tower,  but  of  this  more  anon. 

Nevertheless,  upon  neither  the  patterns  nor  the  copper  currency 
can  I discern  with  the  naked  eye,  nor  indeed  with  a magnifying  glass, 
any  curl  of  hair  which  can  fairly  be  twisted  into  a satyr,  and  if  such 
accidental  disrespect  had  really  been  discovered,  the  die  would  probably 
have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  modified.  The  latter  alternative  may, 
however,  have  been  adopted,  for  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  when  the 
magnified  picture  of  William  and  Mary’s  jugate  halfpenny  is  thrown 
upon  a sheet  from  a lantern  slide,  it  is  just  possible  to  trace  two  large 
round  eyes,  a pair  of  horns  and  also  the  tail  of  a problematical  demon. 
If  this  be  so  on  the  current  coin,  possibly  the  original  die  mentioned  by 
James  Dundas  may  have  shown  an  exaggerated  blemish  in  the  king’s 
coiffure. 


HA  [.FT  KN  NY  OF  WIT.T.IAM  AND  MARY,  1694. 


Little  more  than  a year  after  the  death  of  Mary  troubles  began  at 
the  Mint,  and  perhaps  Norbert  was  wise  in  avoiding  them,  for  the  whole 
family  suffered  much  discomfort.  No  actual  proof  was  brought  against 
father  or  sons,  but  they  were  accused,  probably  with  justice,  of  receiving 

1 Num.  Citron.,  1st  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  177.  The  grant  to  Sir  Joseph — or  as  he  was 
called  by  Snelling  and  Montagu,  Sir  John — Herne,  and  others  was  of  June,  1694,  to  run 
from  the  midsummer  of  that  year  for  seven  years,  see  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xiii,  p.  198. 
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money  from  France,1  and  a warrant  for  high  treason  was  issued  against 
the  eldest  of  old  Roettier’s  children,  his  namesake  John.  He  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  Barclay’s  plot  to  kill  King  William,  being 
found  “in  the  Company  of  Rookwood  and  Bernardo”  (sic.  See  note  2) 
“ the  Assassinators,  when  they  were  apprehended  ” [at  Brentford  in 
1695-6]  “and  was  suspected  to  be  in  that  Conspiracy  himself,  having 
at  that  time  provided  himself  of  Horses  and  Arms  at  his  own  House 
in  Essex,  where  he  entertained  very  ill  Company  to  the  Terror  of  the 
Neighbourhood.’’2 

Young  Roettier  “ fled  from  Justice”  and  was  not  apprehended. 
Much  gossip  was,  however,  current  of  which  his  father  and  his  brother 
James  had  to  bear  the  brunt,  and  the  Mint  Enquiry  terminated  in  their 
disgrace.  They  were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion  because  they  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a fact  which  should  have  given 
reason  lor  no  surprise,  seeing'  that  they  were  natives  ol  Flanders,  a 
Catholic  country,  and  not  of  Holland,  where  the  Protestant  faith 
flourished.  Great  jealousy  of  all  William's  Dutch  favourites  existed, 
and  at  that  time  little  distinction  was  drawn  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
between  Amsterdam  and  Brussels.  All  who  came  from  the  Low 
Countries  were  regarded  with  distrust,  only  the  religion  of  William’s 
compatriots  palliating  their  presence.  A Netherlander  who  did  not 
profess  the  creed  of  the  Protestant  King  would  be  an  object  of  dislike 
to  all  parties  ; and  the  words  which  encircle  the  Petition  Crown3  prove 

1 We  have  seen  that  John  and  James  Roettier  both  held  grants  from  James  II.  at 
St.  Germain  as  Engravers-General  of  tire  Mint  for  the  Kingdom  of  England  (see  our 
p.  210,  and  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  109),  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  did  in  truth 
receive  stipends.  The  accusation  (see  Commons'  Journals , vol.  xi,  p.  776)  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  a letter  from  one  “ Daniel  Arthur,  who  is  outlawed  for  high  treason,  to 
the  said  John  Rotteer  wherein  he  mentioned  the  stipend  or  salary  from  the  French  King 
to  the  said  Rotteer."  Moreover,  to  James  were  addressed  “ two  several  Bills  of  Exchange 
from  France,”  The  Committee  also  mentioned  the  Roettiers’  salaries  “ over  and  above 
what  they  have  received  from  France.” 

- Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776.  Sir  George  Barclay  and  the  younger  John 
Roettier  fled  to  France.  John  Beniardi  was  imprisoned,  and  Ambrose  Rookwood  was 
executed. 

3 “ Thomas  Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to  compare  this  his  tryall  piece 
with  the  Dutch,"  etc. 
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that  even  in  the  time  of  Simon,  the  fact  that  the  Roettiers  were 
foreigners  was  urged  as  a bar  to  their  appointment. 

We  now  know  from  the  Manuscript  Treasury  Papers  that  the 
family  came  from  Brussels,  both  father  and  son  craving  leave  to  return 
thither,  the  one  in  a moment  of  sickness,1  the  other  in  the  hour  of  his 
disgrace.  To  us  the  certainty  of  the  Roettiers'  Flemish  origin  comes 
as  no  surprise,  for  on  the  authority  of  many  writers2  it  was  believed  that 
old  Roettier  was  the  son  of  an  Antwerp  goldsmith  ; and  the  Vertue 
manuscripts — not  quoted  by  Walpole  in  this  particular — give  Brussels 
as  an  alternative.3 *  The  words  of  James  Roettiers  petition  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  are  absolutely  definite,  for  he  states  that  if  they  thought 
him  “ uncapable  to  Serve  his  Majtie,  wh  he  is  ready  to  do  to  the  utmost 
of  his  art  and  Power,  yor  Petr  most  humbly  prayeth  yor  Lordsps  to 
obtaine  a Pass  for  yor  Pep  to  go  to  Brussells  yor  Petrs  native 
Country.”'1 

But  although  the  Roettiers  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  William's 
fellow-countrymen,  nor  his  chosen  servants  or  co-religionists,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  disliked  either  John  or  James  Roettier. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  inclined  to  exceptional 
clemency,  for  the  younger  engraver,  James,  was  employed  by  him  in 
medallic  work  subsequently  to  his  deposition  from  the  post  of  cuneator. 
Meanwhile  the  fact  that  he  had,  as  was  officially  stated  in  May,  1696, 
made  no  medals  for  the  king  since  the  queen’s  death,5  must  be  explained 


1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vot.  iv,  p.  25,  speaking  of  John  Roettier,  say  that  he  “both 
very  lately  and  this  day  hath  also  told  us  that  he  thinketh  of  betaking  himself  the  first 
good  opportunity  to  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  nativity.”  July  2nd,  1689.  Calendared 
1556-1696,  p.  53. 

5 See  Num.  C/iron.,  1st  series,  vol.  iii,  p.  161,  and  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  8. 

3 Vertue  MS.  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mas.  23069,  f.  37.  “ When  King  Charles  II.  was  in 
exile  and  at  Bruxells  or  Antwerp  he  there  found  Rotier  the  father,  who  being  a wealthy 
man,  a goldsmith  or  jeweller,  he  assisted  the  King  with  money,  and  the  King  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  in  his  house  sometime,”  etc.,  etc. 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlvi,  No.  43,  May  21st,  1697.  A letter  from  Newton 
and  his  colleagues  dated  July  6th,  1697,  also  refers  to  his  possible  “ return  with  his  family 
to  Brussels,  his  native  country.”  Ibid.,  as  above. 

5 Report  of  Thomas  Neale  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury'.  Cal.  Treasury  Papers, 
1 556— 1 696,  p.  5x4,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  17,  dated  May  22nd,  1696. 
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by  the  magnitude  of  the  numismatic  work  with  which  he  was  busied  at 
the  Mint.1  Even  before  the  passing  of  the  Re-coinage  Bill,  the  number 
of  dies  prepared  with  William’s  portrait  replacing  the  jugate  busts-was 
considerable,  and  after  that  event  the  artist’s  hands  had  no  leisure  for 
medal  making. 

O 


SHILLING  OF  1695. 


The  portraiture  of  William  alone  upon  the  coins,  whether  gold, 
silver,  or  copper,  from  1695  onward,  is  better  than  that  of  the  jugate 
type  which  immediately  preceded  it. 


CROWN  OF  1695. 


Embracing  as  they  do  diverse  busts  fairly  representative  of  William, 
the  various  issues  exhibited  technical  differences,  owing  to  a change  in 
cuneators,  and  as  time  advanced,  James  Roettier's  successor  in  office 
produced  some  very  striking  pieces,  of  which  more  anon,  such  as  the 
gold  series  of  1701.  The  “ Flaming-hair”  shillings  of  1698  and  1699 
are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  specimens  in  silver,  being  remarkable 


1 At  about  this  date  we  have  Roettier's  assertion  that  since  the  preceding  January  he 
had  made  350  pairs  of  dies.  lin'd.,  No.  16. 
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MR,  W.  SHARP  OGDEN,  K.S.A 


The  Fashions  of  the  Day.  2 j 7 

for  a decidedly  realistic  representation  of  the  fashionably  dressed 
wig.1 


THE  “ FLAMING-HAIR  ” SHILLING  OF  1698. 


We  are  more  accustomed  to  think  of  William  as  he  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  mezzotint  reproduced  as  our  facing  plate  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden.  Although  I have  been  unable  to 
find  the  exact  prototype,  it  resembles  a print  engraved  by  Smith  after 
Wissing  and  Vandervaart,2  except  in  some  slight  particulars,  such  as 
the  presence  of  the  sceptre.  As  the  date  1690  is  assigned  to  the  last- 
mentioned  engraving,  we  may  believe  that  we  here  have  a portrait  of 
the  king  taken  soon  after  his  accession,  and  at  this  time  the  wig  had 
not  reached  the  abnormal  height  noticeable  in  a bust  by  Jan 
Blommendael  in  the  Mauritshuis  at  The  Hague,  which  bears  date  1699. 

Far  less  exaggeration  is  seen  in  the  hair  of  another  marble 
presentment  of  William,  which  is  possibly  by  the  same  hand,  being 
similar  in  workmanship.  We  may  approximately  date  this  bust  a few 
years  earlier,  for  the  companion  portrait  brings  Charles  I.  before  us, 
reproduced  directly,  as  we  believe,  from  Bernini's  bust,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Whitehall  fire  of  January,  1697-8.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  illustrating  this  fine  copy  of  a lost  original  in  our  fifth  volume,  by 


1 This  exaggerated  form  of  hair  dressing  is,  however,  more  markedly  seen  upon  a 
horn  medallion  in  the  British  Museum  than  in  any  coin  or  medal  known  to  me. 

2 William  Wissing,  born  in  1656  at  Amsterdam,  was  for  some  time  assistant  of  Lely, 
but  soon  made  himself  a name  in  England.  He  died  at  Burghley,  whilst  painting  a 
picture  of  Lord  Exeter,  in  1689.  John  Vandervaart  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1647  and 
came  to  England  in  1674,  where  he  assisted  Wissing,  but  ultimately  became  better  Known 
as  a mezzotintist  and  as  the  master  of  John  Smith,  who  engraved  many  of  K.neller’s 
works.  Vandervaart  died  in  1721.  Smith  was  born  in  1652  and  died  in  1742.  The 
dates  on  his  plates  range  from  1679-1727. 
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the  permission  of  Mr.  Laurence  Currie,  who  now  kindly  allows  me  to 
place  William's  effigy  before  you,  and  it  will  be  found  facing  this  page. 

A striking  oil  painting  portraying  William  III.  was  produced  by 
Godfried  Schalcken,1  in  1699,  and  >s  catalogued  at  The  Hague,  as 
number  15S,  in  the  National  Collection  at  the  Mauritshuis.  Reference 
to  our  reproduction  of  this  picture,  facing  page  264,  will  show  the 
formal  dark  curls  rolled  upward  from  the  face  more  distinctly  than  the 
heavier  rendering  of  the  marble.  We  notice  that  the  parting  has  been 
abandoned  which  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  more  graceful  wig  depicted 
in  oils  upon  copper  in  a portrait,  almost  miniature-like  in  the  fineness  of 
its  execution,  which  1 have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you  as 
our  frontispiece  in  its  original  colouring  from  my  own  collection. 
Unfortunately  this  work,  which  1 believe  is  from  the  hand  of  Simon 
Dubois,  a Dutch  or  Flemish  artist2  resident  in  England  from  the 
year  1685  onward,  bears  no  date,  but  apart  from  the  fashion  in  hair 
dressing,  pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  William's  reign,  the  fact  that 
the  picture  is  one  of  a pair,  the  companion  painting  representing  Mary, 
suggests  that  the  artist  here  portrays  the  royal  couple  at  some  period 
between  the  accession  and  the  queen’s  death.  This  is  the  more 
probable  because  of  their  likeness  to  Kneller’s  full-length  portraits 
at  Kensington  Palace,  dated  1692. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  developments  of  the  periwig  on 
the  coins  with  the  statues  and  pictures  of  the  king. 

The  question  of  the  “ Great  Re-coinage  ” is  one  of  primary 
importance,  and  as  we  find  in  it  the  mass  of  James  Roettier's  activity 
until  his  deprivation  of  office  in  the  early'  part  of  the  year  1697,  let  us 
turn  at  once  to  this  subject. 

For  some  time  past  a reform  of  the  silver  currency  had  been 


1 Godfried  Schalcken  was  born  at  Made  near  Geertruidenberg,  and  died  at  The 
Hague  on  November  16th,  1706.  He  visited  England  in  1692,  but  resided  mostly  in 
Holland. 

• Simon  Dubois,  who  died  in  Rotterdam  in  1708,  was  the  son  of  Hendrick  Dubois, 
resident  in  that  city,  painter  and  art  dealer.  It  is,  however,  said  that  Simon  was  born  in 
Antwerp.  He  studied  under  Wovermans,  and  married  a daughter  of  William  Van  de  Velde 
the  younger. 


BUST  OF  WILLIAM  III.  IN'  Till;  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  LAURENCE  CURRIE  AT  MIN1.KV  MANOR. 
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imperatively  demanded,  and  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  “ About  five 
millions  of  clipped  money  was  brought  into  the  exchequer,”  writes 
Burnet  in  his  rapid  survey  of  the  crisis  in  1696,  “and  the  loss  that  the 
nation  suffered  by  the  recoining  of  the  money  amounted  to  two  millions 
and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  coinage  was  carried  on  with 
all  possible  haste  ; about  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  coined  every 
week,  yet  still  this  was  slow,  and  the  new  money  was  generally  kept 
up,  so  that  for  several  months  little  of  it  appeared.”1 2  Burnet  does  not 
precisely  date  his  account,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  to  which  period  of  the 
recoinage  he  refers  ; but  as  time  progressed,  the  activity  of  the  moneyers 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  the  historian  suggests,  and  certainly 
the  expected,  if  not  the  actual  output,  officially  demanded  in  the  middle 
of  1696,  rose  to  ,£100,000  weekly;  to  accomplish  which  task  it  was 
necessary,  as  is  recorded,  that  the  mills  should  work  “ 20  hours  a 
day.”3  The  Treasury  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  contain  much 
information  concerning  money  matters,  and  I find  that  this  sum  was 
required  from  the  Tower  mint  alone.  On  January  15th,  1696-7, 
Thomas  Neale,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  states  that  this  amount  could 
be  coined  if  die  bullion  were  supplied  ready  weighed  and  tested  for  use, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  previous  summer.  This  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
the  weekly  coinage  had  then  reached  a higher  figure,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  mills  in  working  order,  than  was  possible  under  the 
changed  conditions.®  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  documents  dated 
some  eight  months  earlier,  I found  a report  from  Neale4  appended  to  a 
list  comprising  the  names  of  160  workmen  employed  by  the  Corporation 
of  Moneyers,5  which  throws  light  on  the  question.  These  men  had,  it 

1 Burnet,  vol.  iv,  |>.  316. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  x.xxviii,  No.  u>. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xliii,  No.  i.(,  and  calendared  Treasury  Papers , 1696- 
1701-2,  p.  4. 

4 MS.  Treasury  Papers*  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  19,  May  j,>,  1696,  calendared  in  abstract 
only,  Treasury  Papers*  1556  ldyrt,  |x  514. 

It  appears  from  the  Mint  Report  laid  U-lore  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  8th, 
1697  {Commons'  Journals*  vol,  \i,  pp.  5,  and  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  465),  that  “the 
Workersand  Moneyers,  except  the  Master,  arc  no  Standing  Officers,  nor  have  Salaries, 
but  as  Workmen  receive  Wage*  alter  a.  certain  Rato  in  the  found  weight  for  all  the  Hold 
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appears,  presented  a petition  against  too  large  an  issue  of  the  smaller 
coins  as  prejudicial  to  their  percentage  in  working  1 and  I gather  from 


SIXPENCE  OF  THE  TOWER  MINT,  1696. 

the  remarks  of  Neale,  aptly  qualified  as  " rambling  " by  the  Calendarer 
of  the  Treasury  Papers , that  he  suggested  the  weekly  sum  should  be 
represented  as  follows  : — 

“ 20,000''  in  Crown  Pieces, 

30,000"  in  Half-crowns, 

10,000"  in  Shillings, 

2,500"  in  Sixpences, 

Total  62,500"  in  5 mills  of  the  old  mint.” 

“T.N.,”  continues  Thomas  Neale,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  “will  undertake  in  the  other  mint,  to  which  they  have  no  title, 
but  his  Mat!*‘  Pleasure”  [i.e.,  on  the  new  mills],  “shillings  30,000“  and 
sixpences  7,500“  which,  with  the  50,000“  in  great  money,  and  12,500  in 
shillings  and  sixpences  to  be  coined  by  the  Corporation,  makes  up  the 
100,000“  weekly  proposed.”2 

and  Silver  they  work  and  coin.”  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  twopence  per  one  pound, 
troy  weight,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  divided  amongst  the  various  officials  and  workmen.  (See 
our  p.  249.)  According  to  Neale’s  memorandum  on  the  moneyers’  petition,  the  men 
were  now  receiving  a larger  proportion  of  this  allowance  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 

1 MS.  Treasury  Tapers,  vol.  xlii,  No.  37,  contains  an  undated  memorial  from  the 
moneyers  in  which  they  bring  forward  their  grievance.  They  state  therein  that  they  employ 
i2o  labourers  and  33  horses.  This  petition  will  be  found  at  greater  length  on  our  p.  247, 
and  pertains  to  about  this  period.  It  is  calendared  in  Treasury  Papers,  1556-1696,  p.  571, 
as  “Undated  but  (?)  1696  from  the  state  of  the  coinage.”  It  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  workmen  had  been  increased  by  the  time  of  Neale’s  report. 

2 The  Corporation  referred  to  was  the  “Corporation  of  Moneyers,”  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  certain  rights,  afterwards  questioned  at  the  Mint  Enquiry.  By  the 
Padiamentary  Report  of  April  8th,  1697,  we  find  that  the  working  staff  at  the  mint  then 
consisted  of  “an  engraver,  two  engineers  and  smith,  and  above  200  labourers  and  ordinary 
workmen,”  and  also  “ that  almost  the  sole  government  of  the  making  of  money,  not  only 
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In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  that  so  soon  as  the  Country  Mints 
were  in  operation  they  contributed  no  mean  quota  towards  relieving 
the  pressure,  for  in  December,  1696,  York  alone  was  declared  capable 
of  coining  £10,000  weekly,1  whilst  in  April,  1697,  the  output  at  Bristol 
was  ,£15,000  per  week.2  Dr.  Nelson,  in  the  third  volume  of  our 
Journal?  has  given  so  careful  an  analysis  of  the  various  coinages  that 
I feel  1 am  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  in  mentioning  a detailed  list 
which  has  met  my  eye.  This  report,  covering  the  period  of  some 
months,  which  came  before  the  House  of  Commons4  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1696,  may,  however,  satisfy  the  curious  as  to  the 
quantity  of  bullion  coined  in  a part  of  that  year,5  for  it  gives  us  the 

in  the  Tower  but  in  all  the  mints  at  Bristol,  Chester,  York,  Exeter,  and  Norwich  depended 
on  the  moneyers,  who  pretended  to  be  a Corporation.”  See  Commons!  Journals,  vol.  xi, 
p.  774,  and  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  466. 

1 Commons’  Journals , vol.  xi,  p.  615,  December  5th,  1696.  In  a report  dated 
December  3rd,  signed  by  Thomas  Neale,  we  read  : “ At  Exeter  three  presses,  one  for 
sixpences,  one  for  shillings,  and  one  for  halfcrowns,  and  one  mill.  The  woodwork  for 
another  mill  is  preparing  there,  and  the  iron  mill  will  be  made  to  go  hence  the  end  of 
next  week.  At  Bristoll  : two  presses,  one  for  halfcrowns,  one  which  may  be  made  use  of 
for  shillings  and  sixpences.  One  mill  and  another  will  be  ready  to  go  hence  about 
the  15th  instant : the  woodwork  is  there  preparing  in  the  meantime.  At  Norwich : the 
same  as  Bristoll,  and  another  mill  going  thither.  At  York  ; for  presses  the  same  as  at 
Bristoll,  and  have  but  one  mill.  And  say  they  can  coin  io,oooh  weekly  with  that  one 
only ; however,  another  is  ready  to  be  set  up  at  Chester,  the  same  presses  as  at  Bristol], 
and  one  mill  only,  which  is  conceived  enough  for  that  Place.” 

2 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p 774. 

3 British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  223-8. 

4 Commons’  Journals,  vol.  xi,  pp.  614  and  615. 

5 “ From  the  20th  day  of  February,  1695,  to  the  30th  day  of  November  last,  Whole 
Coinage  and  Proportion  of  the  Specie  in  Troy  Weight.  November  28th,  1696,  lb.  weight 
754,490  Whole  Coinage, 

366,446  Crowns  and  Halfcrowns. 

3 '5.334  Shillings. 

72,7 10  Sixpences. 

754.49°. 

November  30th,  1696, 

368,606  Crowns  and  Halfcrowns. 

3r6,894  Shillings. 

73,790  Sixpences. 


759,290  Whole  Coinage.” 
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proportion  in  troy  weight  of  the  denominations  issued,  and  an  account 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  mints  in  the  first  few  months  of  their 
activity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  in  full  a document  so  easily 
available  to  the  public,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  “ the  whole 
coinage  at  the  Tower”  from  the  1st  of  January,  1695-6,  to  the  30th  of 
November,  1696,  was  763,474  pounds  in  weight,  which  amounts  in 


Tale  to  about  ’‘2,370,000.”  ^ 

Paid  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  28th  November,  1696  ...  2,173,000 

Paid  to  private  Importers  of  Ingots  ...  ...  ...  ...  55, 000 

Paid  to  Importers  of  Plate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  66,000 

" York  30,000 

Bristoll  ...  ...  30,000 

Coined  at  the  several  Country  Mints  -<  Exeter  ...  ...  28,000 

1 Norwich  ...  ...  15,000 

b Chester  ...  ...  7,000 


£2,404,000 

Whilst  quoting  these  figures  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
country  mints  started  operations  at  various  times  during  the  summer 
months  of  1696.  Chester,  for  instance,  having  at  the  date  of  this 
memorandum  been  active  less  than  two  months. 


THE  CHESTER  SHILLING. 


But  a truce  to  details  of  weights  and  measures — let  us  now  take  a 
more  general  view  of  the  subject. 

The  hammered  coins  had  been  clipped  and  defaced  until  their 
intrinsic  value  fell  to  half  the  nominal  worth,1  and  the  general  deteriora- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  had  caused  the  price  of  the  guinea  in  1694  to 

1 Macaulay  (ed.  1855)  gives  a careful  study  of  these  light  weights  in  vol.  iv, 
pp.  624,  625 ; see  also  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  36,  note  2,  for  a computation  made  by  Mr. 
Lowndes  of  money  bars  weighed  at  the  Exchequer  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1696.  See 
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reach  £\  iox.,1  whilst  the  constant  wars  drained  the  country  of  the 
modern  milled  pieces,  because  the  depreciated  coins  would  not  circulate 
in  foreign  lands  to  purchase  food  for  the  troops,  excepting  at  a ruinous 
rate  of  exchange.2.  Parliament  was  bound  to  give  serious  attention  to 
the  matter,  whilst  the  wits  of  the  day  satirized  the  proceedings  thus  : 

“ Six  Winter  months  our  Senate  sits 
Five  millions  for  to  raise, 

And  all  the  while  they  wrack  their  wits 
To  find  out  means  and  ways. 

Six  Summer  months  our  hero  spends 
On  what  you’d  please  to  say — • 

On  finding  out  the  ways  and  means 
To  squander  all  away."8 

Various  plans  had  been  suggested  from  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  November  22nd,  1695,  onwards,  and  a Bill  was  introduced  for 
“ remedying  the  ill-state  of  the  Coins."4  The  very  next  day  we  find 
the  Lords  of  die  Treasury  giving  orders  to  “ Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Rotier  to  provide  ye  dyes  for  24  presses,  and  to  give  my  Lords  an 
account  what  Materialls  are  ready  and  what  to  be  provided,  and  to 
consult  with  the  Moneyers  for  the  purpose.”9  On  December  17th 
we  note  the  Treasury  Board  discussing  “ the  King's  Proclamation  about 
clipped  moneys,”  and  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  silver  coin,  whilst 
commanding  that  “ till  further  Order  no  Gold  be  coyned  at  ye  Mint, 
but  in  half  Guineys” — and  that  11  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Rotier  be  directed 
to  make  all  expedition  possible  in  preparing  to  coin  new  money.”0 


also  Folkes’  note  to  p.  117,  where  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  individual  coins  weighed 
but  a quarter  of  the  right  amount.  Evelyn  had  already  complained  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1694,  that  “ there  was  hardly  any  money  that  was  worth  above  half  the  nominal  value,” 
Diary , vol.  iii,  p.  335,  ed.  1827. 

1 Handbook  of  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , by  H.  A,  Grueher,  p.  135. 

2 A good  account  of  these  matters  is  contained  in  the  Toiitical  History  of  England , 
vol.  viii,  pp.  394  and  402,  edited  by  Richard  Lodge. 

8 From  Wilkins’  “ Political  Ballads,"  quoted  in  The  Court  of  William  III.,  p.  323- 

4 7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  j. 

5 MS.  Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  no,  November  23rd,  <695. 

* Ibid.,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  tip. 
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Somers,  the  Lord  Keeper,  had  proposed  to  the  Council  a measure 
which  would  have  saved  the  country  much  money,  by  calling  in  the 
defaced  coinage  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a proclamation  ; but  this 
bold  advice  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  so 
“ though  the  King  liked  this  proposition,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the 
Council  were  against  it,”1  and  it  was  rejected.  Measures  had  been 
passed  against  the  clippers  of  coin  in  the  session  immediately 
following  the  Queen’s  death,  but  they  availed  little,2  and  it  was  felt  that 
all  the  old  hammered  silver  must  be  recoined  and  replaced  by  a milled 
currency.3 4 

On  December  23rd,  1695,  we  find  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist, 
deploring  the  situation  in  the  words:  “The  Parliament’s  wondrous 
intent  on  ways  to  reform  the  coin  ; setting  out  a proclamation  pro- 
hibiting the  currency  of  half-crowns,  etc.,  which  made  much  confusion 
among  the  people.”4.  Again,  on  January  12th,  he  writes,  “Great 
confusion  and  distraction,  by  reason  of  the  clipp’d  money  and  the 
difficulty  found  in  reforming  it  ” ;5 *  but  we  are  glad  to  find  a more 
satisfactory  entry  on  February  23rd,  namely,  “They  now  begin  to  coin 
new  money."3 

The  difficulty  lay  not  only  in  the  diminished  weight  of  the 
currency,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  much  base  coin  was  in  circulation, 
and  it  was  said  that  some  of  it  was  minted  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  brought  to  this  country,  whilst  from  a million  and  a half  to  two 
millions  of  money  were  yearly  carried  to  Holland,  where  the  Dutch, 
“ having  beat  down  the  value  of  the  Guinea  abroad  to  nineteen  Shillings 
Sterling,  they  remitted  them  to  England  where  they  were  current  for 
thirty."7 


1 Burnet,  vol.  iv,  pp.  264,  265.  See  also  Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  ed.  1855, 
vol.  iv,  p.  636,  and  The  Court  of  William  III.,  p.  258. 

2 Ruding,  vol.  ii,  pp.  36-8. 

3 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  pp.  265,  266,  March  12th,  1694-5. 

4 Evelyn's  Diary , vol.  iii,  p.  347. 

6 Hid.,  p.  348. 

0 January  23rd,  1695-6,  vol.  iii,  p-  348- 

7 Ralph’s  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  pp.  565,  566. 
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In  a petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  February 
13th,  1695-6,  “divers  Merchants  and  Tradesmen  in  the  City  of 
London,”  said  that  people  continued  to  buy  and  sell  guineas,  and  that 
still,  “at  this  time,  great  quantities  of  Gold  is  brought  up  in,  and 
imported  thither  from  Holland,  where  Four  of  our  milled  Crowns 
and  Two  weighty  Shillings  will  purchase  a guinea.”1  “ Five  Pounds  in 
Silver  Specie,”  writes  Oldmixon,  “ were  scarce  worth  Forty  shillings 
according  to  Standard.”2  He  further  tells  us  of  “ the  Master  of  a 
Ship  who  received  of  a Merchant  351  in  Half  Crowns,  which  being  to 
pay  a Goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street,  there  was  but  one  Halfcrown  in  the 
351  which  he  would  take,  and  that  was  a mill'd  Half  Crown  ; the  rest 
being  iron  and  other  base  money,  clipp’d  too,  as  if  it  had  been  Silver.”3 * 
Fie  writes  that  “almost  all  the  current  Coin  was  now  Iron,  Brass,  or 
Copper  wash'd  or  thinly  plated  over.” 

But  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  recoinage.  The  King  had 
directed  the  attention  of  his  Commons  to  the  matter  in  his  speech 
to  Parliament  on  November  23rd,  1695,  and  measures  were  soon 
taken  for  the  calling  in  of  the  debased  specie  from  circulation.*  At 
first  it  had  been  thought  that  ,£1,000,000  would  cover  the  deficiency 
caused  by  recoining  all  the  silver,  and  a charge  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  was  suggested  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  sum.5 *  It  was, 
however,  eventually  found  that  £1,200,000  would  be  required,  and  the 
“ window  tax  ” was  imposed  to  raise  the  money.0 

Throughout  January,  1695-6,  the  House  of  Commons  constantly 
discussed  the  question,  with  the  result  that  a Bill  was  debated  and 
passed  “for  remedying  the  ill-State  of  the  Coins,”  encouraging  the 
public  to  bring  in  plate  and  clipped  coin  to  the  Mint.7 

1 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  446,  February  x 3th,  1695-6. 

- Oldmixon’s  History  of  England,  p.  no. 

s Ibid. 

* See  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  358,  December  10th,  1695. 

5 Ibid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  265,  266,  March  12th,  1694-5,  and  p.  302,  April  12th,  1695. 

c Ibid.,  vol.  xi,  p-  373,  December  31st,  1695,  7 and  8 Gul.  III.,c.  18. 

7 The  “ Act  for  remedying  the  ill-State  of  the  Coins  ” received  the  royal  assent  on 
January  21st,  1695-6,  7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  1.  See  Rapin’s  History  of  England , vol.  iii, 
p.  308,  and  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  xv,  p.  647. 
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But  the  new  issues  were  still  hoarded,  and  Evelyn,  writing  so  late 
as  May  13th,  1696,  complains:  “Money  still  continuing  exceeding 
scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  received,  but  all  was  on  trust,  the  Mint 
not  supplying  for  common  necessities.”1  The  contemporary  ballad- 
monger  again  summed  up  the  situation  thus  : — 

“We  parted  with  all  our  old  money  to  show 
We  foolishly  hoped  for  plenty  of  new, 

But  might  have  remembered  when  we  came  to  the  push 
That  a bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.”2 

John  Evelyn  drearily  corroborates  this  complaint  on  January  11th  : 
“ Want  of  current  money  to  carry  on  the  smallest  concerns,  even  for 
daily  provisions  in  the  markets.”  “ Guineas  lower’d  to  22  Shillings3 
and  great  sume  daily  transported  to  Holland  where  it  yields  more,  with 
other  treasures  sent  to  pay  the  armies  and  nothing  considerable  coin’d 
of  the  new  and  now  only  current  stamp,  cause  such  a scarcity  that 
tumults  are  every  day  fear’d,  nobody  paying  or  receiving  money  ; so 
imprudent  was  the  late  Parliament  to  condemn  the  old,  tho’  clipp’d 
and  corrupted,  till  they  had  provided  supplies.”4 

Evelyn’s  allusion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  guinea  is  explained 


GUINEA  OF  1695. 


by  one  of  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,5 6  again  reducing  the  value  of 
this  coin,  which,  under  the  two  late  monarchs,  Charles  and  James,  had 


1 Diary , vol.  iii,  p.  352. 

2 Quoted  in  The  Court  oj  William  III,  by  Edwin  and  Marion  Grew,  p.  522. 

3 This  reduction  dated  from  April  10th,  1696.  Folkes’  Table  of  Silver  Coins,  p.  127, 

7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  19. 

J Evelyn’s  vol.  iii,  pp.  353>  354- 

6 7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  19,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  vii,  p.  97- 
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stood  at  £\  os.  o d.  and  had,  as  we  have  seen,  risen  in  1695  to 
f\  1 os.  o d. 1 

It  suffered  a rapid  decline,  dropping  successively  to  £\  8 s.  od.  to 
^1  6.y.  cvz'.1 2 3  thence  by  order  to  fi  2s.  od,  and  finally  subsiding  in 
February,  1698-9,  to  fi  is.  6 d.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until 
December,  1717,  when  it  became  firmly  fixed  at  fi  15-.  od.3 

Parliament  in  the  Session  commencing  October  20th,  1696, 

resumed  the  lengthy  discussion,  and  again  we  find  the  King  referring 
to  “ the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  upon  the  Recoinage  of  Money," 
whilst  the  Commons  began  proceedings  by  deciding  “ that  this  House 
will  not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  or  silver  in  fineness,  weight  or 
Denomination.”4  As  a result  of  debates  in  both  Houses,  there  followed 
rules  for  the  exchange  of  old  coins  for  new,  and  the  great  Bill  became 
law,  having  passed  the  Commons  on  November  24th,  1696,  and  the 
Lords  on  December  2nd  following,  receiving  the  royal  assent  the 
next  day.5  First  it  was  enacted  that  no  hammered  money  should 
pass  after  December  1st,  1696,  excepting  under  certain  conditions. 
The  better  pieces,  such  as  “sixpences  of  sterling  silver,  not  clipped 
within  the  innermost  Rings  ” paid  in  taxes  before  November  1 8th, 
1696,  would  be  received  at  the  mint  at  their  full  value  from  the 

1 Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  in  his  The  Silver  Pound , p.  1 10,  places  the  date  when  the 
guinea  began  to  rise  above  2 rr.  6 d.  (already  if.  6 d.  above  its  value  in  the  last  reign)  as 
between  September  (?),  1694,  and  June,  1695,  when  it  reached  30.1-.  od. 

- 7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  10,  March  25th,  1696. 

3 See  Rapin,  voL  iii,  p.  308,  also  Handbook  of  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , 
by  H.  A.  Grueber,  p.  137,  and  Folkes,  p.  128.  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  57,  and  Mint  Catalogue , 
vol.  i,  p.  132,  also  The  Silver  Pound,  by  S.  Dana  Horton,  p.  ito. 

•’  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  567,  October  20th,  1696.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  William  Lowndes,  had  advocated  the  degradation  of  the  standard  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  former  session  “ that  the  crown-piece  should 
go  for  55.  6 d.,  the  half-crown  for  2 s.  9 d.  That  all  money  to  be  coined  under  the 
denomination  of  the  half-crown  should  have  a Remeday  of  6 d.  for  the  ounce."  (See  Old- 
mixoti , p.  1 10.)  But  the  maintenance  of  this  standard  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a pamphlet 
by  Locke,  exposing  the  danger  of  altering  the  value  of  the  money.  (See  Oldmixon,  p.  150.) 

5 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  593,  and  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  xvi,- p.  22,  November 
28th,  1696.  Also  p.  28,  December  2nd  and  p.  30,  December  3rd,  8 and  9 GuL  III.,  c.  2. 
This  Bill  was  termed  “An  Act  for  further  remedying  the  ill  State  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Kingdom.” 
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collectors  until  January  ioth,  1696-7.  Hammered  coins  might  be 
used  “on  loans  to  the  King  at  five  shillings  and  8r/.  per  ounce  until 
the  first  of  February,  1696—7,"  also  for  arrears  of  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  certain  prospective  payments  until  the  1st  of  June,  1697. 
Clipped  money  was  to  be  received  at  the  mint  at  five  shillings  and 
fourpence  per  ounce  until  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  and  might  pass 
between  man  and  man  at  five  shillings  and  twopence.1 

Finally,  in  the  following  year,  the  royal  assent  was  given  on 
January  11th,  1697-8,  to  an  “act  to  prevent  the  further  Currency  of 
any  hamered  silver  coin  of  this  Kingdom,  and  for  recoining  such  as 
was  in  being.’’2  By  this  enactment  old  specie  was  carried  up  to  London 
or  to  the  Country  mints  by  March  1st,  1697-8,  to  be  paid  out  again  in 
fresh  coin  by  March  25th,  169S.3 


Fresh  taxes  had  been  imposed,  exchequer  bills  had  been  issued  to 
meet  the  immediate  pressure,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  under- 
taken, in  return  for  important  concessions,4  to  furnish  ,£2,500,000  towards 

1 Statutes  of  the  Realm , vol.  vii,  pp.  162-4,  8 and  9 Gul.  III.,  c.  2. 

2 9 Gul.  III.,  c.  2,  1697-8,  Statutes , vol.  vii,  p.  297,  see  also  Summary  of  the  History  of 
England vol.  iii,  p.  127,  of  Tindall's  Continuation  of  Rapin , printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
vol.  v,  ed.  1747. 

* This  Bill  passed  the  Lords  on  January  8th,  1697-8,  see  Lords'  Journals , vol.  xvi, 
p.  189. 

4 See  Political  History  of  England,  vol.  viii,  p.  402,  “ No  rival  corporation  was  to  be 
created  ; its  charter  was  guaranteed  till  1710,  and  after  that  date  it  could  only  be  dissolved 
on  giving  a year's  notice.”  The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  due  to  Charles 
Montagu  in  1694.  Evelyn’s  first  mention  of  it  is  on  July  1st,  1694,  but  the  Queen  signed 
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the  sum  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  constituted  by  the  loss  of 
bullion.1  After  a period,  wonderfully  short  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  a sufficient  currency  was  provided,  upwards  of  six 


SKILLING  OF  1697.  SECOND  BUST. 


million  pounds  in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  being  issued  in 
two  years.2  William  has  sometimes  received  the  entire  credit  for  this 

the  draught  charter  on  June  the  8th,  and  it  was  granted  towards  the  middle  of  July.  (See 
Rapin,  vol.  iii,  p.  253.)  The  first  governor,  Sir  John  Houblon,  was  appointed  July  10th,  1694. 

1 Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  57,  who  based  his  calculations  on  an  official  document  written 
in  1699  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  estimated  that  the  whole  charges 
and  losses  amounted  to  “not  less  than  £2, 700,000/’ 

2 The  Mint  Catalogue,  vol.  i,  p.  132,  by  W.  J.  Hocking.  The  author  purposely 
omits  the  crowns  from  this  computation,  these  coins  being  made  from  bullion  imported  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  not  therefore  considered  as  part  of  the  recoinage.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen,  p.  221,  that  the  output  of  crowns  in  1696  was  considerable.  Ruding,  vol.  ii, 
p.  57,  gives  the  total,  of  course  including  the  crowns,  at  ,£6,882,908  19 s.  2 d.  Marshall 
(View  of  the  Silver  Coins,  p.  xvii)  brings  out  the  figures  at  £7,014,047  i6j.  1 id.,  namely, 
£1,692,625  us.  6 d.  in  the  country,  and  £5,32^422  5s-  5^-  *n  London;  Folkes 
(p.  124)  prints  thai  the  silver,  melted  between  September  30th,  1695,  and  December 
31st,  1699,  was  ultimately  recoined  into  £6,435,039  14s.  gd.  But  Ruding  (vol.  i,  p.  86), 
quoting  Folkes,  p.  129,  in  a table  of  the  coinages  of  various  reigns,  mentions,  within  a 
fraction,  the  same  sum  as  was  specified  by  Marshall,  namely,  ,£7,014,047  t6r.  iifdf.  as  the 
total  silver  coinage  of  William's  reign  after  the  death  of  Mary,  not  of  the  recoinage  only. 
The  recoinage  at  the  Tower  during  a shorter  period,  i.e.,  1696  to  99  n.s.,  inclusive,  stands 
thus,  as  I learn  from  information  kindly  supplied  to  me  from  the  records  at  the  Royal 
Mint  by  Mr.  Hocking,  who  uses  the  new  style  of  reckoning  in  his  computation  starting 
with  January,  in  : — 


1696  ... 

2>5”.S53 

1697  ... 

...  :..  2,192,196 

1698  ... 

. . ...  326,628 

1699  ... 

6°, 444 

Total  5,091,121 

Whilst  from  the  same  records  he  further  supplies  the  following  table,  showing 
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reform,  but  many  modern  historians  suggest  to  us  that  it  was  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  Isaac  Newton,  the  Warden  of  the  Mint,  with  Charles 
Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Locke 
and  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day. 

Macaulay1  tells  us  that  “ the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  state  to  the  genius  and  firmness  of 
their  leader,  Montagu.2  His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess  sulkily  and 
sneeringly  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  first  Bank 
subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscription,  the  recoinage,  the  general 
mortgage,  the  Exchequer  bills.” 

But  credit  be  where  credit  is  due,  and  I cannot  forbear  mentioning 
that  in  turning  over  the  manuscript  minute-books  of  the  Treasury 
Council,  which  are  for  consultation  at  the  Public  Record  Office,3  I have 
come  across  more  than  one  notice  of  William  1 1 1. 's  personal  interest 
and  generosity  in  mint  affairs. 


the  value  of  the  money  coined  at  the  Country  Mints  : — 

£ 

457,896 

316,200 
458,462 

257,945 

310,448 

Total  i,Sco,95i 

raising  the  total  of  the  recoinage  to  ^6,892,072.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  rather 
higher  than  that  given  by  Folkes  or  Ruding,  but  it  is  only  natural,  as  our  evidence  shows, 
that  some  of  the  country  mints  worked  a little  later  than  the  midsummer,  1698,  the  date 
adopted  by  Folkes.  According  to  the  figures  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Hocking, 
William’s  total  silver  coinage  after  Mary’s  death  resulted  in  £7,023,2 1 1. 

1 History  of  England,  vol.  iv,  731. 

2 Charles  Montagu,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  since  March, 
1691-2,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  April,  1694,  and  became  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury  on  May  1st,  1697.  He  was  created  Baron  Halifax  in  December, 
1700,  and  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1714.  He  died  in  the  following  year. 

3 These  Treasury  Books  are  referred  to  in  the  Calendars  as  Minute  Books,  and 
according  to  the  numbering  in  use  at  the  Record  Office,  when  the  documents  were 
calendared,  the  most  useful  to  our  present  purpose  figured  as  Minute  Book  VI.  It  is 
now  called  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  and  extends  from  April  12th,  1695,  to  September  nth,  1696. 
I have  adopted  the  newer  style  of  reference. 


Chester  . 
Exeter  . 
Norwich . 
York 
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We  see,  for  instance,  that  “the  King  thinks  Mr.  Neale1  should 
have  an  assistant  at  die  King’s  charge,  but  not  to  take  away  any  part 
of  Mr.  Neale’s  profit,  and  Mr.  Hall  to  be  assistant.”2 

Sometimes  we  find  William  giving  personal  orders  or  an  expression 
of  judgment  on  financial  matters,  for  he  was  present  at  the  Treasury 
Board  on  February  19th,  1695-6,  and  himself  instructed  Mr.  Neale 
“that  the  gold  brought  into  the  Mint,  tho'  it  be  melted  shall  not  be 
preferred  in  Coyning  before  the  silver  that  is  brought  into  the  Mint 
before  it.”3 

He  again  attended  the  Council  on  April  29th,  1696,  and  the 
minutes  inform  us  that  “the  King  will  not  encourage  any  propos11  [sic) 
importing  more  than  the  value  of  22s  to  a Guiney  for  Gold.’M' 

One  hears,  however,  with  amusement,  William’s  estimate  of  talent, 

1 Thomas  Neale  was  Master  of  the  Mint  from  July,  1678,  to  March,  1698-9.  We 
learn  from  the  Mint  Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  pp.  231  and  233-4,  that  “at  first  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Mint,  but  before  the  22nd  of  July,  1686,  he  rendered  the  accounts 
of  the  Mint  in  his  own  name  alone.  There  is  no  patent  of  his  appointment  preserved, 
but  it  may  have  been  issued  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  whose  first  Warrant,  dated 
7th  February,  1684,  is  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Mint.  In  a document, 
dated  7th  August,  1690,  authorizing  Charles  Shephard,  a merchant  of  London,  to  be 
his  deputy,  Neale  refers  to  liis  own  appointment  as  Master,  having  been  made  by 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  7th  August,  1678.”  Neale  was  “ groom-porter” 
to  Charles  II.,  and  a many-sided  man.  His  name  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Slate 
Papers  in  relation  to  various  schemes,  and  he  was  connected  with  the  “lottery-loan”  of 
1694.  The  date  of  his  death  is  sometimes  given  as  1705,  but  in  a report  (Cat.  Treasury 
Papers , 1708-14,  p.  517,  vol.  clxv,  No.  241)  concerning  these  lottery  transactions  dated 
1710  it  is  said  that  he  died  about  January,  1699. 

- T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  150,  February  19II1,  1695-6,  and  I learn  from  Mr.  Hocking 
that  the  patent  of  Mr.  Hall’s  appointment  is  dated  February  26th.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  in  tire  Commons'  Journals , vol.  xi,  p.  775,  that  one  of  the  reforms  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Mint  Enquiry  on  April  8th,  1697,  was  that  the  Mint  Master  should 
undertake  this  charge.  We  read  that  “ Mr.  Hall,  a very  careful,  diligent  Officer,  is  the 
Master  Workers’  Deputy  and  doth  the  whole  business  of  the  Mint  in  Mr.  Neale’s  absence  ; 
hath  4001  salary ; and  that  not  paid  by  the  Master  Worker ; though  upon  the  modestest 
Computation  his  profits  will  come  to  above  14,000'  this  year.  Yet  the  King  pays  him 
this  4001  per  annum  on  a new  establishment,  which  charge  the  Committee  think  very 
reasonable,  and  that  Mr.  Sheppard  or  the  Master  Worker  should  ease  the  King  of 
paying  the  same.”  The  “ Mr.  Sheppard  ” in  question  held  a mortgage  on  Neale’s  salary. 

3 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  150. 

•'  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  285. 
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when,  as  tradition  states,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  consult  Isaac 
Newton  on  a point  of  difficulty  : “ Pooh,”  said  the  King,  “he  is  only  a 
philosopher,  what  can  he  know  ?"J  Nearer  acquaintance,  presumably 
changed  the  royal  opinion  of  this  great  man,  who,  nevertheless,  only 
received  a knighthood  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  science  after  the 
death  of  this  King.1 2  William  III.  may  not  have  framed  so  high  an 
estimate  as  did  the  poet  Pope,  who  wrote  the  lines  : 

“ Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 

God  said  : ‘ Let  Newton  be ! ’ and  all  was  light.” 

but  fortunately  he  utilized  his  services.  The  man  who  discovered  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  the  theory  of  fluxions,  and  the  differential  calculus, 
the  author,  moreover,  of  many  other  valuable  additions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  time,  was  also  instrumental  in  restoring  the  financial  credit  of  the 
country. 

Although  most  of  the  reports  connected  with  mint  affairs  at  that 
period  ran  in  Neale’s  name,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  we  find  that  Newton 
as  Warden  sometimes  endorsed  his  letters.  1 have  seen  a note  from 
his  hand  on  the  memorandum  already  referred  to  on  our  p.  219 
concerning  the  rapidity  of  the  coinage  both  at  the  Tower  and  country 
towns.  Neale  stated  that  the  issues  were  retarded  owing  to  the  delay 
caused  by  testing  on  the  premises  the  validity  of  the  old  coin  ; 
and  suggested  that  persons  should  be  appointed  to  weigh  and  inspect 

1 Strickland’s  Queens  oj  England , vol.  vii,  p.  185. 

2 Isaac  Newton,  born  on  December  25th,  1642,  died  on  March  29th,  1726-7.  He 
was  knighted  in  1705  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Anne’s  visit  to  Cambridge,  which  Univer- 
sity he  represented  in  Parliament.  He  became  Warden  of  the  Mint  on  March  19th, 
1695-6,  and  held  this  post  until  December,  1699,  becoming  Master  and  Worker 
in  succession  to  his  former  colleague,  Thomas  Neale.  His  patent  as  Master  is  dated 
February  3rd,  1699-1700.  See  Mint  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  pp.  231  and  234.  The  office  of 
Warden  or  Keeper  of  the  Mint  was  established  in  very  early  times,  virtually  as  a check 
upon  the  other  officers.  See  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  774,  where  in  April,  1697,  we  read : 
“ He  supervises  the  whole  process  of  the  Coinage  and  pays  the  Charge  thereof,  and  the 
Salaries  of  the  Officers  except  the  Master’s  Salary  and  Wages,  and  such  Salaries  as  are 
appointed  to  be  paid  by  the  Master.”  In  the  Mint  Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  297,  we  also  read 
that  the  office  of  Warden  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1817,  and  the  duties  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  Master. 
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the  money  before  it  was  brought  to  the  mint.  He  said  that  “it  was 
impossible  for  the  Tower  Mills  to  despatch  above  30,000'.  Whereas 
if  they  were  supplied  with  silver  Ingutts  (as  last  summer),  they  are  now 
in  such  order  they  could  coin  100, ooo'  weekly,”  and  that  the  same 
difficulty  applied  to  the  Country  Mints.1 *  This  document  bears  a post* 
script  written  and  signed  by  Newton  : — “ I have  seen  the  Proposal  and 
believe  that  if  good  bagains  be  made  for  ye  Country  Mints  it  will  be  for 
his  Marie’s  service.’”  But  we  cannot  pause  to  multiply  instances  of 
Newton’s  efficiency,  and  must  turn  to  the  institution  of  the  five  mints 
at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York,  which  provoked  some 
debate,  as  did  every  question  of  the  new  coinage. 

It  would  appear  that  even  the  smaller  number  of  four  additional 
mints  suggested  was  considered  dangerous  by  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  unavailingly  objected  on  January  10th,  1695-6, 
that  “since  the  only  Expedient  yet  found  for  clipping  is  to  make  all 
the  money  milled,  if  the  Mystery  or  Art  should  be  once  discovered  to 
false  Coiners,  what  is  most  likely  to  be  by  employing  as  many  Hands 
as  must  be  used  for  Four  Mints  more,  the  Mischiefs  of  false  Coining 
would  be  left  altogether  remediless  for  the  future,  and  false  Money 
perpetually  made  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Nation.”3 

It  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  the  question  of  preventives 
against  these  evil  practices  was  under  discussion  in  the  Treasury 
Chambers,  and  one  entry  in  the  Minute  Books  shows  us  that  special 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xliii,  14,  February  15th,  1696-7.  Cal.  Treasury 
Papers , j 696-1701-2,  p.  4. 

- The  Report  of  the  Mint  Enquiry  contains  information  showing  that  this  matter 
was  arranged.  “ Mr.  Ambrose  agreed  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  Fourpence 
a pound  for  melting  all  the  clipped  and  hammered  money  to  be  milled,  at  the 
Exchequer,"  and  the  King  paid  “ the  charge  of  the  carriage  to  the  Tower.”  See  Commons’ 
Journals , vol.  xi,  p.  776.  .See  also  Cal.  Treasury  Papers,  1550-1696,  p.  493,  vol.  xxxvi, 
No.  43,  February  14th,  and  March  3rd,  and  No.  52,  March  t3th,  1695-6,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  price  of  coals,  etc.,  a small  increase  was  required  on  the  former 
charge  for  refining,  casting  in  bars,  etc. 

3 Lords'  Journals , vol.  xv,  p.  637,  January  10th,  1695-6.  See  also  p.  645, 
January  18th.  The  Bill  (7  and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  t),  however,  passed  the  Lords  without 
amendments  on  January  20th  (p.  646),  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  January  21st, 
1695-6,  p.  647. 
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points  were  reserved  for  the  royal  decision.  We  read  on  February  3rd, 
1695-61 : “ To  know  the  King’s  pleasure,  whether  he  will  have  Decus 
and  Tutamen  or  Restituta  on  ye  new  money's  Edge."  The  Monarch’s 
verdict  is  not  recorded,  but  the  coins  answer  for  themselves  — the 
larger  retaining  the  inscription  chosen  by  Charles  II.  whilst  the 
smaller  were  milled.2 

The  inscribed  edge  and  the  milling  were  important  as  checks 
to  the  crime  of  clipping,  but  other  plans  were  advocated.  On 
February  10th  we  find  one  Samuel  King,  is  to  “ go  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Mint  with  his  proposal  for  edging  the  money,  and  if  they  like 
it  to  come  to  their  Lordshpps  againe.  An  order  to  be  prepared 
according  to  ye  pleasure  of  ye  Warden  of  ye  Mint.”3 4 

The  Mint  Master  was  not  ready  to  adopt  every  suggestion,  for 
shortly  before  this  time  we  notice  that  Mr.  Neale,  on  February  2nd, 
gave  his  opinion  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  “the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Abbey  for  having  every  other  letter  turned  inward  will  not  hinder 
Counterfeit  at  all.”1  Nevertheless,  “ Mr.  Abbey  with  some  of  ye 
Goldsmiths  Company  ” was  ordered  to  meet  Roettier  and  Brant,  the 
provost  of  the  moneyers,5  before  the  board  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
February  7th,  presumably  to  discuss  this  subject  and  the  want  of  room 
in  the  Tower  for  additional  mills,  together  with  the  great  question  of 
the  Country  Mints,  with  the  result  that  five  additional  mills  were 

1 Treasury  Books , T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  141,  February  3rd,  1695. 

2 This  inscription,  “Decus  et  Tutamen,”  was  suggested  to  Charles  II.  by  John  Evelyn, 
he  having  seen  it  on  a vignette  in  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Greek  Testament  of  1642.  It  was 
originally  taken  from  Virgil,  see  Mint  Catalogue , vol  i,  pp.  426,427,  and  Evelyn’s  Discourse 
on  Medals , p.  225,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Slingsby  advised  the  addition  of  the 
words  “in  armis” — being  the  context  in  Virgil,  but  not  in  the  vignette.  He  was, 
however,  overruled  by  Evelyn  on  artistic  grounds. 

3 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  145. 

4 Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  r4i. 

5 The  Report,  read  on  April  8th,  1697,  before  the  House  of  Commons  ( Commons' 
Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  774)  concerning  the  duties  of  the  various  Mint-officials,  explains  that 
the  moneyers  “live  in  the  Country,  attend  the  Mint  whenever  called,  take  Apprentices 
and  form  them  into  a government  by  electing  one  of  them  to  be  their  Provost."  In  the 
Treasury  Papers  we  often  find  John  Brant  or  Braint  mentioned  in  this  capacity.  See 
vol.  xxxviii,  19,  and  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  141,  and  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  6x5. 
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then  ordered  by  their  Lordships  for  the  Tower  and  two  for  the 
provinces.1 

From  this  time  forward,  especially  in  the  following  May,  the 
Treasury  Books  are  replete  with  instructions  to  the  Mint  officials  “ to 
be  speeding  in  providing  Materials  for  ye  Country  Mints,  particularly 
for  2 of  them  at  the  first.”3  Again  Neale  is  directed,  on  May  1 6th, 
1696,  to  expedite  into  the  country  the  officers  for  the  two  mints  of 
York  and  Exeter.3 

Another  entry  of  the  same  date  attracts  our  attention  to  the  early 
uncertainty  as  to  the  localities  to  be  thus  favoured,  for  it  contains 


YORK  SIXPENCE,  1 696.  FIRST  TYPE. 

a request  to  the  Mint  Master  “to  send  Officers  to  Bristoll,  Norwich, 
and  Hereford  to  take  care  and  make  provisions  for  Mints  to  be  sett 
up  there. ”+ 

We  know,  however,  that  the  minting  privileges  of  the  last- 
mentioned  town  were  not  revived,  for  we  recognize  no  coinage  thence 
of  later  date  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  the 
mention  of  Hereford  was  no  clerical  error  for  Chester  is  proved  by  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Foley,  the  Speaker,  to  William  Lowndes, 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  under  date  March  12th,  1695-6,  ventilating 
the  question,  namely,6  “ When  the  Bill  past  about  receiving  the  Silver, 
in  which  there  was  a provision  that  there  should  be  foure  mints  at  least 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Kingdome,0  I did  speak  to  his  Ma'ie  myself 

1 Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  144.  “Mr.  Neale  and  the  Provost  of  ye 
Moneyers  are  directed  to  be  preparing  for  five  Mills  more  than  those  already  at  ye  Tower 
and  for  2 of  the  Country  Mints,  Feb.  7,  1695-6." 

2 T.  29,  voL  viii,  p.  289,  May  5th,  1696. 

8 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  299,  May  16th,  1696. 

4 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  303,  May  16th,  1696. 

5 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxvi,  No.  51. 

6 7 and  8 Gul.  III.,  c.  1. 
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and  got  Severall  other  persons  to  request  that  one  of  the  foure  Mints 
might  be  set  up  at  Hereford.  I understood  that  it  was  his  Maties 
pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  have  accordingly  acquainted  the  City  of 
Hereford  therewith.  I hear  nothing  of  late  of  that  matter,  therefore 
desire  you  to  take  care  that  his  Maj,ie  be  minded  thereof,  and  his 
pleasure  known  therein.”  We  have  no  record  of  the  King’s  decision, 
but  we  see  that  the  mint  was  still  in  contemplation  in  the  following 
May,  and  even  later,  for  Neale,  writing  a report  of  the  progress  of  his 
preparations  under  date  June  9th,1  after  explaining  that  the  people  of 
Bristol  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  expectation  of  a mint  there2  and 
“will  pay  the  Rent  of  a House,”  that  at  Norwich  a “place  very 
convenient  had  been  found  rent  free,”3  that  a choice  of  buildings  had 
been  suggested  for  York,  one  of  which,  “ the  Mannour,”  was  offered  at 
the  owner’s  expense,  ends  his  letter  with  a reference  to  Hereford. 
“ I have  no  Particular  acco‘  from  Exeter  yet,1  but  undoubtedly  shall 
have  to-morrow — nor  from  Hereford,  but  shall  this  week.”  On  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month  comes  the  report  concerning  a mint  house  : — “ that 
at  Hereford  have  found  a fitl  place  for  it,”  and  that  it  could  “ be  ready  in 
5 weekes  if  spurred  on,”  ^100  being  already  in  hand  towards  the 
expenses.®  No  mention  is  made  of  Chester  in  this  letter,  nor  have  1 
found  any  dated  document  referring  to  it  prior  to  August,0  but  it  was 
ultimately  substituted  for  Hereford.  At  one  moment,  however,  both 
towns  were  under  discussion,  for  an  undated  memorandum,  probably 
drawn  up  in  the  month  of  June,  1696,  brings  before  us  suggestions  for 
the  election  of  Wardens  or  Deputy  Controllers  for  six  mints,  and  here 

I MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  41. 

- In  No.  30  of  above,  under  date  May  30th,  1690,  is  a proposition  of  choosing  a “ Sugar- 
House"  in  St.  Peter’s  Street  at  Bristol,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  which  cpuld  be  prepared  in 
six  weeks,  the  magistrates  suggesting  that  the  cost  of  alterations  should  fall  upon  the  King. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  41,  see  also  No.  64  of  above.  “The  Mayor 
and  Citty  gives  (sic)  a Place.” 

+ In  A/S.  Treasury  Papers , as  above,  No.  64,  under  date  June  23rd,  it  is  stated  that 
the  rent  of  the  house  at  Exeter  will  be  j£$o  a year,  “ and  the  whole  charge  800“  at 
least : it  may  be  at  work  in  a month." 

6 Ibid.,  No.  64. 

II  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  358,  August  5th,  and  Cal.  Treasury  Papers,  1356-1696,  p.  535) 
vol.  xxxix,  No.  32,  August  18th. 
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one  Mr.  Batson  is  a candidate  for  the  post  of  Warden  at  Hereford, 
and  a Mr.  Lamb  for  that  of  Controller  at  Chester.1 2  This  list,  although 
endorsed  “ Agreed,"  must  have  been  subject  to  alteration  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  for  it  does  not  concur  with  a more  complete  document 
of  July  30th,  1696,  to  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later,3 4  for 
although  many  of  the  names  are  repeated,  the  localities  and  posts  in 
which  we  subsequently  find  these  officers  serving  are  in  many  instances 
changed.  Mr.  Batson’s  name  does  not  reappear,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
takes  me,  in  these  rather  complicated  accounts. 

In  February,  1695-6,  we  first  find  Mr.  Neale  presenting  a 
“scheme  for  the  Country  Mints,"  and  that  “my  Lords  desire  him  to 
take  care  therein,  but  would  not  have  ye  Work  at  ye  Tower 
hindered  thereby.”3  On  May  25th,  1696,  we  read  that  “the  Moneyers 
promise  to  have  the  marking  tools  ready  for  all  the  Country  Mints,”'1 
and  “a  sufficient  number  of  Workmen  for  those  Mints,”  and  perhaps  it 
was  neither  due  to  Neale  nor  to  the  cuneators  that  some  delay 
occurred.  On  June  8th  we  notice  Newton  and  Thomas  Hall 
explaining  that  the  London  officials  are  occupied  in  preparing  their 
deputies  for  the  work  in  the  “ five  mints  in  the  Country.”  They  say 
that  the  “IronWork  and  Instruments”  are  “in  good  forwardness,” 
that  “ five  persons  are  provided  for  Deputy  Wardens  and  one  already 
instructing,  and  five  other  persons  for  Deputy  Master  and  Worker  are 
provided,  two  of  which  are  already  instructing,  but  the  Controller 
refuses  to  appoint  any  Deputies,  and  the  Assay  Master  will  find 


1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlviii,  No.  52,  annotated  “January  (?),  1696-7,”  by  a 
later  hand,  but  I think  this  is  somewhat  late,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  follow  immediately 
upon  a letter  from  Newton  and  Hall  on  June  8th,  1696 ; see  Treasury  Papers , 
vol.  xxxviii,  No.  39,  stating  that  various  officers  were  preparing  for  the  posts,  and  that 
some  of  the  London  officials  were  instructing  their  deputies.  In  the  early  and  incomplete 
list  no  Warden  is  suggested  for  Chester,  and  no  Controller  for  Hereford.  The  Mr.  Lamb 
who  is  specified  as  the  candidate  for  the  Controllership  of  Chester,  was,  however, 
appointed  to  Norwich,  and  the  post  of  Deputy-Controller  at  jQioo  a year  at  Chester  was 
filled  by  the  friend  of  Newton,  the  astronomer  Edmund  Halley,  who  there  made  various 
scientific  observations. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlviii.  No.  52,  see  our  p.  252. 

8 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  141,  February  3rd,  1695-6. 

4 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  307. 
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Deputies,  but  not  be  answerable  for  them,”  and  so  forth.1  The 
following  day  comes  the  report  from  Neale,  already  quoted  on  p.  236, 
detailing  the  progress  of  various  buildings,  from  which  it  appears  that 
if  the  money  for  alteration  be  at  once  forthcoming,  at  the  expense 
of  about  /100  or  £ 200 , the  work  at  Bristol  “ may  be  done  in  a month 
or  5 weekes,"  and  the  mint  at  Norwich  “ if  stayed  not  for  money  will 
be  ready  in  6 weeks.”2  The  same  applied  to  York,  and  a further 
report  comes  from  the  North  on  June  23rd,  1696,  that  Captain  Barton, 
whom  we  find  as  the  Deputy  Controller  for  York  in  the  July  list,  had 
been  sent  to  that  town  and  had  found  the  " Mannor  House  fitt."  By 
this  time  the  house  at  Exeter  was  " in  great  readiness,"  and  at  Bristol 
it  was  arranged  that  the  mint  should  be  rent  free  for  two  years,  and  if 
continued  afterwards  the  King  was  to  pay  for  it.3 4  On  June  9th,  Neale 
had  informed  the  Treasury  Board  that  both  for  Bristol  and  Norwich 
“ the  Officers  on  my  part  are  ready,”  so  he,  at  least,  should  not  be 
accused  of  dallying.'1' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  July  22nd  we  find  that  the  Treasury  Bench 
was  irritated  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Controller  of  the  Mint,  for  an 
order  concerning  the  dispatch  of  certain  clipped  money  to  be  sent  to 
the  country5 *  mints  had  terminated  with  an  injunction  to  Mr.  Hoare  to 
attend  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Treasury  Chamber,  a mandate  which 
had  not  met  with  due  attention.® 

James  Hoare,  it  appears,  neglected  the  summons,  and  sent  his 
grandson  as  a substitute,  for  we  read  : — “ Mr.  Hoare,  Junk, 7 my 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  39. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  41. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  64. 

4 Ibid.,  No.  41. 

5 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  348,  July  22nd,  1696.  “ i,ooo*  wt.  of  Standard  Silver, 

proceeding  from  the  Clipt  Moneys  lent  or  to  be  lent  to  the  Exchequer  gen"  by  the  Privy 
Seal  for  ssh.  8d.  an  ounce  is  to  be  sent  to  every  Country  Mint  to  be  coyned  there  and 
applied  to  such  uses  as  niy  Lords  shall  direct.” 

0 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  348,  July  22nd,  1696. 

7 This  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which  Henry  Hoare  appears  as  substitute  for 
his  grandfather  (for  which  see  also  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  June  10th,  p.  321),  to  whom  he  had 
been  appointed  assistant  on  July  8th,  1695,  “but  without  sailary,  my  Lords  not  thinking 
fitt  to  increase  the  charge  of  the  Mint  at  this  time.”  See  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  57- 
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Lords  told  him  the  business  of  the  Country  Mints  is  at  a Stand, 
because  his  Grandfather  does  not  make  his  replys,  and  that  their  Lo1" 
must  know  to-morrow  whether  he  will  make  his  rep,s  or  noe  : his  answer 
must  be  Writing.”1 

We  find  no  record  of  a reason  for  Hoare's  non-attendance,  but  are 
met  from  time  to  time  by  manifestations  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Bench,  such  as  that  of  September  8th,  j 696 : — "Officers  of 
the  Mint  call’d  in.  My  Lords  desire  the  provost  to  use  all  despatch  in 
the  business  of  ye  Country  Mints.”2  By  this  time  the  Exeter  mint  was 
already  working,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  three  other  towns 


NORWICH  SIXPENCE  OF  1696. 


followed  suit,  Chester  alone  being  behindhand  ;3 4  although  there  also 
preparations  had  been  instituted  by  August  7th  ; and  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Treasury  Board  that  consignments  of  bullion  should  be 
forwarded  to  all  five  mints  to  be  converted  into  coin  so  early  as 
August  5th,  ] 696. 'l  We  have,  moreover,  seen  what  progress  was  made 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  both  as  regards  the  furnishing  of  the  mints  and 
presses,  and  also  the  amounts  produced.5 


1 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  348. 

2 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  382. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxix,  No.  32,  August  7th,  1696,  where  it  is  stated  that 
only  ^100  had  reached  Chester  for  the  necessary  expenses,  as  against  ^£200  sent  the  other 
mints. 

4 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  358,  “ 1,000  lb.  wt.  of  that  silver”  (the  clipped  silver)  “is  to  be 
sent  to  each  of  those  Mints,  York,  Exon  and  Bristol!,  and  500  lb.  wt.  to  Norwich  and 
Chester,  Aug.  5 th,  1696.” 

0 Commons'  Journals , vol.  xi,  pp.  614  and  615,  see  also  the  list  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  various  mints  by  November  30th,  1696,  on  our 
p.  222. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hocking,  who  has  very  kindly  sought  out 
many  matters  in  the  manuscript  documents  at  the  Royal  Mint  for  me,  I 
am  able  to  give  information  as  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  coining 
was  conducted  in  the  provinces  during  William  III.’s  reign,  ranging 
from  August,  1696,  to  September,  1698  ; Exeter  being  the  earliest  and 
Bristol  the  longest  in  operation.  The  Mint  Records  supply  these 
dates : 


Exeter  from  August,  1696,  to  July,  1698. 

York  from  September,  1696,  to  April,  1698. 

Bristol  from  September,  1696,  to  September,  1698. 

Norwich  from  September,  1696,  to  April,  1698. 

Chester  from  October,  1696,  to  June,  1698.1 

These  details  throw  light  on  a subject  which  has  long  puzzled, 
numismatists,  namely,  the  fact  that  Ruding,2  who  gives  the  accounts  as 
finally  made  up  in  1699,  has  left  the  impression  that  although  we  have 
no  provincial  coinage  bearing  date  1698,  the  mills  must  still  have 
continued  in  operation  throughout  that  year.  Other  authors  have 
followed  this  cue,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  writer,3  to  whom  we 
owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his  lucid  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  the 


TOWER  SHILLING  OF  1698. 


coins,  that  the  dies  dated  1697,  bearing  a hooked  harp  with  vertical 
strings  on  the  reverse,  were  prepared  so  late  in  that  year  as  to  remain 

1 Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Hocking  from  manuscript  sources  at  the  Mint. 

2 Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  57. 

8 Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham  in  Numismatic  Chronicle , Fourth  Series,  vol.  vi,  p.  361. 
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in  use  during  1698.  We  now  see  that  three  of  the  country  mints, 
namely,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Chester,  must  certainly  have  pursued  this 
plan  for  a considerable  period  after  the  new  date,  1698,  should  have 
appeared  even  according  to  the  old  style , but  it  was  apparently  not 
considered  worth  while  to  alter  the  dates  upon  the  dies,  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  provincial  coinage  had  not  been  intentional,  seeing 
that  the  wording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  proscribed  the  return 
of  bullion  in  the  form  of  coin  from  the  country  mints  before 
March  25th,  1698.1 

A report  placed  by  John  Locke  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1698  states  that  between  May  ist  and  September  12th  in  that  year 
the  coinage  was  ,£72,366  8j.  in  silver,  being  “only  some  Remain  of 
our  clipped  and  hammered  money.”2 

It  is  conceivable  that  pressure  of  work  may  have  delayed  the  final 
coining,  and  this  was  perhaps  somewhat  surprising  even  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  for  I find  an  order  dated  July  6th,  1698,  reading, 
“ House  of  the  Mint  to  be  restored  to  the  city  of  Bristol].”3  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  had  been  expected  that  this — the  last  of  the  Tower’s 
auxiliaries — would  not  be  required  beyond  that  date. 

Let  us  see,  wherefore,  when  all  the  mints  had,  with  this  exception, 
ceased  to  coin  by  the  middle  of  1698  n.s.,  the  accounts  were  not  made 
up  until  the  end  of  1699?  The  Treasury  Papers  show  us  that  this 
delay  was  counted  as  a grievance  by  certain  persons,  as  exemplified  in 


1 See  our  p.  228.  The  Bill  passed  the  Lords  on  January  8th,  1697-8  (see  Lords' 
Journals , vol.  xvi,  p.  189),  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  January  14th,  p.  194, 
9 Gul.  III.,  c.  2,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  vii,  p.  297. 

- The  Silver  Pound,  by  S.  Dana  Horton,  p.  252. 

3 T.  29,  vol.  x,  p.  197.  The  Connoisseur  of  February,  1911,  pp.  87-92,  gives  an 
interesting  account,  by  A.  VV.  Little,  of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  the  name  by  which  the  old 
Mint  at  Bristol  is  now  called.  The  author  states  that  it  is  often  still  spoken  of  by  its  old 
designation.  First  a private  residence,  it  became  a sugar  refinery,  but  in  1696  was 
purchased  for  minting  purposes,  and  “ during  the  two  short  years  that  the  mint  was  in 
operation  nearly  half  a million  of  silver  money  was  coined  there.  . . . In  the  year 

1698,  the  past  glories  of  the  House  were  laid  low,  for  the  house  was  again  purchased,  this 
time  for  a workhouse  and  asylum,  since  when  the  term  ‘hospital 1 has  been  applied  to  it.” 
The  purchase  was  effected  for  _p£8oo,  see  p.  88  of  above  Connoisseur. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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a petition  from  the  officers  and  clerks  of  these  establishments,  dated 
February  27th,  1699-1 700. 1 The  petitioners  state  that  “they  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  Posts  in  ye  late  Country- 
Mints  faithfully  and  honourably,  and  have  ever  since  ye  determinacon 
of  ye  said  business  (wch  is  allmost  18  months)2  attended  from  time  to 
time  ye  Officers  at  ye  Mint  at  ye  Tower,"  etc.,  etc. 

They  complain  that  they  had  already  desired  a settlement  of 
accounts  in  the  previous  April,  and  remarking  on  the  difficulties  of 
visiting  London,  “ Pray  for  a speedy  redress."  But  in  spite  of  the 
assertion  of  honour  and  fidelity  we  find  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
petitioners,  for  in  some  instances  the  delay  was  caused  by  irregularities 
in  the  mints,  especially  in  that  of  Chester,  where  a defaulting  clerk  had 
given  trouble  so  early  as  in  November,  1697.3 * * * *  So  great  was  the 
confusion  that  we  even  find  the  Tower  accounts  affected  thereby, 
and  Thomas  Molyneux  asks  in  an  undated  paper,  which  must  have 
been  written  towards  the  end  of  1700,*  for  leave  to  defer  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  ensuing  January,  the  task  of  making  up  his  controller’s 
rolls  for  the  Tower  and  the  five  country  mints,  which  should  already 
be  presented.  He  says  that  “ these  Bookes  being  confusedly  kept, 
and  not  according  to  the  method  prescribed  them,”  he  had  found  it 
needful  to  have  some  of  them  now  transcribed,  and  that  he  hopes 
by  “ the  latter  end  of  January  next  ” that  he  will  not  only  have  cleared 
up  these  difficulties,  but  “bring  up  my  Roll  of  our  Mint  at  the  Tower 
to  next  Xmas,  as  also  the  Roll  for  that  year  before  Mr.  Hoare  died, 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  Ixvii,  No.  49,  calendared  in  Treasury  Papers,  1697 - 
I7°°.  P-  378- 

2 These  retrospective  “allmost  18  months”  bring  us  back  to  August,  1698, 
coinciding  approximately  with  the  dates  given  from  the  Mint  Reports  on  our  p.  240. 

3 Edward  Lewis,  Deputy  Controller’s  cleric  at  Chester.  His  misbehaviour  is  reported 

on  November  9th,  1697.  MS.  Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  x,  p.  41,  and  February  2nd, 

1697-S,  T.  29,  vol.  x,  p.  103.  Atan  earlier  period  in  the  Com/nous’  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776, 

the  “Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  Affairs  of  the  Mint”  complained,  in  April,  1697,  of 

the  dilatoriness  of  the  officers  at  York  and  Norwich  in  making  up  their  accounts,  “the 
Officers  of  the  said  Mints  pretending  that  they  have  not  nor  cannot  yet  make  up  the  same 
until  they  have  melted  down  several  sweeps.” 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  Ixxi,  No.  64,  calendared  in  Treasury  Papers,  1697-1701-2, 
p.  446,  as  “ Eud  of  1700  or  1701  ?” 
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which  has  never  been  passed  yet."1  We  even  find  outstanding  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  Papers  of  1702. 2 3 4 5 

But  my  readers  will  say  : “ What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
portraiture  ? ” and  I can  only  reply  in  apology  that  some  of  these 
details,  which  I have  found  whilst  searching  in  the  Treasury  Papers 
for  information  about  the  Roettiers,  have  appeared  to  me  to  clear  from 
the  path  a few  technical  difficulties.  I would,  therefore,  direct  the 
attention  of  others  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  Treasury  Papers, 
and  very  specially  to  the  MS.  Treasury  Minute  Books , known  at  the 
Record  Office  as  T.  29,  vols.  viii  and  ix.  No  doubt  when  the  State 
Papers  Domestic1  of  William  III.  are  as  ably  calendared  or  indexed  as 
are  the  Treasury  Papers  and  Minute  Books , other  obscure  points  will 
be  unveiled. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  James  Roettier  and  his  portraiture  ot 
William,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

We  have  of  recent  years  had  clear  expositions  of  the  work  done 
at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York,  in  our  own  Journal * 
and  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicled  but  I must  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  has  hitherto  passed  almost  unnoticed,  namely,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  country  mints  did  not  lessen  the  duties  of  the  overworked 

1 Mr.  James  Hoare,  the  late  controller,  is  mentioned  as  deceased  in  the  Commons’ 
Report  of  April  8th,  1697.  In  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxvi,  No.  48,  under  date 
March  1 ith,  1695-6,  we  find  a request  that  the  salaries  of  Hoare  and  of  several  other  officials 
should  be  doubled  during  the  recoinage — Hoare  consequently  received  an  additional 
^300  a year.  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Molyneux,  against  whom  (see  Cal. 
Treasury  Papers,  vol.  lxx,  pp.  9,  42,  and  50)  certain  complaints  were  made  in  1700. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  King’s  decision,  but  his  verdict  is  not  reported.  The 
calendarer,  however,  remarks  that  John  Ellis  was  appointed  in  his  place  on  May  7th, 

1701. 

- MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  lxxxi,  No.  40,  concerning  Chester  on  the  4th  of  August, 

1702,  and  vol,  lxxxiv,  No.  29,  of  Norwich,  November  23rd,  1702. 

3 The  State  Papers  Domestic  of  William  III.  are  at  present  only  calendared  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1695,  another  volume  is,  however,  in  the  press. 

4 British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  iii,  pp.  223-8,  where  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  publishes 
from  a manuscript  several  notes  of  the  amounts  coined  in  the  country  mints  down  to 
October  26th,  1697. 

5 Num.  Chron.,  4th  series,  vol.  vi,  pp.  358-84.  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham  here  gives 
interesting  details  of  the  types  of  the  country  coinages. 
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engravers  at  the  Tower,  and  that  James  Roettier,  together  with  his 
workmen,  is  responsible  for  the  dies  with  which  the  coinage  opened. 
The  corroboration  afforded  by  the  official  manuscripts  of  a remark 
made  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Graham  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , as  to  the 
likeness  between  the  types  issued  at  London  and  the  various  towns,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  "It  is  unlikely,”  writes  the  author,  "that  every 
provincial  mint  had  a staff  of  skilled  engravers  attached  to  it  during 
its  transient  existence,  and  so  the  uniformity  of  design  . . . may 

be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  most  of  the  dies  were  engraved 
in  London,  and  forwarded  to  the  country  in  order  that  the  mechanical 
process  of  coining  might  be  executed  there."1 

Mr.  Hocking  tells  me  that  in  a letter  from  the  Bristol  Mint,  dated 
August  29th,  1696,  Roettier  is  mentioned  as  being  there  as  engraver.2 


BRISTOL  HALF-CROWN  “OCTAVO”  1 696. 

Whether  he  personally  visited  all  the  five  country  towns,  who  shall 
say,  but  we  know  that  he  supplied  the  dies  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  we  read  the  complaints  of  overwork  lodged  by  him  when  the 
recoinage  was  in  full  swing. 

We  have  then,  firstly,  a memorial  upon  the  increased  work  at  the 
Tower,  to  which  that  of  the  country  mints  was  to  be  added.  It  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1696,  and  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  Neale.3 

1 Num.  Chron .,  4th  series,  vol.  vi,  p.  360. 

2 The  Bristol  Mint  commenced  operations  in  September,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  Roettier  inspected  it  to  see  whether  all  was  in  order. 

3 Roettier’s  memorial  is  undated,  but  it  was  referred  to  Neale  for  his  further  elucida- 
tion, and  his  report  thereon  is  dated  May  22nd,  1696.  See  Treasury  Tapers,  vol.  xxxviii, 
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The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  informed  that  “The  former 
establishment  of  the  Mint  was  2 mills  and  5 Presses,  which  Mr.  Rutyer 
maintained  with  sufficient  dies  for  the  coining  ...  for  which 
there  was  32511  per  ann  payable  by  the  Mint,  whereof  Mr.  Rutyer  had 
1 7 511,  and  the  other  1 50''  Mr.  Harris  keeps  for  himself,  Mr.  Harris 
never  being  able  to  give  Mr.  Rutyer  any  assistance.1  There  are  now 
added  8 mills  and  1 1 Presses  more,  and  the  said  Rutyer  hath  not  only 
kept  all  the  new  mills  and  presses  as  they  were  ordered  with  dyes,  and 
will  oblige  himself  to  make  dyes  for  all  the  other  Mills  and  Presses 
that  are  ready  to  goe  to  work,  wherion  all  his  time  will  be  imployed, 
soe  that  he  must  loose  all  profitts  by  makeing  of  Medalls.”2 

Thomas  Neale  comments  upon  this  memorial  that  he  “Never 
heard  of  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  mills,  but  understood  all  to  be 
supplied.”  He  also  tells  us  that  “as  to  the  loss  pretended  to  in 
being  taken  off  from  making  Medalls,  he  cannot  but  take  notice  that 
there  had  been  no  Medalls  made  for  his  Maj“c  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Queen.”3 

Roettier  had  further  stated  that  he  “ must  employ  six  persons  in 
the  said  work  to  assist  him,  whose  Sallarys  will  be  about  four  hundred 
pounds  pr  ann",”  and  “ that  he  had  since  30  January  made  350  prs.  of 
dyes,  besides  puncheons  for  the  Service  of  the  present  Covnage,  and 
hath  born  all  the  charge  of  paying  the  workmen  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  never  reed  but  431'  1 5/-  towards  the  same.”4 

The  calendarer  of  the  Treasury  Papers  refers  us  to  the  Minute 
Books  in  relation  to  this  memorial,  and  we  read: — “The  Warden  of 
the  Mint  proposes  175’“  addicon  per  an  to  Mr.  Roteers  for  himself,  and 
200''  per  ann  for  his  men.  Soe  he  take  upon  him  the  finding  of  ye 

Nos.  16  and  17.  An  abstract  is  given  in  the  Calendars  of  Treasury  Papers , 1556-1696, 
P-  5i3- 

1 For  this  arrangement  between  Harris  and  Roettier,  see  British  Numismatic  Journal , 
vol.  vii,  pp.  228-31. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  16. 

8 Ibid.,  No.  17.  We  may  remark  that  even  before  the  Queen’s  death  the  number 
of  James  Roetticr’s  medals  is  not  large.  See  Med.  111.,  vol.  i,  pp.  662  and  704,  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  64,  65,  in,  1 12,  12 1-3. 

4 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  16. 
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dyes  for  ye  Country  Mints  as  well  as  ye  Tower,  whch  Mr.  Neal 
consents  to  and  is  to  be  pd  out  of  his  poundage.”  “ My 

Lords  recommend  it  to  ye  Officers  of  ye  Mint  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Rotiers.”1 

The  engraver  had  informed  his  employers  that  he  must  supply 
his  workmen  with  “ Meals,  Drink,  Lodging,  Washing,  and  Wages, 
the  charges  whereof  he  humbly  conceived  at  ye  nearest  computation 
will  amount  to  400''  per  Ann,  in  regard  they  must  woork  bodi  night  and 
day.”2 

My  Lords,  as  we  shall  see,  partly  acceded  to  his  requests,  but  he 
was  denied  a substantia]  alleviation  of  his  expenses  in  the  house  of  one 
Bennet  adjoining  his  own  residence  in  the  Tower,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  domicile  his  assistants.  Neale’s  reply  specified  that,  “although  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  did  formerly  belong  to  the  engraver’s  house, 
it  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Office  of  the  Ordinance  and  not  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Office  of  the  Mint.”3  This  was  perhaps  not  only 
a monetary,  but  also  a personal  annoyance  to  James  Roettier,  for  in 
the  previous  March  his  rival  Harris  had  been  gratified  with  an  official 
residence,  as  we  learn  from  a note  in  the  Treasury  Books,  reading : — 
“ March  17,  1695-6.  Mr.  Harris  is  to  be  accomodated  wth  a hous  in 
ye  Mint.”4  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Treasury  supplied  Roettier 
with  any  other  refuge  for  his  men,  but  his  employers  did  not  at  this 
moment  seem  very  liberally  disposed  towards  him  or  to  the  Corporation 
of  Moneyers,  who  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,5  of  the  working  staff  in 
all  its  minor  officers,  and  the  next  scene  before  the  Board  suggests  a 
tone  of  annoyance,  for  we  find  that  a request  for  larger  perquisites 
made  by  this  body  received  a curt  refusal. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  25th,  1696,6  those  present 
were  “ Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Lyall,  together  with  the  Provost," 

1 MS.  Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  304,  May  22nd,  1696. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Tapers , vol.  xxxviii,  No.  17. 

3 Ibid.,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  17. 

1 T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  263,  March  17th,  1695-6. 

5 See  p.  2x9,  note  5,  p.  220,  notes  1 and  2,  and  p.  234,  note  5. 

6 Treasury  Booh  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  307. 
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(i.e.,  Braint)  “ and  several  members  of  the  Moneyers  upon  their 
complaint  y‘  their  allowance  for  making  ye  money  is  not  sufficient,” 
and  we  are  told  that  “ My  Lords  do  not  see  any  reason  for  an 
Increase." 

We  find  in  the  Treasury  Papers , calendared  as  of  uncertain  date, 
a memorial  which  explains  the  grievance  of  this  Corporation.1  The 
moneyers  state  they  have  “been  a Corporation  for  about  300  years  last 
past,”  that  they  have  coined  “silver  money  att  per  pound”  under 
a sign  manual  of  Charles  1 1.,  but  they  can  no  longer  do  so  now,  “ that 
his  Present  Matic  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  have  enacted  that  one 
halfe  of  the  Coinage  shall  be  in  Shillings  and  Sixpences,  besides  the 
small  money  to  be  made  according  to  the  Indenture  of  the  Mint, 
which  is  1 8 ounces  in  groats,  threepences,  twopences  and  pence  upon 
every  hundred  Weight.”2  They  complain  that  about  six  weeks  earlier 
they  had  delivered  a petition  by  their  provost  and  had  been  told  that 
“ your  Lordpps  have  taken  care  to  speak  to  the  Master  Worker  there- 
upon.” and  that  “ he  had  said  he  would  take  care  to  remedy  the 
Complaints  therein,  and  afterwards  said  that  he  had  done  soe,  and 
that  they  were  agreed,  which  is  nothing  soe.”  The  9 d.  per  pound 
weight  troy  referred  to  above  was  the  sole  pay  of  the  moneyers,  being 
a percentage  on  the  money  coined.  This  sum  was,  of  course,  divided 
between  many  workmen,  and  we  notice  that  even  their  9 d.  was  only 
contingent  on  the  perfection  of  the  coin,  Set.  being  the  established  pay 
and  the  extra  1 d.  a bonus.  Thus  we  read  : — 

“To  the  Moneyers  by  Indenture  0.  o.  8d. 

To  them  more  by  sign  Manuel  o.  o.  I'1."3 

and  this  question  was  often  insisted  upon  by  Neale  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlii,  No.  37,  calendared  in  abstract,  1556-1696,  p.  571. 

2 By  the  provisions  of  7 and  8,  Gul.  III.,  c.  1,  it  was  enacted  that  from  February  4th, 
1695-96,  forty  pounds  in  every  hundred  pounds  weight  troy  of  silver  should  be  coined 
into  shillings,  and  ten  pounds  into  sixpences.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  pieces  no 
directions  were  given,  excepting  that  all  other  coins  were  to  be  “pursuant”  to  the 
indenture  then  in  force.  Statutes  of  the  Realm , vol.  vii,  p.  4. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxvi,  No.  52,  endorsed  “ March  13th,  1695,  agreed  to  by 
my  Lords.” 
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However,  matters  were,  it  seems,  satisfactorily  arranged,1  and 
James  ‘Roettier’ s personal  affairs  were  placed  on  a better  footing,  a final 
settlement  being  made  on  May  25th,  1696,  to  give  “ Roettier  from  the 
30th  of  January  last  past  the  summe  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per  An 
for  himselfe  and  six  servants,  etc.,  during  this  present  coynage  including 
therein  the  sum  of  1751  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  Neale  to  ye  said  James 
Roettier  upon  a former  agreement,  ye  said  8001  p.  Ann  to  be  paid  by 
Quarterly  payments.”2  In  an  earlier  document,  proposing  an  increase  of 
fjOO  a year  during  the  recoinage  to  the  Controller,  Mr.  Hoare,  partly  in 
compensation  for  damage  done  to  his  garden,3 and  increments  to  various 
other  officials,  in  most  cases  doubling  their  salaries,  Neale  writes  as 
follows:  “The  Rotiers  Engravers  have  4501  yearly  Pencon  besides  the 
pay  of  the  Mint  being  only  325’'  yearly,  which  32511  yearly  alone  would 
be  a very  seemly  allowance  for  so  much  engraving  work  as  this  years 
Coinage  requires,  and  must  be  performed  or  all  will  stand  still.  What  to 
say  in  this  case  I can’t  tell,  but  submit  the  rest  to  your  Lords,,p\”  Two 
days  later,  on  March  13th,  1695-6,  we  read  that  out  of  his  3^/.  poundage 
on  the  coinage,  the  master  is  expected  to  pay  the  temporarily  increased 
salaries,  and  amongst  them  we  find  “ Rotiers  for  engraving  880,”  with 
an  erasing  line  through  the  figures  and  “900”  substituted,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  is  clear  that  the  sum  ultimately  fixed  was  ^800,  although 
the  above  document  is  endorsed  “ Agreed  to  by  my  Lords."4 

We  learn  from  the  Commons'  Journals 5 and  the  Treasury  Books 3 
that  this  ,£800  was  exclusive  of  the  annuity  of  .£450  and  the  salary 
of  ^35°  derived  by  John  Roettier,  the  father  of  James,  from  the 

1 “ The  Moneyers  promise  to  have  the  marking  tools  ready  for  all  the  Country  Mints, 
and  a sufficient  number  of  Workmen  for  these  Mints.  The  iron  work  of  two  of  the  mills 
in  the  Country  to  be  provided  for  the  Contract  already  made  by  Mr.  Neal,  and  for  the  other 
three  of  the  Moneyers.”  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  307. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  17,  minuted  “ 625’*  above  ye  all  of  175  on 
ye  Mint  estab.” 

3 MS,  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xxxvi,  No.  48,  March  nth,  1695-6. 

4 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxvi,  No.  52.  3 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776. 

0 Treasury  MS.  Letter  Indices,  Reference  Books  T.  4,  vol.  xi,  p.  20.  Under  date 

1733-4,  in  petitioning  for  the  payment  of  certain  arrears,  John  Croker  says,  “that  the 
Rotiers  formerly  engravers  tho’  they  had  a Salary  of  8001  p.  Ann  reed  an  add.  Allowance 
of  300*  p.  Ann  for  the  Tower  Mint  besides  1001  for  each  of  the  5 Country  Mints.” 
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patent  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.1  This  grant 
had  been  made  by  the  indulgent  monarch  “ for  life  ” instead  of  “ during 
pleasure,”  and  was  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Mint  Enquiry 
of  1696-7  had  to  contend.  The  Committee  then  recommended  the 
House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  custom  of  making  such  appoint- 
ments in  future.2 

But  as  matters  now  stood,  father  and  son  each  received  £800 
a year,  and  each  was  free  to  earn  in  addition  as  much  as  he  could  by 
private  work  as  a medallist.  James  Roettier,  however,  was  liable  for 
such  heavy  expenses  that  his  profits  must  have  been  inconsiderable, 
unless  he  had  a share  in  the  percentage  upon  the  coinage  which  was 
paid  to  certain  members  of  the  staff,  but  of  this  hypothesis  we  have 
no  evidence. 

Not  only  in  the  Treasury  Papers  of  March,  1 695— 6,3 *  but  also  in 
the  Commons'  Journals  we  find  a short  list  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  Mint  charges  which  were  paid  by  the  Treasury  for  coining,  were 
apportioned.1  We  read,  “ By  the  late  act  of  Parliament  One  Shilling 
and  Two  pence  was  allowed  for  the  melting,  milling  and  Edging  of  the 
Silver  money  to  be  coined,  which  One  Shilling  and  Twopence5  the 
Great  Officers  have  distributed 

£ s.  <i. 


“ To  the  Moneyers  for  eveiy  Pound  Weight  of  Melted  Silver  9 

To  the  Master  Worker  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3J 

To  the  Smith  that  does  all  the  Work  ...  ...  ...  oj 

For  rounding,  blanching  and  edging  ...  ...  ...  H 


1 See  British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  v,  p.  25S,  vol.  vii,  p.  228,  and  State  Papers 
Entry  Book  26,  f.  54,  also  Treasury  Books  T.  29,  vol.  iii,  pp.  121  and  125,  and  Treasury 
Papers,  vol.  iv,  p.  25,  and  vol.  vii,  69.  We  read  in  die  Minute  Books,  Friday,  i8tk  June, 
1669,  “ Mr.  Slingsby  called  in  about  ye  gravers  of  ye  Mint  whoe  insist  to  have  their 
Patent  for  life  because  they  may  be  blind,”  and  Monday,  June  21st,  1669,  “Roteers,  ye 
Engravers  called  in,  that  they  have  a patent  for  their  lives  and  be  pa  at  ye  Mint,  a 
Warrant.”  see  T.  29,  vol.  iii,  pp.  12 1 and  125.  The  patent  was  of  July  3rd,  1669. 

2 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  777,  “ No  Officer  of  the  Mint  ought  to  have  or  enjoy 

any  place  in  the  same  for  Life.”  See  also  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  470. 

8 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxvi,  No.  52.  * Commons’  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776. 

5 We  have  seen  on  our  p.  233,  note  2,  that  besides  this  is.  2 d.  the  king  paid  4 d.  a 
pound  for  melting  all  the  clipped  silver,  and  the  Committee  objected  that  the  entire 
charge  thus  rose  to  is.  6 d.  notwithstanding  the  late  Act.  See  also  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  465. 
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In  another  part  of  this  report1  we  find  the  duties  of  the 
Moneyers  ” and  of  the  “ Smith  ” defined.2  “ That  the  Moneyers 
draw,  cut-out,  size,  blanch  and  coin  ” the  money,  and  that  the  staff 
consisted,  besides  the  Warden,  the  Controller,  the  Master,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Irons  and  various  other  Clerks  and  Auditors,  of  "an 
Engraver,  two  Engineers  and  Smith  and  above  200  labourers,”  and 
that  the  “ Clerk  of  the  Irons’  Business  is  to  keep  an  Account  of  all  the 
Dyes  made  and  hardened  by  the  Smith,  and  when  they  are  worn  out, 
he  sees  them  defaced  in  the  Presence  of  the  Warden,  Master,  and 
Comptroller.  He  now  keeps  an  Account  of  all  the  Dyes  that  are  sunk 
and  for  that  End  has  one  of  the  Keys  to  the  Great  Press  and  to  the 
Box  of  Puncheons.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  James  Roettier,  although  he  probably 
had  no  part  in  the  royalty  of  ur.  2d.  per  pound  weight  in  coining, 
claimed  and  was  able  to  obtain  extra  payment  for  the  500  pairs  of 
dies  which  he  engraved  for  the  country  mints,  and  indeed  always 
made  a charge  for  the  dies.  In  petitioning  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
after  his  displacement  from  office  for  the  sum  of  ,£66  icw.,  owing  to 
the  seizure  of  his  property,  of  which  more  anon,  he  adds  a request  for 
remuneration  for  work  performed  on  “ five  hundred  pair  of  Dyes  for 
the  Country  Mints,  which  are  out  of  the  Contract.”3  The  Master  and 
his  colleagues,  reporting  on  this  document,  remark  that  " Mr.  Neale 
intends  to  pay  him  his  demand  of  sixty  pounds  tenn  shillings  and  with 
yr  Lordps  approbation  to  give  him  fifty  pounds  more  (being  the  summ 
he  desired)  for  y'  five  hundred  pair  of  Dyes  for  the  Country  Mints."4 

1 Commons'  Journals , vol.  xi,  p.  774. 

2 Snelling,  in  his  View  of  the  Silver  Coins,  p.  53,  mentions  the  salary  of  the  Smith 
of  the  Mint  at  2J10  in  1599  and  1649,  but  gives  no  information  concerning  the  later  date. 

8 Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  43,  May  21st,  1697.  Petition  of  James  Roettier. 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  these  500  pairs  of  dies  did  not  include  the  350  pairs  mentioned 
nearly  a year  before,  for  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  tire  Tower,  and  the 
^43  105.  which  he  then  owned  that  he  had  received,  represents  a slightly  higher  rate  ot 
payment  than  that  for  the  500  pairs.  This  is  not  unnatural,  seeing  that  the  Tower 
coinage  included  a great  diversity  of  puncheons,  comprising  busts  for  the  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  pieces. 

4 Report,  dated  July  6th,  from  Newton,  Neale,  and  Molyneux. — Treasury  Papers, 
vol.  xlvi,  No.  43- 
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In  a later  paper  we  find  the  engraver  acknowledging  the  payment  ol 
£ 66  icw.,  but  denying  any  agreement  for  any  particular  sum  for  the 
much  discussed  provincial  coin  dies,  as  to  which  he  writes,  “ I refere 
myself  to  yr  Lordspp3  Judgements.”1 2  This  document  is  minuted, 
“ Mr.  Neal  saies  that  Roettiere  left  it  to  Mr.  Neal  to  do  what  he 
pleased  for  the  Country  Mints,  that  he  gave  him  50  and  he  took  it, 
Mr.  N.  will  give  him  ye  501  for  ye  Mint  tools.”3 4 

We  thus  see  that  James  Roettier  received  an  additional  fee 
averaging  2 s.  for  every  pair  of  dies  executed  for  his  provincial  work. 
Thomas  Simon,  some  forty  years  earlier,  had,  as  we  know,  made  a 
separate  and  sometimes  very  high  charge  for  every  die  he  fashioned,3 
but  his  salary  was  far  lower,  being  only  £40,  than  that  enjoyed  by  his 
successors  in  office,  and  more  of  the  nature  of  a retaining  fee  ; 
consequently  a lesser  remuneration  for  every  individual  piece  of 
work  would  be  tendered  to  more  highly-salaried  officials.  Certainly 
James  Roettier's  allusion  to  the  country  dies  as  being  “out  of  the 
contract,”  suggests  that  although  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had 
insisted  that  he  should  undertake  this  extra  task,  the  special  remunera- 
tion for  the  punches  was  not  absolutely  fixed,  and  that  the  engraver 
usually  made  terms  for  the  use  of  his  dies,  which  he  clearly  considered 
as  his  own  property  until  he  had  been  paid. 

The  portraiture  of  the  provincial  silver  bears,  as  we  might  expect, 
similar  busts  to  the  contemporaneous  London  coinage,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  definitely  learn  that  it  is  originally  attributable  to  the 
engravers  at  headquarters,  but  that  an  assistant  graver  resided 
in  the  country  towns.  We  notice  that  these  facts  agree  with 
Mr.  Graham’s  remark,  that  “the  busts  are  usually  well  engraved,  but 
the  lettering  and  other  minor  details  sometimes  betray  more  hasty  and 
perhaps  local  workmanship.”1 

1 Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvii,  No.  50. 

2 Ibid.  See  also  T.  29,  vol.  ix,  p.  253,  where,  together  with  an  order  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  his  effects,  we  notice  the  decision  that  “ Mr.  Neale  will  pay  him 
the  50"  for  the  Dies  for  the  Country  Mints,”  September  6th,  1697. 

3 Vcrtue’s  Medals,  Coins,  etc.,  of  Thomas  Simon , ed.  1780,  Appendix  V. 

4 Num.  Chron.,  4th  series,  vol.  vi,  p.  36c,  note  1. 
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In  this,  the  Treasury  Papers  corroborate  Mr.  Graham’s  observa- 
tions, for  I find  a list,  dated  July  30th,  1696,  of  all  the  officials  to  be 
appointed  for  the  mints  of  Exeter,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and 
Chester,  with  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  them,  from  the  deputy-wardens’  at 
^120  each  down  to  the  deputy  porter's  at  £20,  and  we  see  that  at  each 
mint  the  yearly  fee  of  £yo  is  set  apart  for  the  assistant  graver.1  The 
sum  of  ^50  was  paid  to  the  King’s  clerks,  and  the  assistant  gravers 
received  no  more  than  the  ordinary  clerks  and  other  minor  officials, 
but  no  chief  graver’s  name  or  salary  appears  : it  is  therefore  probable 
that  it  was  merely  deemed  necessary  to  have  a man  on  the  spot  capable 
of  rendering  expert  assistance.  We  have  no  absolute  evidence  that  the 
puncheons  ever  left  the  Tower,  and  I understand  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  would  not  be  entrusted  to  the  provincial  towns,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  pressure  of  work  in  London  would  account  for 
“hasty  ” workmanship,  and  it  seems  likely  that  once  all  the  puncheons 
were  engraved  and  a sufficient  number  of  dies  produced  by  the  chief 
engraver,  the  minor  details,  to  which  Mr.  Graham  alludes,  would  be 
entrusted  to  his  assistants  in  the  metropolis.2  The  Treasury  Minute 
Books  under  date  July  22nd,  1696,  ergo  just  a week  earlier  than 
the  drawing-up  of  the  complete  list,  supply  us  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Roettier  was  empowered  to  choose  his  deputy.  We  read  : 
“ Mr.  Roteir  to  provide  a man  to  polish  the  Dyes  in  each  Country 
Mint  at  a reasonable  Sallary  to  be  allowed  by  ye  K(ing).  not  exceeding 


1 AtS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlviii,  No.  52  (calendared  in  abstract  in  Treasury  Papers , 
1697-1701—2,  p.  108).  The  list  is  accompanied  by  a letter  dated  November  9th,  1697, 
from  Newton  and  his  colleagues  requesting  therein  a warrant  from  time  to  time  to  pay 
these  salaries.  The  total  expenses  reached  ^630  for  each  mint,  namely,  £\io  for  officers, 
y~  120  for  clerks,  and  gjqo  for  the  assistant  engraver. 

2 The  fact  that  the  lettering  was  later  confided  to  subordinates  is  proved  by  a list, 
amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  drawn  up  by  Croker,  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  since  writing  the  above.  Mention  is  made  of  a payment  to  one 
“ Mr.  King  for  making  letters  20  shilgs  per  Weeke.”  Unfortunately  the  paper  is  undated, 
but  it  refers  to  the  recoinage  after  the  departure  of  Roettier.  See  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  A/S., 
18,757,  c.  13.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  same  Samuel  King  who  put  forward  suggestions 
in  1695-6  concerning  a method  of  coining.  See  our  p.  234. 
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40  a year.”1  The  names  of  the  “ Assist'  Gravers " are  given  as 
follows  : — 

In  “ Exeter,  Mr.  Sam11  Andrews  ” 

“ Bristoll,  Mr.  John  Lowe  ” 

“Norwich,  Mr.  John  Young”  ......... 

“ York,  Mr.  Sam"  Smith  ” 

“Chester,  Mr.  Lancelot  Photus”  

and  not  one  of  these  is  known  to  fame,  so  we  may  safely  assume  that 
their  duties  lay  chiefly  in  the  care  of  and  polishing  dies.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  state  that  in  a memorandum  of  a later  date,  Croker, 
whilst  mentioning  three  engravers,  wTho  were  employed  by  Harris  in 
making  dies  after  Roettier’s  disgrace,  speaks,  if  I read  the  manuscript 
rightly,  of  “ Mr.  Lowe,”  but  the  name  is  so  indistinctly  written  that,  had 
I not  been  acquainted  with  it  as  that  of  the  late  assistant-graver  at 
Bristol,  I should  have  believed  it  to  be  “ Soane,"  and  I am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  latter  is  not  the  correct  reading. 

Again,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  a report  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  December,  1696, 2 one  or  more  moneyers 
are  specified  for  each  mint,  also  an  apprentice  and  in  some  cases  two  of 
the  latter,  but  the  names  given  figure  with  those  of  labourers,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  may  be  identified  with  the  common  workmen 
at  the  Tower,  whom  we  have  seen  ranked  as  the  “Corporation  of 
Moneyers."3  The  title  of  Moneyer,  therefore,  once  that  of  an  important 
official  under  the  crown,  had,  it  seems,  degenerated  into  that  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  machinery.  The  number  of  mills  worked  by  these 
persons  is  set  forth  together  with  their  names  in  this  document,  which 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  and  those  interested  in  the  exact 
state  of  the  various  mints  at  that  moment  will  find  details  on  our 
page  221.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  William  Chalkhill,  a 
labourer  working  at  the  Tower  in  May,  1696,  figures  as  a moneyer  at 
Exeter  in  December,  and  that  other  workmen  from  London  named 

1 Treasury  Books  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  348. 

3 Common p Journals , December  5th,  1696,  vol.  xi,  p.  615. 

8 See  our  pp.  2r9  and  220,  note  2,  and  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  19,  and 
Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  pp.  774-6. 
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In  this,  the  Treasury  Papers  corroborate  Mr.  Graham’s  observa- 
tions, for  I find  a list,  dated  July  30th,  1696,  of  all  the  officials  to  be 
appointed  for  the  mints  of  Exeter,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and 
Chester,  with  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  them,  from  the  deputy-wardens’  at 
£\2q  each  down  to  the  deputy  porter’s  at  £20,  and  we  see  that  at  each 
mint  the  yearly  fee  of  ^40  is  set  apart  for  the  assistant  graver.1  The 
sum  of  ^50  was  paid  to  the  King’s  clerks,  and  the  assistant  gravers 
received  no  more  than  the  ordinary  clerks  and  other  minor  officials, 
but  no  chief  graver’s  name  or  salary  appears  : it  is  therefore  probable 
that  it  was  merely'  deemed  necessary  to  have  a man  on  the  spot  capable 
of  rendering  expert  assistance.  We  have  no  absolute  evidence  that  the 
puncheons  ever  left  the  Tower,  and  I understand  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  would  not  be  entrusted  to  the  provincial  towns,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  pressure  of  work  in  London  would  account  for 
“ hasty”  workmanship,  and  it  seems  likely  that  once  all  the  puncheons 
were  engraved  and  a sufficient  number  of  dies  produced  by  the  chief 
engraver,  the  minor  details,  to  which  Mr.  Graham  alludes,  would  be 
entrusted  to  his  assistants  in  the  metropolis.2  The  Treasury  Minute 
Books  under  date  July'  22nd,  1696,  ergo  just  a week  earlier  than 
the  drawing-up  of  the  complete  list,  supply  us  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Roettier  was  empowered  to  choose  his  deputy'.  We  read  : 
“ Mr.  Roteir  to  provide  a man  to  polish  the  Dyes  in  each  Country 
Mint  at  a reasonable  Sailary  to  be  allowed  by  ye  K(ing).  not  exceeding 


1 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlviii,  No.  52  (calendared  in  abstract  in  Treasury  Papers, 
1697-1701-2,  p.  108).  The  list  is  accompanied  by  a letter  dated  November  9th,  1697, 
from  Newton  and  his  colleagues  requesting  therein  a warrant  from  time  to  time  to  pay 
these  salaries.  The  total  expenses  reached  ^630  for  each  mint,  namely,  ^470  for  officers, 
jQ  120  for  clerks,  and  £40  for  the  assistant  engraver. 

2 The  fact  that  the  lettering  was  later  confided  to  subordinates  is  proved  by  a list, 
amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  drawn  up  by  Croker,  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  since  writing  the  above.  Mention  is  made  of  a payment  to  one 
“ Mr.  King  for  making  letters  20  shiigs  per  Weeke.”  Unfortunately  the  paper  is  undated, 
but  it  refers  to  the  recoinage  after  the  departure  of  Roettier.  See  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS., 
18,757,  c-  *3-  Possibly  this  may  be  the  same  Samuel  King  who  put  forward  suggestions 
in  1695-6  concerning  a method  of  coining.  See  our  p.  234. 
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40  a year.”1  The  names  of  the  “Assist1  Gravers"  are  given  as 
follows  : — 

In  “ Exeter,  Mr.  Sam11  Andrews” 

“ Bristoll,  Mr.  John  Lowe”  

“ Norwich,  Mr.  John  Young  ” 

“York,  Mr.  Sam"  Smith” 

“ Chester,  Mr.  Lancelot  Photus  ” 

and  not  one  of  these  is  known  to  fame,  so  we  may  safely  assume  that 
their  duties  lay  chiefly  in  the  care  of  and  polishing  dies.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  state  that  in  a memorandum  of  a later  date,  Croker, 
whilst  mentioning  three  engravers,  who  were  employed  by  Harris  in 
making  dies  after  Roettier's  disgrace,  speaks,  if  I read  the  manuscript 
rightly,  of  “ Mr.  Lowe,”  but  the  name  is  so  indistinctly  written  that,  had 
I not  been  acquainted  with  it  as  that  of  the  late  assistant-graver  at 
Bristol,  I should  have  believed  it  to  be  “ Soane,”  and  I am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  latter  is  not  the  correct  reading. 

Again,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  a report  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  December,  1696, 2 one  or  more  moneyers 
are  specified  for  each  mint,  also  an  apprentice  and  in  some  cases  two  of 
the  latter,  but  the  names  given  figure  with  those  of  labourers,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  may  be  identified  with  the  common  workmen 
at  the  Tower,  whom  we  have  seen  ranked  as  the  “Corporation  of 
Moneyers.”3  The  title  of  Moneyer,  therefore,  once  that  of  an  important 
official  under  the  crown,  had,  it  seems,  degenerated  into  that  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  machinery.  The  number  of  mills  worked  by  these 
pei'sons  is  set  forth  together  with  their  names  in  this  document,  which 
is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  and  those  interested  in  the  exact 
state  of  the  various  mints  at  that  moment  will  find  details  on  our 
page  221.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  William  Chalkhill,  a 
labourer  working  at  the  Tower  in  May,  1696,  figures  as  a moneyer  at 
Exeter  in  December,  and  that  other  workmen  from  London  named 

1 Treasury  Books  T.  29,  vol.  viii,  p.  348. 

- Commons'  Journals,  December  5 th,  1696,  vol.  xi,  p.  615. 

3 See  our  pp.  219  and  220,  note  2,  and  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii,  No.  19,  and 
Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  pp-  774-6- 
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Moses  Baker  and  Thomas  Hyde  appear  at  Norwich,  whilst  Clement 
Hyde  and  John  Smith  take  up  their  residence  at  York,  Each  country 
mint  would  no  doubt  be  the  better  for  such  experienced  men  as  could 
be  spared  by  the  Tower  authorities,  the  complement  of  the  provincial 
establishments  being  from  five  to  nine  labourers,  in  addition  to  one 
or  more  moneyers  and  apprentices.  Norwich  had  at  this  time  the 
largest  staff,  Bristol  and  York  the  largest  output,  though  York  was  later 


YORK  SIXPENCE  1697.  SECOND  BUST. 

surpassed  by  Exeter  and  Chester,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Bristol  mint  was  better  managed  throughout  than  those  of  York  and 
Norwich,  as  appears  from  the  Commons'  Journals  of  April  8th,  1697.1 
But  in  comparing  the  activity  of  the  various  mints  in  December,  1696,  we 
must  not  fail  to  remember  that  Chester  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  whilst  York 
represented  one  of  the  two  earliest  foundations,  and  that  the  mints  are 
usually  mentioned  in  the  Treasury  Papers  in  the  following  order  : — 
Exeter,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Chester,  no  doubt  according  to 
date  of  foundation.  • 

But  a truce  to  these  dry  bones, — let  us  turn  to  the  living  history, 
and  see  how  these  matters  affected  our  friends  the  Roettiers,  and 
consequently  the  portraiture  of  the  King. 

From  the  time  of  James  II.’s  flight,  the  family  of  Roettier  had  been 
subjected  to  suspicion,  and  as  I have  already  shown,  not  without  reason, 
for  John  the  father  had  retained  the  title  of  chief  engraver  to  the  exiled 


1 Commons'  Journals,  April  8th,  1697,  vol.  xi,  p.  774.  “The  Committee  take  notice 
that  at  the  Mints  of  York  and  Norwich  there  lyeth  dead  very  great  Sums  of  hammered 
money  uncoyned  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Officers  in  these  Mints.  At  Bristoll  there  is 
now  coined  15,000  per  week.”  See  also  p.  776,  where  the  Committee  complains  that  “ in 
the  Mints  of  York  and  Norwich  there  are  far  greater  Difficiencies  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Mints,  viz.,  in  that  at  York,  by  above  2,800'  and  that  at  Norwich  by  about  5001.” 
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king,  and  there  was  evidence,  disregarded  at  the  time,  that  before  the 
projected  invasion  of  1695-6,  efforts  had  been  made  “ to  procure  some 
Dys  or  Deys  from  Roettier  in  the  Tower,  to  send  over  to  the  late  King 
to  coin  some  Mill’d  Money  to  pay  his  Army,  when  he  landed  in 
England,”1  It  was  also  said  that  “the  Dyes  of  the  Tower  were 
convey’d  away  by  Hewet  and  others,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Reeder,’’2 
and  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  disused  dies  ol 
Charles  1 1.  and  James  II.  out  of  the  engraver’s  hands,  “ under  a pretence 
of  seeing  them.”3 

o 

We  have  noticed4  that  particular  distrust  arose  from  the  fact  that 
boLh  Roettiers  were  Catholics,  in  an  age  when  the  passions  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  inflamed  by  controversial  arguments. 
John  was  regarded  with  so  much  distrust  that  objections  were  raised 
when  Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  on  June  25th,  1690, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Towrer  for  alleged  conspiracies  and  for  refusing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  asked  on  the  9th  of  August 
following  that  the  engraver  might  be  permitted  to  visit  him.5 

The  Governor,  Lord  Lucas,  it  is  true,  partly  acceded  to  his  request, 
for  to  tell  the  story  in  the  prisoner’s  own  words,  this  officer  said  that : 
“ Mr.  DodIJ  should  come  with  him  (Roettier)  at  any  time,  but  he  must 
not  be  alone  with  me,  because  he  was  a papist.  Very  pleasant!" 
The  Queen’s  uncle  naturally  resented  this  suspicion,  but  Lord  Lucas 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  mistrustful  as  regards  John  Roettier, 
for  in  the  subsequent  investigation  concerning  the  Mint  affairs  in  [697, 
he  declared  that  “the  Tower  is  not  safe  while  so  many  Papists  are 

1 Smith's  Memoirs  of  Secret  Service , p.  89.  Smith  was  an  informer  who  gave  belated 
evidence  in  Fenwick’s  Case  in  1697  concerning  the  Assassination  Plot,  in  the  hope  of 
incriminating  some  of  the  ministers.  He  alleged  that  he  had  given  warning  of  the 
treasonable  practices  as  above,  but  had  met  with  little  attention,  and  this  was  his  object 
in  dragging  Roettier’s  name  into  the  affair. 

- Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  xii. 

* Ibid.,  p.  S9. 

4 See  p.  2 14. 

8 Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon , vol.  ii,  p.  260. 

r’  Dod  was,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the  “gentleman  gaolor ’’  of  the  Tower. 
See  Diary  as  above,  p.  251. 
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entertained  in  Rotier's  house."  He  also  told  the  Committee  of  Enquiry 
that  “he  is  a very  dangerous  person  to  be  in  the  Tower,’’1  and 
“ he  would  remove  him  if  he  could.”2  It  was  alleged  that  the  old 
cuneator  kept  “an  Irish  Papist  in  his  House,”3  and  again  that  the 
Roettiers  being  themselves  “violent  Papists"  . . . “refuse  to  take 
the  Oaths,  or  to  subscribe  the  Association  as  by  Law  they  ought 
to  do,"  that  their  correspondence  with  France,  was  illegal,4'  and  that 
it  was  not  considered  safe  by  the  Committee  that  Roettier  should 
have  charge  of  the  dies,  insomuch  as  “several  pieces  of  new  Crowns 
and  Halfcrowns  have  been  counterfeited  lately  which  they  were 
possitive  were  done  with  the  dies  in  the  Tower."5  The  scrutiny 
had  commenced  early  in  1696-7  by  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
“ to  examine  what  Dyes  have  been  got  out  of  the  Tower,  and  by 
what  means,”  and  it  was  thought  that  “some  person  concerned  in  the 
coining”  had  “ clandestingly  delivered  ” them.  Who  then  should  be 
suspected  but  “ Mr.  Roteer,  who  cuts  the  Dyes  and  has  the  keeping 
thereof  and  of  the  Great  Press,  and  though  Captain  Harris  be  Patent 
Officer,  and  ought  to  have  the  Inspection  of  the  Dyes,  yet  the  said 
Rotteer  would  never  suffer  him  to  come  in  the  House  where  the  Press 
and  Dyes  are  kept.”8 

The  evidence  of  coiners  and  clippers  of  the  currency  was  brought 
forward.  A certain  Thomas  White,7  condemned  for  making  copper 

1 Commons'  Journals,  voL  xi,  p.  686,  February  2nd,  1696-7. 

2 Commons'  Journals,  p.  776,  April  8th,  1697,  and  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  470. 

3 Common?  Journals,  p.  686. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  776.  Apart  from  communications  between  John  Roettier  and  the  outlaw 
Daniel  Arthur,  “two  letters  out  of  France”  had  been  directed  by  the  latter  to  Janies 
Roettier  “even  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  makes  it  Capital  to  hold  Correspondence 
with  France.” 

5 Common s’  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  686,  February  2nd,  1696—7. 

3 Ibid. , p.  686. 

7 Common?  Journals,  vol.  xi,  pp.  678  and  686,  January  27th,  1696-7.  White,  in 
Newgate,  turned  King’s  evidence  on  the  suggested  hope  that  “Favour  was  intended  him.” 
He  implicated  various  coiners  and  moneychangers,  amongst  others  Daniel  Ware,  who 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  at  his  trial,  and  who,  being  a smith,  had  made  him 
a press  for  false  coining.  White  did  not  accuse  the  Roettiers  in  his  personal  evidence, 
but  stated  that  “ Hunter,  Russell,  and  Chapman  were  at  work  in  the  Country  with  several 
Dyes,  which  Hunter  stole  out  of  the  Tower,  being  Servant  there.”  We  notice  that  in 
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guineas  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  had,  according  to  Daniel  Ware,  another 
bad  character,  informed  him,  the  witness,  that  he  “ could  have  dyes  from 
Roteer  when  he  pleased,”1  and  it  was  stated  that  “one  Hunter,  a 
Servant  to  the  Moneyers,  conveyed  away  several  of  the  Mint  Dyes,” 
so  that  "it  appeared  either  a Connivance  or  a great  Neglect  in  the 
Person  intrusted  with  the  Dyes.’’3 

On  the  commencement  of  this  Mint  Enquiry  it  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "all  Puncheons,  Dyes,  Presses  and  other 
things  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  Mint  in  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Rotier 
in  the  Tower  be  immediately  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint.”3 

The  Commons’  report  is  rather  confused  in  wording,  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  persons,  the  father  or 
the  son,  is  designated  as  “ Mr.  Rotier,”  but  just  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
elder  is  intended  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  holder  of  a patent  under 
Charles  II.,  or  as  unwilling  to  work  for  William  1 1 1.,*  so  we  may  conclude 
that  the  younger  is  in  question  when  referred  to  in  the  present  tense 
as  maker  of  the  dies.  The  offence  alleged  was  the  abstraction  of  coin 
dies  to  make  “ new  Crowns  and  half  Crowns”  ; although,  if  these  were 
to  be  sent  out  to  James  II.  in  exile,  we  should  have  deemed  it  more 
probable  that  the  puncheons  prior  to  the  Revolution  would  be  used 
such  effigies  being  more  agreeable  to  the  dethroned  king  than  the 
portrait  of  his  supplanter.  It  was,  moreover,  implied  in  1695-6  by  the 
informer  Smith,5  that  the  dies  of  Charles  and  James  alone  were 
endangered  in  Roettier’s  hands. 

July,  1691,  it  line!  been  asserted  that  the  engraver's  house  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
puncheons  and  dies  might  easily  be  stolen  (Cal.  Treasury  Papers,  1556-1696,  p.  182). 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  was  no  longer  tire  case  in  1696. 

1 Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  6S6,  February  and,  1696-7. 

- Ibid.,  p.  775,  April  8th,  1696,  and  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  467.  3 Ibid.,  p.  686,  Feb.  2nd. 

1 See  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi,  p.  776.  In  corroboration  of  this  often-asserted  fact 
Mr.  Hocking  tells  me  that  in  a petition  to  the  Treasury  from  the  Mint  in  about  May, 
1701,  relative  to  the  method  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  engravers  as  originally  granted 
to  the  three  Roettiers,  he  finds  the  sentence  “John  Roettiers,  the  only  person  now 
claiming  the  same,  has  not  served  his  present  Majesty  as  graver  either  for  Medals  or 
M oney.” 

5 See  Smith's  Memoirs  oj  Secret  Service,  p.  89,  Num.  Citron.,  tst  series,  vol.  iii, 
p.  t 79,  and  our  p.  255. 
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In  the  April  of  1700  a quantity  of  old  dies  were  defaced  in  the 
presence  of  the  mint  officers  which  had  been  found  concealed  “ in  a 
tubb  in  young  James  Rotteeres  House,  in  all  37,”  and  another  parcel 
was  discovered  “sunk  and  left  in  a Clossett  in  the  Engravers  House, 
being  in  Number  Eighty-seaven.”1 2  The  first  find  contained  dies  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  apparently  also  of  William  alone.3  The  second 
collection  is  undescribed,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  more 
“ Dyes  of  Mr.  Rotteers  of  several  sorts,”  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
they  were  the  dies  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  which,  according  to 
Matthew  Smith,  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  engraver's 
hands,  and  which  Roettier  had  hidden  in  consequence,  or  whether  he 
had  merely  attempted  to  guard  some  of  his  property  from  later  confis- 
cation. It  would  have  been  still  more  interesting  could  we  have 
known  whether  any  of  these  hidden  treasures  represented  the  incrimi- 
nating supply  ordered  by  James  II.  in  December,  1695,  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  gold  and  silver  according  to  a design  then  specified  but 
unknown  to  us.3  Or  again,  what  could  be  more  likely  than  that 
Roettier  should  conceal  the  dies,  for  James  II.’s  gun-money,  if  any 
such  were  still  in  his  possession. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  James  was  the  “ Mr.  Rotier  ” 
whose  goods  were  seized  on  February  2nd,  1696-7,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  for  it  is  he  and  not  his  father  who  appeals  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  restoration  of  his  medal  puncheons  that  had  been 
confiscated  with  Mint  property. 

Shortly  after  the  House  of  Commons  had  given  the  command, 
which  later  provoked  so  much  controversy,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
having  read  a signed  paper  from  Harris  concerning  dies  and  puncheons, 
had  consulted  Neale  and  Newton,  bidding  them  advise  whether  the 

1 Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Hocking  from  MS.  Mint  Records. 

2 The  list  of  the  thirty-seven  dies  contains  crowns  and  half-crowns,  but  whether  all  of 
William  with  Mary,  or  in  part  of  William  alone,  is  not  clear.  A die  for  a five-guinea 
obverse  is  specified,  a coin  not  struck  between  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  and 
that  of  the  engraver.  We  regret  the  loss  of  a “design  for  a Medall  K.  W.”  (t'.e.,  of  King 
William). 

8 See  Brit.  Num.  Journal , vol.  vi,  p.  258,  and  Calendar  of  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i, 
p.  109. 
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business  of  the  Mint  could  be  carried  on  without  Roettier.1  The 
answer,  that  “ they  think  Mr.  Harris  can  carry  on  the  service  if 
Mr.  Rotier  be  turn’d  out,"  produced  the  following  result “ My 
Lords  direct  them  (with  Mr.  Harris)  to  take  possession  of  his  Shop, 
Puncheons,  Dyes  and  other  Property  relating  to  the  Mint  and  deliver 
them  to  Mr.  Harris.” 

This  order  produced  a petition  from  James  Roettier,  descanting 
on  his  grievances  : “ his  tools  and  house  having  been  seized  so  that 
(he)  had  forthwth  to  leave  bis  habitacon  in  the  Tower,  by  which  sudden 
Removall  yr  Petr  and  his  family  have  been  great  Sufferers."  He  sets 
forth  that  “ the  Warden  of  the  Mint  hath  thro'  a mistake  seiz’d  all  yr 
Pet"  Medalls,  Puncheons,  Dyes  and  several  Tooles  belonging  to  yr 
Petr  wch  in  no  way  relate  to  his  Map'*  Coyne,  but  properley  the  Right  of 
yr  Petr.”2  This  petition  being  referred  to  Neale  for  explanation,  he 
replied  that,  *'  the  Dyes  and  Puncheons  in  his  (Roettier’s)  custody  were 
seized  by  direction  of  the  Commons,  and  that  he  was  removed  from  his 
employment  and  his  working  rooms,  and  Tools  had  been  seized  by  the 
Warden  and  Master,  but  that  the  Warden  soon  after  restored  almost  all 
his  tools  to  his  father  and  told  him  before  his  son’s  departure  to 
Flanders,  the  rest  should  be  restored  together  with  such  Dyes  and 
Puncheons  as  were  his.”3 

A renewed  appeal  from  the  petitioner,  a little  later,  reiterates  his 
demand  concerning  his  “Puncheons,  Medall-Dyes,  and  severall  Tools,” 
still  in  the  custody  of  the  Wardens,  and  asks  for  an  order  to  have 
them  again.4  This  time  he  is  successful,  for  on  September  7th,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the  minutes  read  : “ Roettiers  is 
to  have  his  dyes  and  puncheons  that  are  usefull  onely  for  medalls  and 
have  no  relacon  to  the  coyning  of  inony.”5 

Fortunately  for  our  numismatic  studies  one  or  two  coin-puncheons 

1 MS.  Treasury  Book , T.  29,  vol.  ix,  p.  93,  February  26th,  1696. 

- MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlvi,  No.  43  {Cal.  Treasury  Papers , r697-t7oi-2, 
May  2 1st,  1697). 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  43,  July  6th,  1697. 

4 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvii,  No.  50. 

5 MS.  Treasury  Books,  T.  29,  voL  ix,  No.  253. 
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escaped  this  confiscation,  but  the  concluding  words  no  doubt  sounded 
as  a death-knell  to  James  Roettier’s  hopes,  for  to  quote  his  words: 
“there  is  a particular  Contract  between  Mr.  Neale  and  myselfe  about 
halfepence  and  farthings  which  Mr.  Neale  seems  willing  to  continue 
with  the  consent  of  yr  Lordspps,  as  alsoe  I am  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  his  Matie  to  the  utmost  of  my  Art  and  Ability,  as  yr  Lordspps 
shall  direct,”1 *  and  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
make  fresh  dies  when  the  custody  of  his  old  productions  was  denied 
to  him.  We  may,  however,  congratulate  ourselves  that  amongst  the 
dies  presented  by  Matthew  Young3  to  the  British  Museum  we  find  an 
unfinished  head-puncheon  for  a halfpenny  of  William  III.,  which  sheds 
light  on  the  question. 

James  Roettier's  appeal  concerning  the  copper  money  is  of  interest, 
because  a certain  amount  of  doubt  is  thereby  dissipated  with  regard 
to  the  details  of  contracts  for  coinages  such  as  those  effected  under 
Sir  Joseph  Herne’s  patent,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  were 
not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Tower  officers.  Mr.  Hocking 
informs  me  that  the  puncheons  and  also  the  dies  for  copper  coin  were 
usually  prepared  in  the  Royal  Mint  and  issued  to  the  patentees.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  1694  and  the  following  years  a change  may 
have  crept  in,  for  Snelling,  in  describing  the  experiences  to  which  the 
makers  of  halfpence  and  farthings  were  liable — the  cost  of  production 
being  sixpence  per  pound  Troy — says  : “ the  graving  of  the  dyes  costs 
no  more  than  a farthing  per  lb.  weight,  instead  of  one  penny  as  at  first, 
the  patentees  having  been  offered  them  done  at  that  price  by  some 
foreign  engravers.”3 


1 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvii,  No.  50. 

5 In  1828  Matthew  Young  having  made  some  restrikes,  presented  to  the  Museum  a 
collection  of  dies  which  he  had  purchased  from  a man  named  Cox,  who  had  acquired  them 
from  survivors  of  the  Roettier  family.  This  large  number  of  dies  and  puncheons  consists 
principally  of  designs  for  medals  by  John  Roettier  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  and  those  executed  by  Norbert  Roettier  at  the  French  Court  for  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  but  works  by  Philip  and  James  Roettier  are  also  present.  For  the  history  of  the 
collection  see  my  remarks  in  British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  236. 

3 View  of  the  Copper  Com,  p.  40,  note  J. 


The  Copper  Money. 
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We  must  remember  that  this  remark  would  not  apply  to  the 
original  puncheons,  but  only  to  the  subsequent  dies.  In  searching  the 
Treasury  Papers1  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  I found  a memorial  stating 
that  : “ the  coinages  of  copper  money  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  2nd,  King  James  ye  2nd  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  King  and  Oueen,  had  been  carried  on  at  the  charge  of  the  Crown 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Mint”; 
thereby  implying  that  the  practice  had  been  altered  under  William  and 
Mary,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  impossible  that  Roettier  was  employed 
outside  the  Mint  under  private  contract  with  Neale,  or  directly  with 
the  Patentees. 

Certain  ungranted  petitions  for  himself  and  partners  from  one 
“ Abell  Slany,  Citizen  and  Woollen  draper  of  London,1’2  who  was  one 
of  the  participants  in  Herne's  patent,3  explain  matters  more  fully,  for 
we  learn  from  the  Manuscript  Treasury  Papers  that  they  had  been 
“ allowed  to  Coin  700  tuns  at  21  pence  ye  pound  weight,  without  being 
accountable  to  Government."  They  state  that  they  “ had  the  Liberty 
of  Melting,  Rolling  and  Cutting  the  Copper  at  their  own  office  which 
made  ’em  lyable  to  be  suspected  of  adulterating  the  Mettal  ’’  ; whilst 
under  Anne  they  desire  “ the  Copper  to  be  melted.  Roll’d,  Cutt  and 
Stampt  at  your  Mat'“  Mint  in  the  Tower.” 

It  appears  that  the  Petitioners  had  “sustained  very  great  Losses 
in  the  exchange  of  the  tin  money  for  the  new  copper.”  It  had,  however, 
been  to  facilitate  this  transaction  specially  that  the  innovation  had 
been  permitted,  and  the  Mint  Officials  recommended  that,  should  half- 
pence or  farthings  be  required,  Anne’s  Treasury  Council  should  revert 
to  the  older  system,  whereby  the  coinage  “ was  performed  by  one  or 
more  Commissioners,  who  had  money  imprested  from  the  Exchequer 
to  buy  Tin  and  Copper,  and  coined  at  20 d.  ye  Pound  Haverdupois,  and 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xciv,  April  5th,  1705  ; Calendared  1702-7,  p.  337. 

- MS.  Treasury  Papers , vols.  Ixxxiv,  No.  138:  lxxxv,  No.  141;  and  Ixxxvi,  Nos.  91 
and  102. 

3 See  Snelling’s  View  0/ i/ie  Copper  Coin , p.  39,  who  states  that  in  1694  the  patent  for 
seven  years  was  granted  to  Sir  J.  Heme,  “and  others,”  and  that  “these  other  persons 
were  Abel  Slanev  and  Daniel  Barton.” 
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accounted  on  oath  to  the  Government  for  ye  Produce  thereof.”  We 
may  believe  that  a friendly  feeling  existed  between  Slaney  and  Roettier, 
for  we  notice  the  latter  refuting  objections  raised  on  April  the  6th, 
1696,  before  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Patentees’  manner  of 
coining,  when  he  informs  the  Committee  that  “he  takes  Casting  of 
Copper  Blanks  for  Halfpence  and  Farthings  to  be  the  most  proper 
Way  of  making  them,  for  they  can  be  cast  much  faster  than  roll’d 
. . . . and  that  the  Patentees  pay  the  same  Rate  for  casting  as 

for  Rolling.”1 

So  much  for  the  possibilities  of  the  continued  employment  of 
Roettier  in  the  copper  coinage.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  technical  side. 
Comparison  between  the  busts  upon  the  earlier  halfpence  and  the 
farthings  of  William  III.  with  the  silver  coinage  of  the  moment,  leads 
us  to  recognize  without  hesitation  the  hand  of  James  Roettier  in  the 


HALFPENNY  OF  WILLIAM  III.  FIHST  BUST. 


portrait,  whilst  that  upon  the  second  halfpenny  has  hitherto  presented 
a problem.  The  puncheons  had  now  been  in  use  since  1695,  and  it 
would  seem,  from  the  reference  to  the  contract  with  Neale  in  the  above 
petition,  that  some  change  was  in  contemplation,  but  whether  in  the 
obverse  or  reverse  is  not  clear.  The  chanafe  both  of  bust  and  of 
reverse  on  the  halfpence  was  effected  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1699. 

No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  dismissed 
engraver,  or  of  obtaining  permission  for  him  to  make  use  of  these 
puncheons  and  dies  when  ready,  may  have  delayed  the  alteration  in 

' The  Patentees  were  accused  of  tardiness  in  exchanging  the  tin  money  for  copper, 
of  tampering  with  weight  and  material,  and  of  bad  coining  in  using  cast  instead  of  rolled 
blanks,  etc.,  but  they  were  acquitted  by  the  House  of  any  breach  of  contract.  See  MS. 
Treasury  Papers , vol.  Ixxxv,  No.  141,  and  Commons'  Pournals,  vol.  xi,  pp.  545-49. 
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type,  but  it  did  not  come  into  effect  until  some  months  after  the 
death  of  Roettier,  and  then  on  the  halfpence  only.  On  the  farthings, 
so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  no  change  of  bust  was  made.1 

In  our  last  volume2  we  noticed  the  Act  (9  Gul.  III.,  c.  36)  for 
stopping  the  coining  of  farthings  and  halfpence  for  one  year,  between 
June  24th,  1698,  and  the  same  date  in  1699,  so  that  we  look  for  and 
find  little  copper  money  dated  1698,  June  being,  according  to  the  old 
style,  but  the  third  month  in  the  year. 

A slight  variation  was  instituted  upon  the  reverse  of  both  coins  in 
1698,  the  date  appearing  in  the  legend  instead  of  in  the  exergue,  but 
in  the  latter  half  of  1699  an  entirely  new  reverse  reverted  to  the 


SILVER  PROOF  OF  THE  SECOND  FARTHING  OF  1698. 

earlier  form  of  dating.  The  halfpenny  now  carried  a fresh  portrait  of 
the  King,  rather  more  precise  in  workmanship,  and  the  question  arose 
— was  it  by  a different  hand  ? 

On  technical  grounds,  being  less  hurriedly  executed,  the  answer 
appeared  uncertain,  and  in  point  of  portraiture  we  notice  a difference 
in  the  King's  face,  but  this  is  a mere  expression  of  opinion,  whereas 
the  fact  that  Roettier  was  dead  when  the  puncheon  first  came  into  use, 
strongly  suggested  to  me  that  we  must  look  for  a fresh  engraver, 
although  it  was  of  course  possible  that  puncheons  for  a new  copper 
coinage  might  be  amongst  the  confiscated  possessions  of  1697. 

This  question  is,  however,  now  set  at  rest,  for  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Grueber,  I have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  examining  all 
the  dies  and  puncheons  in  the  collection  presented  by  Matthew  Young 

1 1 have  never  seen  the  farthing  of  1701,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  but  there  is  no 
printed  evidence  of  a change  of  bust. 

2 British  Numismatic  Journal , vol.  vii,  pp.  235-6. 
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to  the  British  Museum,  and  I discovered  and  place  before  you  an 
unfinished  head-puncheon  for  the  second  bust,  which  came  into  use 


PUNCHEON  BY  ROETT1ER  FOR  W1U.IAM  IIl.’S  SECOND  HALFPENNY. 


in  1699.  Whether  it  escaped  the  search  of  1697 — or  whether  it  was 
made  subsequently  to  that  search  in  preparation  for  the  “ private 
contract  " with  Neale — or  afterwards  in  fulfilment  of  that  contract, 
who  shall  say  ? But  its  presence  in  the  collection  is  definite  proof 
that  to  James  Roettier  we  owe  the  bust  on  the  halfpence  of  1699, 
although  the  dies  were  not  required  until  after  his  death.  In  favour 
of  the  suggestion  that  Roettier  carried  out  his  agreement  privately 
with  Neale,  is  the  careful  and  less  hurried  workmanship  of  the  new 
halfpenny  as  issued.  No  head-puncheon  for  a new  farthing  is  amongst 
these  relics,  and  possibly  the  state  of  the  dies  had  not  demanded  the 
execution  of  a fresh  design  during  the  engraver's  life.  But  an 
unfinished  reverse  puncheon  for  a farthing,  bearing  a slightly  differing 
Britannia  from  any  design  known  to  us,  is  to  be  found  amongst  these 
Roettier  dies,  and  suggests  the  possibility  that,  had  James  lived  to 


PUNCHEON  FOR  A FARTHING  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


accomplish  his  task,  we  might  have  seen  it  in  currency  ; and  the  fact 
that  the  face  of  the  effigy  more  nearly  resembles  Queen  Mary  than 


PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  III.,  PAINTED  IN  169c)  UY  GOIIFRIKD  SCHALCKKN. 
IN  THK  DUTCH  NATIONAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  HAGUE. 
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“la  belle  Stuart”  and  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  certainly  strengthens 
this  hypothesis. 

Yet  two  more  puncheons  may  possibly  belong  to  this  period,  but 
there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  representation  of  Britannia  from  the 
moment  when,  in  1672,  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  was  portrayed 


HALFPENNY  OF  CHARLES  JI.  BY  JOHN  ROETTIER. 

by  the  elder  Roettier,  upon  the  reverse  of  the  current  halfpenny,1  until 
1699,  when,  under  William  III.  the  figure  assumed  a fresh  position, 
with  a head  more  like  his  deceased  Oueen,  that  I hesitate  concerning 
the  attribution  of  these  efforts. 


UNFINISHED  PUNCHEONS  FOR  HALFPENCE  IN  THE  ROETTIER  COLLECTION, 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  absence  of  lettering  or  date  makes  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  we  here  see  original  sketches  by  John  Roettier  or  late  copies 

1 This  design,  taken  originally  from  the  bronze  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius 
and  the  medallion  of  Commodus  with  the  figure  of  Britannia,  was  adopted  by  John 
Roettier  for  the  reverse  decoration  of  the  Qvatvor  Maria  Vindico  copper  pattern  in  1665 
and  1666.  The  halfpenny  and  farthing  with  altered  legends  became  current  in  1672.  The 
face  of  Britannia  is  said  to  be  that  of  Frances  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  may  be 
more  clearly  seen  on  the  Favente  Deo  medals  of  1667. — See  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  pp.  535-6, 
Nos.  1S5-7. 
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by  his  son  James  intended  for  use  with  the  new  bust  of  William  III., 
and  perhaps  rejected  in  favour  of  a newer  design  more  resembling  the 
late  Queen.  The  fine  proof  halfpenny  in  gold  in  the  British  Museum, 


PROOF  OF  HALFPENNY  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARV,  1 694. 


here  illustrated,  serves  to  show  that  the  portraiture  of  Britannia 
remained  unchanged  until  after  Mary’s  death. 

The  Act  forbidding  the  issue  of  copper  coins  during  the  greater 
part  of  1698,1  had  probably  preserved  James  Roettier’s  old  dies  longer 
than  had  been  anticipated  when  he  entered  into  the  contract  with  Neale, 
and  the  punches  for  the  farthings  remained  in  use  until  i 700,  if  not  later.2 
But  though  no  change  of  bust  is  noticeable  upon  these  small  coins,  new 
dies,  of  course,  appear,  and  in  the  British  Museum  on  one  of  those  rare 
and  curious  pieces  bearing  the  head  on  both  sides,  which  were  probably 
made  with  the  object  of  trying  a fresh  die,  a slight  difference  may  be 
detected  in  the  position  of  the  bust  on  the  flan.  Whether  this  pattern 
is  contemporaneous  with  a halfpenny  trial  piece  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Weightman,  who  shall  say  ? If  so,  the  farthing  is  possibly  an 
experimental  effort  made  to  determine  whether  the  king  wished  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  smaller  coin  in  1699,  a question  answered 
in  the  negative,  perhaps  because  Roettier  had  left  no  new  design  for  a 


1 9 Gul.  III.,  c.  36,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol.  vii,  p.  409.  Seealso  Brit.  Num.  Journal , 
vol.  vii,  pp.  235,  236,  concerning  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  May  23rd,  1698,  to  stop 
the  coining  of  halfpence  and  farthings  from  June  24th,  1698,  for  one  year,  owing  to 
petitions  slating  that  the  patentees  had  abused  their  privilege  by  making  too  large  an 
issue.  Common?  Journals,  vol.  xii,  pp.  283  and  324. 

! See  note  on  p.  263  concerning  the  farthing  of  1701. 
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farthing  behind  him,  it  being  understood  that  the  existing  puncheons 
would  be  available  for  many  years. 


SECOND  BUST  ON  THE  DOUBLE  OBVERSE  HALFPENNY,  IN 
MR.  WEIGHTMAN’S  COLLECTION. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  new  halfpenny  puncheon  I had  wondered, 
if  not  by  James  Roettier,  to  whom  we  should  attribute  the  new  half- 
penny of  1699,  whether  to  John  Croker  or  some  other  engraver.  By 


HALFPENNY  OK  1699.  SECOND  BUST. 


the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hocking,  I learn  that  a record  of  1702  details  the 
official  inspection  of  certain  dies  then  in  stock  at  the  Tower.1  This 
list  mentions  head-puncheons  for  halfpence  and  farthings  by  one 
Samuel  Bull,  assistant  engraver,  and  I was  consequently  inclined  to 
attribute  die  new  bust  to  him,  but  this  did  not  seem  absolutely  to  prove 
the  matter,  for  an  earlier  document  of  April  1 3th,  1 700, 2 specifies  no 
copper  coins,  and  speaks  only  of  a shilling  as  being  the  work  of  this 
artist,  whilst  supplying  a sequence  of  other  coins  not  from  his  hand.  If 
Samuel  Bull,  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  a regular  yearly  salary  as 

1 MS.  Mint  Reports,  January  13th,  1701-2. 

‘ Hid.  These  lists  specify  the  number  of  punches  in  stock  at  the  Mint,  which  were 
either  available  for  use,  or,  being  worn,  should  be  defaced. 
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a probationer -engraver  at  the  Tower  since  Christmas,  1698,1 2  had 
executed  the  design  for  the  new  halfpence  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment, they  should  have  been  in  the  Mint  when  the  record  of  1700  was 
drawn  up,  unless,  as  I thought  it  to  be  just  possible,  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors.  The  fact  that  this  practice  of  making  an 
inventory  at  the  Mint  was  of  recent  institution,  forbade  much  hope  of 
discovering  what  puncheons  were  in  stock  at  an  earlier  period.  Now, 
therefore,  the  question  arises — are  these  not  new  puncheons  for  halfpence 
and  farthings  made  subsequently  to  that  last- mentioned  date,  which 
■owing  to  the  King’s  death  in  March,  1701-2,  were  not  required  and  are 
unknown  to  us  ? We  regret  that  they  are  no  longer  available,  for  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing  Bull's  work  in  a more  important  coinage  would 
be  thereby  minimized. 

There  are,  as  we  know,  small  peculiarities  apart  from  the  date  on 
the  reverses  of  coins  which  help  us  to  determine  approximately  the 
•order  of  their  sequence,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  probability  that 
occasionally  the  obverse  and  reverse  were  not  scrupulously  kept 
together.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Graham  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle- 
a systematic  chronological  arrangement  of  the  changes  in  the  silver  ol 
1696  and  1697,  be  it  in  the  shape  of  the  harp  in  the  arms  on  the 
reverse,  or  what  not. 

Following,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  this  author,  let  us  see  when 
Roettier’s  dies  were  replaced  in  the  country  mints  by  the  second  bust, 
so  much  rarer  on  these  issues,  and  whether  we  must  attribute  this  second 

1 MS.  Mint  Records , kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Hocking,  “ A Treasury  Warrant 
dated  April,  1700,  directed  the  Master  and  Warden  of  the  Mint  to  pay  Mr.  Bull,  probationer 
engraver,  a salary  of  f^o  a year  to  commence  from  Christmas,  1698.”  It  is  possible  that 
Samuel  Bull  at  this  period  may  have  succeeded  to  the  place  vacated  by  John  Grillet,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said,  for  in  the  Treasury  Minute  Books , T.  29,  vol.  xi,  p.  204,  we  read 
“ Mr.  Newton  proposes  that  ye  Sailary  of  5ou  a year  w4*  was  lately  allowed  to  Grillet  as 
an  addiconal  Engraver  may  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Bull,  wch  is  agreed  to.  November  1st, 
1699.”  From  the  Mint  Records  above  quoted,  we  should  judge  that  the  warrant  of  1700 
followed  upon  this  decision.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  Bull  was  employed  at  a yet 
earlier  date  at  the  mint,  for  an  undated  memorandum  of  Croker’s  mentions  him  as 
receiving  at  one  time  during  the  recoinage  twenty  shillings  a week,  personally  paid  by  the 
Master. 

2 Num.  Chron.,  4th  series,  vol.  vi,  pp-  358-84. 
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bust  on  the  shillings  and  sixpences  to  him  or  to  his  successor.  Reference 
to  Mr.  Graham’s  careful  analysis  shows  us  that  in  one  isolated  case, 
possibly,  as  I have  said,  due  to  the  use  of  an  old  reverse  die.  the  change 
of  bust  has  been  seen  on  a shilling  dated  1696,1  and  Hawkins  mentions 
also  a sixpence,2  but  we  look  for  the  new  portrait  upon  coins  made  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1697,  more  varieties  existing,  however,  with 
the  first  than  with  the  second  head.  Hawkins3  tells  us  that  “ in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1697  and  the  subsequent  year,  the  heads  on  the 
sixpences  are  a little  broader  and  of  neater  workmanship.”  It  is  indeed 
observable  that  the  change  in  hand  is  more  apparent  on  these  coins 
than  on  the  larger  pieces,  unless  perhaps  on  the  Exeter  half-crowns  of 
1697,  which  appear  with  two  slightly  varying  busts,  with  NONO  on 
the  edge. 


EXETER  HALF-CROWN  “ NONO,”  1697.  SECOND  BUST. 


I illustrate  two  Bristol  sixpences,  the  first  of  which  must,  of  course, 
be  attributed  to  Roettier,  and  the  second,  giving  my  opinion  on  the 


BRISTOL  SIXPENCE,  FIRST  BUST,  1697. 

1 One  shilling  of  Chester  mentioned  by  Mr.  Graham  on  P- '375-  He  tells  me  he  has 
seen  no  other  specimen. 

2 Hawkins,  p.  395,  in  the  Cuff  Collection,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Cuff  sale 
catalogue. 

» Ibid. 
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score  of  the  greater  prominence  of  the  features,  and  the  more  precise 
workmanship  of  the  fresh  portraiture,  to  John  Croker,  of  whom  more 
anon. 


BRISTOL  SIXPENCE,  SECOND  BUST,  1697. 

I do  not  wish  to  press  this  suggestion  in  that  we  have,  as  we  shall 
see,  Roettier’s  assertion  that  his  designs  and  his  only  had  been  used  down 
to  July,  1697,  and  should  it  be  proved  that  the  second  bust  exists  on 
more  than  accidental  specimens  in  1696,  the  inference  would  be  that 
James  Roettier  left  behind  him  puncheons  with  both  heads,  the  second 
not  being  brought  into  general  use  until  required. 

This  is  not  an  altogether  impossible  or  unbelievable  hypothesis,  as 
we  know  that  he  was  paid  £ 66  10s.  for  the  property  seized  at  the  Mint 
by  order  of  the  Parliament,  exclusively  of  ^50  for  his  tools,  and  the 
same  sum  for  the  500  pairs  of  dies  engraved  for  the  use  of  the  country 
mints.  In  favour  of  this  assumption  we  remark  that  in  the  half-crowns 
the  change  is  so  slight  that  we  cannot  dogmatize  as  to  when  a fresh 
hand  is  apparent  in  it,  although  one  of  the  punches  in  the  Mint 
Museum,  undated  of  course,  shows  that  in  some  cases  this  was 
perceptible,  and  the  type  of  the  Exeter  half-crown,  illustrated  from 


PROOF  SHILLING  OF  1698. 


Mr.  Spink’s  collection  on  our  last  page,  indicates  that  the  earlier 
puncheons  were  replaced  in  one  at  least  of  the  country  towns.  Against 


James  Roe t tier  s Dies. 
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it  is  the  fact  that  the  press  of  work  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished 
but  rather  to  have  increased  after  the  departure  of  Roettier,  Croker 
having  eight  assistants  as  against  the  six  persons  employed  by  his 
predecessors.  Secondly,  the  late  shillings  of  1697  and  the  earlier  issues 
of  1698,  adhering  to  the  second  type,  have  so  great  an  affinity  with  the 
guinea1  illustrated  below,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Croker,  that 
if  the  gold  be  his  we  can  hardly  see  another  hand  in  the  silver. 


GUINEA  OF  1698. 


The  great  problem  in  disentangling  the  work  of  William  III  .'s 
cuneators  has  always  lain  in  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  change  in 
portraiture  or  in  technique  in  the  coinage  of  the  year  1697,  when, 
owing  to  the  dismissal  of  James  Roettier  in  February,  1696-7,  we 
should  begin  to  look  for  a new  hand  in  the  silver,  the  strain  upon  the 
puncheons  for  so  large  an  issue  being  considerable.  W e have  noted 
that  in  the  following  May,  James  Roettier  appealed  for  payment  for 
500  pairs  of  dies  made  for  the  country  mints,  but  we  must  remember 
that  these  dies  cannot  have  been  made  later  than  the  first  two  months 
of  1697,  n.s.,  after  which  date  he  had  no  access  to  his  tools,  and 
if  they  were  designed  for  immediate  use,  they  should  bear  date  1696, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  time.  But  in  anticipation  of  the 
required  output  for  the  coming  year,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Roettier  sank  dies  in  readiness  for  many  months  to  come : consequently 
we  feel  no  surprise  at  the  delay  in  adopting  a new  bust. 

The  Treasury  Papers’1  supply  evidence  not  only  that  Roettier’s 
puncheons  were  used,  but  that  his  dies  were  copied  intentionally,  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  “ six  servants  ” who  had  worked  under  him 

1 Mini  Catalogue , vol.  i,  p.  133,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  15.  This  type  of  guinea  was  first 
issued  in  1697,  see  lot  890,  Montagu  collection. 

2 Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  43,  May  21st,  1697. 
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would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mint  officers,  whilst  the  property  seized 
in  his  house  included  a large  number  of  his  puncheons,  from  which 
they  could  prepare  fresh  dies.1 2  Let  us  turn  to  the  Treasury  Papers 
before  quoted,  and  we  notice  the  animus  which  lay  in  the  rivalry 
between  Harris  and  Roettier,  for  in  addressing  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  the  cuneator  accuses  this  officer  of  deception,-2  “ Yor  Petr  hath 
been  informed  that  Mr.  Harris  hath  engaged  himselfe  to  yor  Lordps  to 
make  his  Puncheons  as  good  as  your  Petr,  wh  he  has  not  performed 
haveing-  made  use  of  all  yr  Pet"  work  except  one  Shilling  Puncheon 
which  he  took  off  from  yor  Pet"  Dye,3 4  So  that  he  has  showed  nothing 
of  his  own  Art.”  This  accusation,  being  referred  on  May  26th  to  the 
consideration  and  report  of  the  Warden,  Master-Worker  and  Controller 
of  the  Mint,  elicits  the  reply  that : — “ We  know  not  how  far  Mr.  Harris 
may  haveengaged  himself  to  yor  Lordps  to  make  new  Puncheons  as  good 
as  Mr.  Roettiers,  but  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  engage  him 
(contrary  to  his  mind)  to  copy  after  Mr.  Roettiers  Puncheons  that  the 
money  may  be  all  alike  . . . “ We  most  humbly  submit  to 

yor  Lordps  great  wisdom  whether  he  shall  be  more  employed  as 
Engraver  in  his  Ma*'“  Mint,  or  allowed  a maintenance  here  till  Mr.  Harris 
shall  show  such  specimens  of  his  Art  as  he  may  have  promised  to 
yor  Lorclp5,  or  return  with  his  family  to  Brussells  his  native  country.” 
This  memorandum  produced  a counterblast  from  James  Roettier,  who 
asserted  “ That  Mr.  Harris,  as  in  the  report  (Contrary  to  his  mind),  hath 
copyed  after  me  that  the  mony  might  be  all  alike,  is  an  Excuse  Easily 
decided,  if  Yr  Lordspps  would  be  pleased  to  grant  an  Order  to  each  of 
us  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  show  the  difference  of  our  Art  to 
yo'  Lordspps,  that  accordingly  y'  Lordspps  may  make  use  of  the  ablest  for 
his  Matira  service.”5 

1 The  fact  that  he  was  paid  ^66  ioi.  for  those  which  were  seized,  besides  the  country 
dies,  shows  that  the  supply  was  large. 

2 Treasury  Papers,  voL  xlvi,  No.  43,  May  21st,  1697. 

3 I understand  that  this  process  is  possible  if  the  die  be  in  a perfect  state  of 
preservation. 

4 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  xlvi,  No.  43,  May  26th,  1697. 

6 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  xlvii,  No.  50. 
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The  fact  that  Roettier  did  not  go  to  Brussels  suggests  that  some 
encouragement  was  given  to  him  to  remain ; but  we  have  no  account  of 
a trial  of  skill  such  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
between  the  elder  Roettier  and  Thomas  Simon.  We  know,  however, 
that  Harris  was  able  to  satisfy  those  in  authority  that  if  he,  a seal-cutter, 
was  not  personally  able  to  fill  the  cuneator’s  place,  he  could  carry  on 
the  work  from  the  material  in  stock  until  such  time  as  his  probationer- 
engravers  could  supply  new  puncheons. 

Who  then  were  these  probationers  ? I have  too  long  trespassed 
on  your  patience  to  answer  this  question  now,  but  I will,  with  your 
permission,  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  volume,  and  discuss 
Roettier  s successors,  together  with  such  information  as  I have  been 
able  to  gather  concerning  the  medallic  portraiture  of  William  III. 


VOL.  VIII. 
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COLOURS  OF  THE  43RD  FOOT  (THE  MONMOUTHSHIRE  LIGHT  INFANTRY) 

IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  MONMOUTH. 


Plate  i. 


MEDALS  AND  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  43rd  FOOT, 
NOW  1st  BATTALION  OF  THE  OXFORDSHIRE  AND 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  LIGHT  INFANTRY. 


Bv  Major  William  J.  Freer,  D.L.,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 


HE  earliest  British  medal  which  can  be  termed  a war  medal 
was  that  issued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  a naval  reward 
in  connection  with  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  both  the 
contending  parties  awarded  military  medals  to  their  distinguished 
supporters,  and  the  “ Blake”  medal  was  issued  in  1653. 

For  the  Peninsular  War,  medals  in  gold  were  issued  to 
officers  only,  in  1808-9,  and  a gold  cross  was  also  awarded.  In 
former  times  medals  were  given  with  a very  sparing  hand — in 
contrast  to  the  lavish  distributions  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  whilst 
medals  for  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  were  granted  in  1816,  it  was  not 
until  1848  that  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War  received 
any  medallic  recognition  of  their  services  in  the  great  campaign. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  medals  of  a regiment  may  be  said  to  mark  its  history, 
but  since  that  date,  it  naturally  follows  that  a collection  of  the  medals 
awarded  to  officers  and  men  of  a particular  regiment  will  disclose  at  a 
glance  its  military  history. 

It  is  therefore  my  object  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
a short  account  of  the  origin  and  actions  of  the  43rd  Foot,  with 
illustrations  of  such  of  the  medals  awarded  to  it  as  have  come  within 
my  range. 

The  Regiment  was  raised  in  January,  1741,  by  order  of  King 
George  II.  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Fowke,  who  had  then 
recently  commanded  the  7th  Dragoons.  Seven  regiments  were  raised 
at  that  time  and  numbered  from  54  to  60,  of  which  this  was  the  54th. 
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In  1748,  it  was  sent  to  Minorca  under  Colonel  William  Graham, 
and  its  number  was  changed  from  the  54th  to  the  43rd.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  moved  to  Cork. 

On  April  the  25th,  1 757.  it  sailed  for  Halifax,  and  on  December 
the  7th  a detachment  marched  on  Renne,  Foret  River,  against  the 
French,  when  Captain  Pigott  was  shot,  and  the  advanced  guard  cut  off, 
but  Serjeant  Cockburn  gallantly  recovered  the  captain’s  laced  hat, 
watch,  fusil  and  purse,  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy’s  fire. 

On  May  the  12th,  1759,  the  Regiment  landed  at  Louisberg,  and 
the  Light  Company  was  inspected  by  General  Wolfe,  who  reported 
that  “ he  never  saw  greater  regularity,  closer  fire,  arms  better  levelled, 
or  less  disorder  in  any  regiment  since  he  had  been  an  officer.” 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  on  September  the  13th,  1759,  the  43rd 
was  greatly  distinguished  under  the  command  of  Major  Elliott.  Out 
of  a total  of  327  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  there  were  25  of  this 
regiment.  It  was  also  present  at  the  Battle  of  Sillery,  and  in  the 
expedition  against  Montreal. 

In  February,  1761,  Major  Elliott  and  a detachment  were  cast 
away  on  Sable  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  there,  in 
1842,  after  81  years,  a number  of  huts  were  found  under  a sand  drift, 
and  amongst  other  things  a brass  dog  collar  inscribed  “ Major  Elliott, 
43rd  Regt.,”  and  a halfpenny  of  George  II.  dated  1749. 

In  1762,  the  Regiment  was  engaged  at  Martinique  and  Havannah, 
and  its  numbers  were  reduced  from  380  to  240.  In  1764  it  returned 
to  England. 

In  1765,  it  was  reviewed  near  London  by  George  III. 

In  April,  1774,  the  43rd  returned  to  America,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  At  the  Battle  of  Bunkers  Hill  the 
52nd  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  for  the  first  time  acted  with  the  43rd, 
and  singularly  enough,  both  had  in  turn  been  numbered  “ the  54th,” 
to  be  eventually  changed  to  the  52nd  and  43rd  respectively. 

In  1782,  the  43rd  received  the  title  of  '‘The  Monmouthshire 
Regiment,”  and  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year. 

In  1793,  it  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  under  Colonel  Drummond, 
and  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia. 
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In  1795,  what  was  left  of  the  Regiment  returned  to  England 
under  Major  Dennis,  300  strong,  and  it  was  stationed  at  Monmouth. 
It  then  went  to  Exeter,  and  was  joined  by  a draft  of  500  men  from 
the  Londonderry  Fencibles  and  received  fresh  colours.  In  1796,  a 
draft  of  600  men  from  the  1 6th  Regiment  brought  the  43rd  to  its  full 
strength.  It  was  again  sent  to  the  West  Indies  under  Colonel 
Drummond,  and  in  1800  returned  to  England  only  300  strong. 

In  1803,  whilst  at  Guernsey,  the  Regiment  was  formed  into  a 
Corps  of  Light  Infantry,  and  in  the  next  year  it  was  brigaded  at 
Shorncliffe  with  the  52nd  and  95th,  where  it  was  joined  by  Captain 
William  Napier,  the  historian.  The  2nd  Battalion  was  then  formed 
under  Major  William  Sorel. 

In  1805,  a Regimental  School  was  established  under  Captain 
Gardiner.  Sir  John  Moore  was  in  command  of  the  force,  which  was 
thoroughly  instructed  in  drill  and  manoeuvring  with  the  52nd  and 
The  Rifles,  which  in  after  days  earned  these  regiments  a special 
reputation  in  the  British  Army. 

In  1807,  the  Regiment  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
In  1808,  the  2nd  Battalion  embarked  for  Spain,  and  on  landing  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Vimiera  in  Anstruther’s  Brigade  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  The  advanced  columns  of  the  French  were  composed  of 
ten  Swiss  regiments,  and  the  Corps  d’Elite  under  Junot.  The  43rd 
moved  up  to  support  the  52nd,  when  a desperate  conflict  took  place  ; 
and  as  the  sweep  of  the  round  shot  was  crushing  the  enemy’s  ranks  the 
43rd,  rallying  in  one  mass,  went  furiously  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  drove  it  back  in  confusion.  In  this  fight  the  Regiment 
suffered  severely,  losing  in  killed  and  wounded  6 officers  and  1 13  men — 
about  one-sixth  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  whole  British  force. 

On  November  the  6th  it  joined  Sir  John  Moore’s  force  at  Visac. 

Meanwhile  the  1st  Battalion,  on  returning  from  Denmark,  moved 
to  Colchester,  and  subsequently  embarking  at  Harwich,  sailed  to 
Falmouth,  where  it  joined  10,000  men  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
landed  at  Corunna,  being  brigaded  under  General  Crawford  with  the 
1 st  Battalion  of  the  95th  Rifles,  and  joined  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Majorga  on  December  the  20th. 
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On  the  2 1 st  the  Combat  of  Sahagun  occurred.  Moore  intended 
to  attack  Soult,  but  hearing  that  Napoleon  was  advancing  from  Madrid 
with  overwhelming  numbers,  he  decided  to  at  once  retreat  on  Corunna. 
This  Battalion  formed  part  of  the  rear  guard.  At  Benevente  there 
was  another  cavalry  skirmish,  which  resulted  to  the  credit  of  Lord 
Paget  and  the  Light  Dragoons.  During  this  retreat  Sergeant  William 
Newman  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  with  about  ioo  sick,  held  the  French 
in  check  near  the  village  of  Betanzos,  and  enabled  some  400  sick  who 
could  march  to  join  the  main  body.  For  this  he  was  given  a commission 
in  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  awarded  him  ^50  in  testimony  of  his  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct. 

Until  the  Battle  of  Corunna  was  fought  on  January  the  16th,  1809, 
the  2nd  Battalion  occupied  the  suburb  of  St.  Lucia.  On  the  14th  the 
transports  from  Vigo  entered  the  harbour,  and  the  artillery,  with  the 
exception  of  one  brigade,  the  sick,  and  all  other  encumbrances  were  at 
once  embarked.  The  brigade  to  which  the  43rd  was  attached  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  in  the  night,  with  that  great  deliberation  and 
regularity  which  earned  for  it  a lasting  fame.  Returning  within  the 
works  of  the  town,  it  held  them  during  the  17th.  The  loss  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  received  his  mortal  wound  during  the  carrying 
of  the  village  of  Elvira,  caused  profound  grief,  and  especially  amongst 
the  regiments  who  served  under  him.  The  loss  oi  the  2nd  Battalion 
was  181  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  of  the  1st  Battalion 
1 captain  and  66  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

On  March  the  23rd  the  Regiment,  after  landing  at  Plymouth, 
reached  Colchester.  On  June  the  1 8th  the  2nd  Battalion  took  part  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Walcheren  under  Admiral  Sir  R.  Strachan 
and  General  Lord  Chatham,  and  lost  half  its  numbers  from  fever.  This 
force  of  40,000  men  wasted  there  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
Spain  at  that  time,  and  the  operations  caused  much  unfavourable 
comment  on  its  leaders. 

In  the  spring  of  1809  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  for  Lisbon  in 
the  “ Surveillant,”  Captain  Sir  G.  Collier.  A company  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  43rd,  under  Lieutenant  George  Brown,  distinguished 
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themselves  in  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  had  ten  killed  and 
wounded. 

On  May  the  29th  the  1st  Battalion,  under  Colonel  Gifford, 
embarked  with  the  1st  Battalions  of  the  52nd  and  95th  and  landed  in 
the  Tagus  on  June  the  28th. 

On  July  the  24th  these  three  regiments,  under  General  Robert 
Crawford,  left  Coria  for  Talavera,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  marched 
sixty-six  miles  in  thirty  hours,  arriving  but  one  day  too  late  for  the 
battle  of  Talavera.  In  the  action,  however,  the  detachments  of  the 
regiment  under  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Brockman  formed  on  a hill 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  position,  and  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  a formidable  attack.  Lieutenant  Brown  was  wounded,  and 
Captain  Gardiner  killed.  After  this  the  three  regiments  above 
mentioned  were  formed  into  the  celebrated  Light  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  Robert  Crawford.  On  January  the  3rd,  1810,  the 
43rd  arrived  at  Pinhel,  close  to  the  Coa,  where  it  was  cantoned. 
Lord  Wellington  was  then  forming  his  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
entrenchments  and  redoubts,  covering  more  than  500  square  miles  ot 
mountainous  country  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Atlantic.  These 
works  were  occupied  by  80,000  men,  of  which  30,000  were  British. 

On  April  the  27th  the  1st  Battalion  marched  to  Almeida,  and  on 
to  Gallegos,  remaining  there  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  June  the  11th  the  trenches  were  opened,  and 
on  July  the  10th  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  24th  the  Light  Division  under  Crawford  fought  the 
combat  of  the  Coa.  Of  this,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Lieut.-Colonel) 
Henry  Booth,  writing  to  his  brother  in  England,  says: — “Colonel 
Hall,  who  had  joined  us  to  take  command  the  preceding  day,  was 
killed,  and  also  Captain  Ewen  Cameron  and  Lieutenant  Mason,  a fine 
young  lad  of  seventeen.  Wounded  : Captain  [afterwards  Colonel] 
Lloyd,  Captains  J.  W.  Hall,  William  Napier  [the  historian],  Shaw 
and  Deshon,  Lieutenants  McDiarmid,  Hamest,  Johnson,  Stevenson, 
Frederick,  and  J.  P.  Hopkins  [afterwards  Sir  John  P.  Hopkins]. 
Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  130.” 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  Light  Division  returned  to. 
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Busaco,  where  the  43rd  and  52nd  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  a small 
plateau  just  behind  a steep  portion  of  the  mountain  range.  On  the 
French  crowning  the  ridge,  they  were  charged  by  the  two  regiments 
with  great  loss. 

On  March  the  12th,  181 1,  was  the  Combat  of  Redinha,  and  on  the 
1 1 th  that  of  Cazal  Novo.  The  52nd,  during  a fog,  found  themselves 
amongst  the  French  outposts,  and  nearly  captured  Marshal  Ney.  The 
Light  Division,  led  by  Captain  W.  Napier,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
and  six  companies  of  the  43rd  were  pushed  forward  by  Lord  Wellington. 
This  action  led  to  the  retirement  of  Ney’s  forces. 

On  April  the  3rd  the  Battle  of  Sabugal  was  fought,  in  which 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Hopkins  took  possession  of  an  eminence,  repulsing 
various  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Hopkins  reports : “ I was  quite 
separated  from  the  Regiment  under  Colonel  Patrickson,  and  had  about 
100  men  in  the  Company.  The  two  subalterns  with  me  were  William 
Freer  and  Henry  Oglander,  both  most  excellent  officers.  I reserved 
my  fire  until  the  French  neared  the  hill,  when  I opened  upon  them, 
and  caused  them  to  retire  in  some  disorder ; they  again  re-formed  and 
advanced,  with  the  drummer  beating  the  pas-de-charge,  the  officer  in 
command  some  paces  to  the  front  leading  his  men  to  the  hill.  William 
Freer  asked  permission  to  go  forward  and  engage  him  personally. 
This  I of  course  refused,  as  his  presence  with  the  company  was  more 
important.  We  then  charged  and  captured  the  French  howitzer.  I 
then  directed  William  Freer  to  wheel  the  company  into  sections, 
as  I intended  to  rejoin  the  regiment.  He  was  struck  down  by  a shot 
in  his  face,  but  persevered  in  marching.”  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  in 
describing  Hopkins,  referred  to  him  as  “one  of  the  finest  soldiers”  he 
ever  beheld,  and  believed  that,  so  far  as  one  man  could  decide  a battle, 
Hopkins  decided  the  Battle  of  Sabugal. 

Lord  Wellington  said  that  : “ Sabugal  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  actions  that  British  troops  were  ever  engaged  in,  and  ought 
to  be  cherished  and  registered  in  history  as  a lasting  tribute  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  soldier.  The  43rd  Regiment  under  Major 
Patrickson  particularly  distinguished  themselves  ” 

The  Light  Division  was  engaged  in  the  fight  of  Fuentes  d’Onor 
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on  May  the  3rd,  in  which  the  British  lost  1,500  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  French,  under  Massena,  more  than  double  that  number.  On 
May  the  12th  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  raised,  and  on  the  1 6th  the 
Battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  and  won  by  British  valour. 

The  Light  Division  then  occupied  its  old  position  at  Gallegos  until 
June  6th.  Here  it  received  a draft  of  373  men  from  the  2nd  Battalion. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  invested  on  January  the  8th,  1812,  and  on  the 
19th  the  place  was  carried.  In  the  assault  100  men  of  the  43rd  were 
led  by  Captain  James  Ferguson  and  Lieutenants  Bramwell,  Steel,  and 
O’Connell,  the  whole  attacking  force  being  under  Major  Napier  of 
the  52nd.  Israel  Wild,  of  the  43rd,  was  the  first  man  to  mount  the 
head  of  the  fausse  braie.  Lieutenant  Bramwell  was  killed,  and 
50  others  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  1 8th  Badajoz  was  besieged,  the  43rd  there  relieving  the 
88th  (Connaught  Rangers),  and  the  43rd  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
storming  of  the  works  on  April  the  6th.  It  lost  20  officers  and 
335  sergeants  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  Amongst  those  killed 
were  Colonel  Charles  McLeod  and  Lieutenants  Harvest,  Taggart,  and 
E.  L.  Hodgson,  and  of  the  wounded  were  Major  John  Wells,  Captains 
Ferguson,  Johnson,  and  Strode,  and  several  lieutenants,  amongst  whom 
were  William  Freer  (whose  right  arm  was  amputated),  H.  Oglander 
(who  lost  his  left  arm),  and  Edward  Freer.  Colonel  McLeod  was 
only  twenty-seven  years  of  age  ; and  a monument  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  brother  officers  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  July  the  21st  the  British,  under  Wellington,  crossed  the 
Tonnes  and  took  position  off  St.  Christoval.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  Marmont  made  a sudden  movement  to  the  left  to  endeavour  to 
cut  the  British  communications  with  Portugal.  Wellington  immediately 
attacked,  which  opened  the  first  general  action  during  the  war  in  which 
he  took  the  initiative. 

In  the  Battle  of  Salamanca  the  43rd  led  the  heavy  column 
employed  to  drive  back  General  Foy’s  division  and  seize  the  ford  of 
Huerta.  The  43rd  marched  three  miles  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  action 
earned  the  special  encomiums  of  Lord  Wellington.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  a Sunday,  and  lasted  six  hours. 
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On  August  1 2th  the  Light  Division,  including  the  43rd  under 
the  command  of  Major  Napier,  entered  Madrid.  2,000  French 
surrendered,  and  20,000  stand  of  arms,  180  pieces  of  artillery,  two 
eagles,  and  the  stores  fell  into  our  hands. 

On  November  the  12th  the  whole  army  assembled  at  Salamanca, 
and  on  the  14th  moved  towards  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  enemy  having 
crossed  two  leagues  above  that  town,  the  Light  Division  acting  as 
rear  guard.  Next  morning,  as  the  men  were  roasting  acorns  after  a 
thoroughly  wet  night,  an  officer  of  the  43rd  saw  French  cavalry 
stealing  through  the  wood,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Lord  Wellington 
rode  up  to  No.  1 Company  of  that  regiment  and  said,  “The  enemy 
must  not  cross  here.”  And  well  did  the  43rd  do  their  duty  at  the 
combat  of  the  Huebra.  They,  however,  suffered  heavily,  for 
Lieutenant  Rideout  was  killed  and  Lieutenant  Baillie  wounded,  in 
addition  to  some  30  rank  and  file  killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Rideout,  who  was  much  liked  in  the  regiment,  was  buried  beside 
General  Crawford  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  Light  Division  then  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Gallegos. 
Private  theatricals  were  in  full  force,  and  the  43rd  earned  a popular 
reputation  in  this  respect.  The  play-bills  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  spirit  of  our  army  even  during  the  most  arduous  of  campaigns. 
From  them  we  gather  that  on  Saturday  evening,  March  the  6th,  1813, 
at  the  Light  Division’s  Theatre  was  performed  “ Fortune’s  Frolic.” 
The  parts  of  Robin  Roughhead,  the  clown,  and  Dolly  being  taken  by 
Lieutenants  Hennel,  Havelock,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Gore  of  the  43rd  : 
after  which  the  farce  of  “Raising  the  Wind”  was  given,  the  con- 
tributions from  the  43rd  being  by  Lieutenants  Pattenson  (Plainway), 
Hennel  (Sam),  Considine  (Richard),  Edward  Freer  (Peggy),  and 
Captain  Holkirk  (Miss  Durable),  whilst  “ No  admittance  behind  the 
scenes,  Vivat  Wellington,  Printed  at  Freneda,”  added  quaint  military 
humour  to  the  bill.  On  June  the  1st  the  Light  Division  passed  the 
Douro,  and  encamped  by  the  Toro,  and  the  Battle  of  Vittoria  followed 
on  the  2 1 st,  the  43rd  as  usual  being  in  the  thick  of  it ; but  fortunately 
their  loss  was  small. 

The  Light  Division  crossed  the  Bidassoa  on  July  the  27th,  and 
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011  August  the  1st  marched  forty  miles  in  nineteen  hours  in  pursuit 
of  the  French. 

The  43rd  also  took  part  in  the  second  assault  and  storming  of 
St.  Sebastian  on  August  the  3rd.  Lieutenant  O’Connel  led  the 
stormers  and  was  killed  at  the  breach.  Out  of  33  forming  the 
detachment  only  5 remained  unhurt. 

At  this  time  the  rank  of  colour-sergeant  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  and  ten  sergeants  of  the  43rd  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  were  selected,  namely,  William  Fitzpatrick,  Richard 
Griffiths,  Aaron  and  Moses  Loveman,  Samuel  Rand  (afterwards 
quartermaster  of  the  Regiment  and  a Knight  of  Windsor),  Morgan 
Jones,  Ewan  Cameron  and  Thomas  Blood  (the  two  last  named  after- 
wards receiving  their  commissions),  Samuel  Armitage  and  William 
Pardoe. 

On  October  the  7th  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  was  effected,  and 
on  the  9th  the  43rd  played  a glorious  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  in 
the  taking  of  the  Little  Rhune.  No  better  account  of  this  battle  can 
be  wished  than  that  given  by  Lieutenant  McLeod  of  the  43rd  (after- 
wards a Military  Knight  of  Windsor),  written  on  December  the  12th, 
1813:— 

“After  breakfast,  at  2 a.m.,  when  we  had  some  very  thick  American 
biscuits  which  we  ate  heartily,  Wyndham  Madden  observed  they  would 
turn  a bullet,  and  put  one  into  the  breast  of  his  jacket.  Early  in  the 
day  the  biscuit  was  shattered  to  pieces,  turning  the  direction  of  the 
bullet  from  as  gallant  and  true  a heart  as  ever  beat  under  a British 
uniform.  Another  bullet  passed  through  Madden’s  left  arm  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  We  started  at  3,  ascended  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  halted  within  a short  distance  of  La  Petite  Rhune, 
and  lay  down  in  close  column  to  await  the  signal  of  attack.  At 
sunrise  a gun  was  fired  ; General  Kempt  mounted  his  horse  and  said, 
‘ Now  43rd,  let  me  see  what  you  will  do  this  morning.’  We  got 
within  forty  yards  of  the  redoubt,  and  fired  behind  some  rocks  at  the 
French.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Napier  and  the  supports  came  up,  I gave 
the  order  to  advance,  and  we  all  dashed  forward  with  a cheer.  On 
approaching  the  top  of  the  ridge,  again  I saw  General  Kempt,  who  had 
been  wounded,  with  a portion  of  the  43rd,  and  we  charged.  I saw 
the  enemy  waver,  then  spring  out  of  the  redoubt,  and  retire  downhill 
at  a rapid  pace.  I now  learned  that  Considine  had  his  thigh  broken 
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by  a bullet,  and  that  Murchison  had  been  struck  fatally  by  another 
musket  ball,  which  carried  him  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  our 
vantage  ground  we  looked  over  an  extent  of  about  twenty  miles, 
occupied  by  the  two  armies,  and  the  sight  was  truly  grand.  The 
French  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  at  every  favourable  spot.  But 
the  British  were  not  to  be  denied,  and  went  in  to  win,  and  in  short 
carried  everything  before  them,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance 
they  met  with.  While  looking  round,  William  Freer  came  up  and 
enquired  anxiously  for  his  brother  Edward.1  Seeing  that  something 
was  amiss,  he  turned  round  saying,  ‘ I see  how  it  is,’  and  started  off 
to  the  rear,  where  his  worst  fears  were  too  soon  confirmed,  his  brother 
having  been  shot  through  the  head.  Both  brothers  were  fine, 
courageous  fellows,  and  much  liked  in  the  Regiment.” 

I now  quote  from  Napier’s  Peninsula  War,  1886  edition,  vol.  v, 
P-  383  : — 

“ From  some  oversight  the  dispatches  did  but  scant  and  tardy 
justice  to  the  Light  Division.  Acting  alone,  for  Longa  went  off 
towards  Ascain  and  scarcely  fired  a shot,  that  Division,  only  4,700 
strong,  first  carried  the  smaller  Rhune,  defended  by  Barbot,  and  then 
beat  Taupin  from  the  main  position,  thus  driving  superior  numbers 
from  the  strongest  works,  and  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
force  directed  against  Clausel,  those  matchless  veterans  defeated  one- 
third  of  his  corps.  Many  brave  men  they  lost,  and  of  two  who  fell  I 
will  speak.  The  first,  low  in  rank,  for  he  was  but  a lieutenant,  rich  in 
honour,  for  he  bore  many  scars,  was  young  of  days.  He  was  only 
nineteen,  and  he  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges  than  he  could 
count  years.  So  slight  in  person,  and  of  such  surpassing  and  delicate 
beauty  that  the  Spaniards  often  thought  him  a girl  dressed  in  man’s 
clothing,  he  was  so  vigorous,  so  active,  so  brave,  that  the  most  daring 
and  experienced  veterans  watched  his  look  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
implicitly  following  where  he  led  would,  like  children,  obey  his  slightest 
sign  in  the  most  difficult  situations.  His  education  was  incomplete, 
yet  were  his  material  powers  so  happy  that  the  keenest  and  best 
furnished  intellects  shrank  from  an  encounter  of  wit,  and  every  thought 
and  aspiration  was  proud  and  noble,  indicating  future  greatness  if 
destiny  had  so  willed  it.  Such  was  Edward  Freer  of  the  43rd.  The 

1 Edward  Gardner  Freer  joined  the  Regiment  as  ensign  April  4th,  1809  ; lieutenant 
June  1 2th,  1810  ; present  at  The  Coa,  Sabugal,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  "Vera,  Vittoria.  Killed  at  the  Nivelle,  November  10th,  1813.  There 
is  a tablet  to  his  memory  in  Oakham  Church. 
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night  before  the  battle  he  had  that  strange  anticipation  of  coming 
death  so  often  felt  by  military  men.  He  was  struck  with  three  balls 
at  the  first  storming  of  the  Rhune  rocks,  and  the  sternest  soldiers  wept 
when  they  saw  him  fall. 

“ On  the  same  day  and  at.  the  same  hour  was  killed  Colonel 
Thomas  Lloyd.  He,  likewise,  had  been  a long  time  in  the  43rd. 
Under  him  Freer  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  ; but  in 
the  course  of  the  war  promotion  had  placed  Lloyd  at  the  head  of  the 
94th,  and  it  was  leading  that  regiment  that  he  fell.  In  him  also  were 
combined  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind ; graceful 
symmetry,  herculean  strength,  and  a countenance  frank  and  majestic 
gave  the  true  index  of  his  nature.  For  his  capacity  was  great  and 
commanding,  and  his  military  knowledge  extensive,  both  from 
experience  and  study.  Of  his  mirth  and  wit,  well  known  in  the  army, 
it  only  need  be  said  that  he  used  the  latter  without  offence,  yet  so  as 
to  increase  his  ascendancy  over  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse, 
for  though  gentle  he  was  ambitious,  valiant,  and  conscious  of  fitness 
for  great  exploits,  and,  like  Freer,  was  prescient  of  and  predicted  his 
own  fall,  but  with  no  abatement  of  courage ; for  when  he  received  the 
mortal  wound,  a most  painful  one,  he  would  not  suffer,  himself  to  be 
moved,  and  remained  to  watch  the  battle,  making  observations  upon 
its  changes  until  death  came.  It  was  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  that 
the  good,  the  brave,  the  generous  Lloyd  died. 

“Tributes  to  his  merits  have  been  published  by  Wellington  and 
by  one  of  his  own  poor  soldiers1  ; by  the  highest  and  by  the  lowest, 
to  their  testimony  I add  mine.  Let  those  who  served  on  equal  terms 
with  him  say  whether  in  aught  it  has  exaggerated  his  deserts.” 

In  this  action  the  43rd  lost  2 captains,  2 lieutenants,  2 sergeants 
and  7 rank  and  file  killed,  4 lieutenants,  1 ensign,  8 sergeants,  and 
50  rank  and  file  wounded.  Of  the  officers  Captain  Thomas  Capel 
and  Lieutenant  Edward  Freer  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  Captain 
Robert  Murchison  and  Lieutenant  Angrove  died  of  their  wounds  ; 
whilst  Lieutenants  James  Considine,  Wyndham  Madden,  William 
Freer,  and  Hennel,  and  Ensign  Rowley  Hill  were  wounded.  Major 
Napier  received  a clasp  and  the  brevet  of  Lieut. -Colonel  for  his 
distinguished  conduct. 

On  December  the  10th  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Nive.  The  battle  began  with  the  driving  in  of  a picket 


1 The  Eventful  Life  of  a Sergeant. 
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of  the  43rd  under  Lieutenant  Cooke.  One  company  of  this  regiment 
having  held  its  ground  in  front  of  Bassussary  too  doggedly  was 
surrounded,  but  escaped  under  Duncan  Cameron  by  charging  through 
to  the  rear.  The  rest  of  the  43rd  held  the  churchyard  with  two 
mountain  guns  placed  to  the  left  of  the  church. 

On  the  1 ith  and  12th  the  fight  continued,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  latter  day  a dozen  men  were  reported  missing,  and  were  found  by 
the  patrol  in  a small  house  eating  apples,  on  most  amicable  terms  with 
about  as  many  French  soldiers,  also  of  the  43rd  Regiment,  but  of  the 
French  army.  The  truants  returned  with  crammed  haversacks  to 
their  quarters.  On  the  13th  Soult  attacked  Hill's  corps  at  St.  Pierre, 
when  both  sides  fought  as  if  determined  that  the  struggle  should  wind 
up,  in  brilliant  style,  the  three  days’  combat  of  the  Nive.  The  enemy, 
driven  back  at  all  points,  never  again  resumed  the  offensive,  nor  was 
the  British  army  further  disturbed  by  petty  affairs.  It  was  a notable 
battle,  won  by  the  British  General. 

Soult  arrived  at  Toulouse  on  March  the  24th,  1814,  and  on  April 
the  10th  the  battle  of  Toulouse  commenced  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  heights  of  Pugade,  but  the  2nd  Brigade  of 
the  Light  Division  stopped  the  pursuit.  By  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
6th  Division  had  gained  the  French  position  and  took  a redoubt, 
whilst  the  4th  Division  turned  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  The  P’rench 
made  a desperate  attempt  to  retake  the  great  redoubt  but  failed,  and 
Lord  Wellington  entered  the  town  in  triumph  on  the  12th.  Six  weeks 
after  this  the  army  marched  for  Bordeaux  and  embarked  for  Plymouth, 
which  it  reached  on  July  the  23rd. 

The  training  enforced  by  Sir  John  Moore  had  in  every  respect 
conduced  to  produce  a perfect  soldier.  He  devised  many  improve- 
ments in  drill,  discipline,  dress,  arms  and  formations  of  the  three 
infantry  regiments  which  served  under  him,  namely,  the  43rd,  52nd, 
and  Rifles.  Sir  William  Napier  records  with  pride  that  “ they  sent 
forth  a larger  number  of  distinguished  officers  than  any  three  regi- 
ments in  the  world.” 

After  three  months’  rest  the  1st  Battalion  sailed  for  America,  and 
part  of  the  43rd  joined  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans  on  January 
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the  5th,  1815,  in  which  it  suffered  great  loss.  Peace  having  been 
signed  before  this  at  Ghent,  the  43rd  sailed  for  England  on  April 
the  8th. 

On  June  the  1 6th  the  Regiment  sailed  for  Ostend,  and  reached 
Ghent  on  the  19th,  too  late  for  Waterloo,  and  at  Christmas  marched 
from  Melun  to  Paris.  On  October  the  23rd,  1818,  the  whole  of  the 
British,  Hanoverian,  Saxon,  and  Danish  contingents,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  were  reviewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Valenciennes. 

The  43rd  returned  to  England,  when  its  establishment  was 
reduced  by  140  men.  When  Colonel  Napier  left  the  regiment  a 
sword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  officers  past  and  present. 

Hitherto  the  colours  of  the  Regiment — The  United  Red  and  White 
Rose — had  borne  only  the  names — 

Quebec  1759.  Mysore.1  Hindoostan.1 

But  in  March,  1821,  permission  was  given  by  the  King  for 
the  following  names,  in  addition  to  other  devices,  to  be  borne  on 
the  colours  : — 


Corunna. 

Vimiera. 

Busaco. 

Fuentes  d’Onor. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Badajoz. 


Salamanca. 

Vittoria. 

Nivelle. 

Nive. 

Toulouse. 

Peninsula. 


In  subsequent  years  these  were  increased  by — 


Orthes.1 

Waterloo. 

South  Africa  1851-2-3. 

Delhi.1 

Quebec. 

Martinique,  1762-1794. 
Havannah. 


Mysore. 

Hindoostan. 

Pyrenees. 

New  Zealand. 

South  Africa  1900-02. 
Relief  of  Kimberley. 
Paardeberg. 


1 These  names  belong  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  the  52nd  Foot,  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry. 
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In  1824  the  Regiment  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  remained 
until  1827,  when  they  landed  at  Lisbon  on  February  the  5th.  In 
1828  they  returned  to  the  Rock. 

On  June  the  29th,  1830,  by  the  death  of  Li'eut.-Col.  William 
Haverfield,  Major  Henry  Booth  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Regiment.  On  December  the  17th  the  43rd  returned  to  England, 
landing  on  January  the  2nd,  1831,  and  marching  on  the  5th  to 
Winchester  Barracks,  where  it  was  detained  until  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  down  from  London  to  inspect  his  old  and  tried  corps. 

The  Regiment  was  quartered  in  Ireland  from  1832  to  1835,  when 
it  sailed  on  June  the  4th  for  New  Brunswick. 

In  1837  the  43rd  took  an  active  part  in  quelling  the  Canadian 
Revolt.  With  the  thermometer  ranging  from  20°  to  30°  below  zero, 
this  regiment  marched  through  the  wilds  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Lower  Canada.  The  march  which  commenced  on  December  1 1 th, 
1838,  occupied  18  days,  inclusive  of  a halt  or  two,  and  the  distance 
covered  was  370  miles. 

Col.  Booth  and  his  officers  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  exploits, 
for  when  the  march  was  reported  to  the  Iron  Duke,  he  remarked  that 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  feats  ever  performed,  and  the  only  military 
achievement  by  a British  officer  that  he  really  envied.  In  May,  1841, 
Col.  Booth  died  whilst  on  leave'  of  absence  in  England.  He  had 
served  in  the  Regiment  thirty-five  years  of  a life  of  fifty-one. 

In  March,  1846,  the  Regiment  sailed  from  Halifax’to  Portsmouth, 
and  whilst  at  Dover  several  of  the  officers  rowed  a racing  gig  to- 
Boulogne,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  locality. 

On  March  the  22nd,  1847,  at  Portsmouth,  new  colours  were 
presented  to  the  Regiment  by  Lady  Pakenham,  wife  of  Sir  Hercules 
Pakenham,  K.C.B.,  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  District  and  Colonel  of  the 
43rd,  the  Rev.  Wyndham  Carlyon  Madden,  an  old  officer  of  the 
Regiment,  and  at  the  time  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Fareham,. 
officiating.  The  old  colours  were  presented  to  Sir  Hercules. 

In  September,  1851,  the  Regiment,  under  Col.  H.  Skipwith,  left 
Cork  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landing  at  East  London,  whence  it 
marched  to  King  William’s  Town,  where  it  received  a cordial  welcome 
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from  the  Governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Kaffir  War  in  1852. 

At  the  engagement  of  Bailey’s  Grave,  Sergeant  Davidson, 
with  several  men  of  the  43rd,  was  killed.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Keiskamma  Hoek,  where  a tablet  has  since  been  erected  to  his 
memory. 

On  February  the  26th  H.M.S.  “Birkenhead”  was  wrecked  off 
Point  Danger.  A sergeant  and  forty  privates  of  this  regiment  went 
down  with  the  ship.  As  the  vessel  was  just  sinking,  the  commander 
called  out  “ All  who  can  swim  make  for  the  boats.”  Lieut.  Giradot  of  the 
43rd,  and  Captain  Wright  of  the  91st,  however,  implored  the  men  not 
to  do  so,  as  the  women  and  children  would  inevitably  be  swamped — all 
went  down  together.  As  the  last  vestige  of  the  ship  disappeared  Lieut. 
Giradot  dived,  and  on  coming  up  secured  what  had  been  a cabin  door, 
and  subsequently  joined  four  or  five  men  on  a bundle  of  spars.  One 
man  could  not  swim,  so  Giradot,  although  he  was  well  nigh  exhausted 
from  having  been  ten  hours  in  the  water,  helped  to  save  him.  After 
drifting  ashore  in  a deplorable  condition  they  walked  to  a farm  twelve 
miles  off,  but  only  four,  including  Giradot,  arrived. 

During  the  two  years,  including  the  twenty-eight  men  lost  in  the 
“ Birkenhead,”  the  43rd  lost  three  officers  and  about  eighty  men.  On 
November  the  28th,  1853,  the  Regiment  sailed  for  Madras,  where  it 
arrived  on  January  the  30th,  1854.  On  December  the  24th  there  was 
a parade  at  Bangalore  when  the  medals  for  the  Kaffir  War  were 
distributed. 

During  the  months  of  the  Mutiny  the  Regiment  was  then  in  India 
and  early  engaged.  On  J une  the  3rd,  1 858,  eight  companies  marched  to 
Kirwee,  which  was  reached  on  the  7th,  where  the  Rajah  surrendered 
and  forty-two  lacs  of  rupees  in  coin  were  captured. 

On  January  the  2nd,  1859,  Private  Henry  Addison  was  severely 
wounded  in  rescuing  Captain  Osborne,  political  agent  at  Rewah.  For 
this  Addison  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

On  May  the  14th,  1861,  when  at  Fort  George,  the  43rd  was 
paraded  for  the  presentation  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  medals  by 
Major-General  McCleverty. 
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In  September,  1863,  the  Regiment  was  ordered  for  active  service 
in  New  Zealand,  where  five  companies  of  the  43rd  under  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Booth  took  part  in  the  “Assault  of  the  Gate  Pa,”  on  April 
the  28th,  1864.  In  this  attack  Colonel  Booth  and  six  other  officers  of 
the  Regiment  were  killed.  Colour-Sergeant  W.  B.  Garland  received 
the  medal  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  and  an  annuity  of  ^15; 
whilst  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  G.  Garland,  Ensigns  S.P.T.  Nichol,  William 
Clark,  and  J.  P.  Garland,  Sergeant  W.  Garland  and  three  men  were 
publicly  thanked  by  H.R. H.  The  Field- Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief. 

The  Regiment,  now  under  Major  Synge,  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment at  “ Te  Ranga,”  on  June  the  21st,  in  which  Captains  F.  A. 
Smith,  who  was  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  H.  J. 
Berners  were  wounded,  the  former  very  severely. 

On  March  the  21st,  1865,  Major  Colville  was  promoted  to  Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel  and  Captain  F.  A.  Smith  to  Brevet  Major,  the  latter 
receiving  the  Victoria  Cross. 

On  March  27th,  1866,  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Synge  was 
inspected  by  Major-General  Chute  at  New  Auckland,  and  returning 
home  reached  Portsmouth  on  July  4th.  Present  under  arms  : 


Colonel. 

Captains. 

Subalterns. 

Staff. 

Sergeants. 

I 

Bugles. 

Rank  and  File. 

1 

IO 

16 

5 

1 

40 

is 

And  at 

the  depot  a 

it  Winchester 

— 

1 

4 

— 

II 

4 

234 

On  December  24th,  1867,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
entitled  to  the  Banda  and  Kirwee  prize  money  received  their  first 
instalment  at  Aldershot,  a private’s  share  being  £ 50,  and  that  of  a 
sergeant  £100.  About  120  received  the  awards. 
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On  the  third  of  June,  1873,  a detachment  of  the  43rd  at 
Malapurnum,  India,  was  engaged  with  a band  of  Moplah  fanatics. 
Captain  Vesey,  in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Williamson  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  of  Madras  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  acted  on  the  emergency,  and  so  quelled  the  disturbance  on  the 
first  day  of  its  existence. 

In  1881,  the  43rd  and  52nd  were  united  under  the  title  of  the 
Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry. 

In  December,  1884,  a detachment  of  the  1st  Battalion  under 
Captain  C.  J.  Curtis  was  again  employed  in  the  suppression  of  a Moplah 
disturbance.  Private  L.  Barrett  received  the  medal  for  distinguished 
conduct  for  taking  a charge  of  dynamite  to  blow  up  part  of  Trikaleur 
Temple,  in  which  the  Moplahs  had  fortified  themselves,  and,  on  the 
fuse  going  out,  standing  under  a heavy  fire  whilst  he  relit  it. 

In  1899  the  Regiment  sailed  for  South  Africa  for  the  Boer  War, 
and  formed  part  of  Lord  Roberts’s  Field  Force.  It  was  614  strong  in 
the  6th  Division,  under  Lieut. -General  T.  Kelly-Kenny,  being  part  of 
the  13th  Brigade  under  Major-General  E.  C.  Knox,  which  Division 
on  February  10th,  1900,  was  at  Modder  River. 

In  the  engagement  at  Klip  Kraal — on  February  the  1 6th,  1900— in 
the  great  flank  march  after  Cronje,  Hanney  started  at  4.30  a.m.  with  the 
Mounted  Infantry,  and  towards  6 a.m.  Captain  Chester- Master,  with  an 
advanced  screen  of  Rimington’s  Guides,  noticed  a cloud  of  dust 
rising  behind  the  broken  kopjes  to  his  right  front.  He  at  once  sent 
back  to  Hanney,  who  however,  insisted  on  waiting  for  Knox.  During 
the  half-hour’s  delay  Cronje  occupied  the  line  of  kopjes  with  a strong 
rear  guard. 

The  Mounted  Infantry,  attempting  to  get  round  the  Boer  left,  were 
thrown  into  confusion  and  withdrawn  by  Knox.  The  Oxfordshire 
Light  Infantry  and  the  81st  Battery  were  sent  forward,  and  supported 
by  the  West  Ridings,  cleared  the  Boers  out  of  brushwood  and  dongas. 
The  enemy’s  rearguard  retired  and  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry 
recrossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  kopjes  on  the  south.  The  43rd 
lost  52  men  out  of  100  casualties,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
day. 
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On  February  the  1 Sth,  the  Regiment  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Paardeberg,  at  which  out  of  10,000  men  engaged,  20  officers  and  300 
men  were  killed,  and  52  officers  and  890  men  wounded.  This  was  the 
best  fought  battle  in  the  War. 

The  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  was  also  engaged  at  Kitchener’s 
Kopje  on  February  the  20th. 

On  June  the  6th,  1900,  Lord  Roberts  ordered  General  Kelly-Kenny 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Kroonstadt  with  the  Buffs,  Oxfordshire 
Light  Infantry,  some  Yeomanry,  and  the  17th  Battery,  all  under  the 
command  of  General  C.  E.  Knox.  On  June  the  14th,  the  43rd,  with 
two  guns,  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the  Boers  who  had  attacked  the 
post  at  Virginia  Siding,  which  had  been  well  held  by  Colonel  Capper 
and  a mixed  force  of  some  750  men. 

On  August  the  6th,  the  43rd,  under  General  Knox,  took  part  in  the 
first  of  the  “ De  Wet  Drives  "into  the  North-Western  Free  State. 
On  July  ioth,  1901,  under  Colonel  Western,  120  of  the  43rd  joined  in 
the  great  Free  State  Drive.  Smuts  and  10  Boers  escaped,  and  whilst 
only  17  Boers  were  killed  or  wounded,  259  were  taken  prisoners,  814 
wagons  captured,  186,000  sheep  seized  or  destroyed,  and  21,000  cattle 
driven  off  the  veld. 

During  the  war  a mounted  company  of  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry  was  formed,  and  joined  to  the  Sth  Corps  of  Mounted 
Infantry  under  Colonel  W.  C.  Ross,  which  also  served  in  the 
1st  Brigade  under  General  Hutton. 

The  43rd  was  present  at  the  following  engagements : — Klip 
Kraal,  Paardeberg,  Driefontein.  Vet  River,  Zand  River,  Doom  Kop, 
Ladybrand,  Bothaville,  and  the  1st  De  Wet  hunt.  It  was  in  South 
Africa  from  January,  1900,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its  total  loss  was  : 
killed,  3 officers  and  1 1 2 men  ; wounded,  8 officers  and  96  men. 

Note. — My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  for 
lending  me  his  medals  and  for  information  most  kindly  given. 


FIG.  13. — INDIAN  MUTINY, 

» S57-5S- 
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THE  COLOURS  OF  THE  43RD  FOOT. 

Extracted  from  The  Royal  Monmouthshire  Militia , pp.  10-12. 

“The  colours  carried  by  the  43rd  between  the  years  1818  and  1827 
are  now  at  Whitehall. 

“ The  first,  or  royal  colour,  is  the  Great  Union,  and  the  second,  or 
regimental  colour,  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George  on  a white  field.  They 
only  bear  the  one  distinction,  ‘ Peninsula,’  the  other  honours,  shortly 
afterwards  authorised,  not  having  been  added.  The  colours  were  made 
to  replace  those  carried  with  such  distinguished  honour  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  were  presented  to  the  regiment  in  1818,  at  Valenciennes, 
by  Lady  Blakeney,  wife  of  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  K.C.B., 
commanding  the  7th  Fusiliers,  which,  with  the  23rd  Fusiliers  and  43rd 
Light  Infantry,  formed  Major-General  Sir  James  Kemp’s  brigade  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  France.  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  C.  Patrickson,  C.B., 
commanded  the  43rd.  The  colours  were  carried  on  parade  at  the 
celebrated  review  held  on  October  23rd,  1818,  the  day  before  the  break- 
up of  the  army,  when  the  whole  of  the  British,  Hanoverian,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  contingents,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were 
paraded  before  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  near 
Valenciennes.  They  were  again  on  parade  when  the  43rd  were 
inspected  at  Gibraltar  in  1822  by  General  Foissac  le  Tour,  commanding 
the  French  army  in  Spain — the  occasion  when  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  regiment  moved  quicker  than  the  French  infantry,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  prided  himself  were  the  fastest  in  Europe.  Their  last 
public  act  was  to  accompany  the  regiment  to  the  Peninsula  in  1827, 
when  5,000  British  troops  were  despatched  under  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Portugal  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Spain.  A few  months  later  the  colours  were  retired  from 
service,  when  a new  set,  bearing  the  eleven  additional  honours 
authorised  in  1821,  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Haverfield,  wife  of  the 
commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Haverfield.  On  the  death 
of  Colonel  Haverfield  in  1830,  the  old  colours  came  into  the  possession 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Booth,  K.H.,  who  died  in  1841.  On  April  8, 
1895,  they  were  presented  to  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum  by 
Colonel  J.  Johnstone  and  the  officers  of  the  43rd  (now  the  1st  battalion 
Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry),  to  be  placed  alongside  those  of  the  sister 
battalion,  the  52nd  Light  Infantry. 

“ Another  pair  of  colours  of  the  regiment  maybe  seen  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Monmouth.  They  saw  service  with  the  regiment  until  1887, 
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in  which  year  Lady  Aberdare,  at  Shorncliffe,  presented  the  regiment 
with  new  ones.  The  regimental  colour,  though  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  still  bears  the  name  ‘ Monmouthshire  ’ and  the  number  43  ; 
also  the  names  of  two  of  the  Peninsular  victories  in  which  the  regiment 
took  part — Vimiera  and  Salamanca.  The  Queen’s  colour  is  so  shattered 
that  it  is  scarcely  discernible.  The  colours  were  deposited  with  great 
ceremony  within  the  church  by  the  officers  of  the  4.3rd,  a colour  party 
escorting  them  from  Shorncliffe.  After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Crompton-Roberts  gave  a luncheon-party  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  at  which  Captain  J.  Hanbury-Williams,  the  senior  officer  of 
the  colour  party,  in  reply  to  a toast  to  ‘the  health  of  Colonel  Vesey  and 
the  officers  of  the  43rd,’  responded  as  follows  :■ — 

“ ‘ I beg  to  thank  you  most  cordially  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Vesey, 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the  regiment,  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  health  of  the  regiment. 
The  task  which  devolved  upon  me  to-day  was  one  that  brought  with  it 
a feeling  of  pride  in  my  regiment,  and  of  love  to  the  old  county  to 
which  1 have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  which  more  than  a century  ago 
gave  us  our  title  of  “ Monmouthshire  Light  Infantry.”  Those  colours 
which  we  have  handed  over  to-day  are,  I may  say,  the  last  relics  of  the 
old  43rd,  for  on  the  regimental  colour  there  still  remains  the  glorious 
old  number — the  number  of  a regiment  which  formed  part  of  that 
splendid  light  division  whose  undying  fame  was  gained  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Forty  years  ago  (1847),  when  the  silk  on  those  poles 
was  full  and  bright,  they  were  presented  to  us  by  Lady  Pakenham.1 
Forty  years  ago  we  were  quartered  for  the  last  time  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  though  our  connection  with  the  county  has  been  but  slight,  yet 
there  is  a name  which  stands  prominently  in  our  regimental  records, 
and  which  all  Monmouthshire  men  honour,  the  name  of  a Lord  Raglan,2 
who,  when  wounded  at  Busaco,  was  a captain  in  the  43rd.’  ” 

The  colours,  as  they  now  remain  in  Monmouth  Church,  are 
illustrated  in  the  frontispiece. 

1 The  colours  in  question  were  presented  to  the  regiment  on  March  22nd,  1847, 
at  Portsmouth  by  the  Honourable  Lady  Pakenham,  wife  of  Lieut. -General  the 
Honourable  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham,  K.C.B.,  the  colonel  of  the  43rd.  They  succeeded 
a pair  which  had  been  presented  in  1827  at  Gibraltar  by  Mrs.  Haverfield,  wife 
of  the  commanding  officer,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  regiment  embarked 
on  the  “ Melville  ” and  sailed  for  Lisbon  to  join  the  army  under  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

2 Lord  Raglan  obtained  a company  in  the  6th  Garrison  Battalion  on  May  5th,  1808, 
and  on  August  18th  was  transferred  to  the  43rd. 
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Some  Orders  and  Medals  of  the  43RD  Foot. 

Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  following  medals  are  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea. 

The  Peninsula.  1808-14: — 

Star  of  the  Knights  of  Hanover,  and  Peninsular  Medal  of 
seven  bars  : — Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  The  Pyrenees,  awarded 
to  Sir  John  Paul  Hopkins,  K.H.  P igs.  1 and  2.  Freer 
collection. 

John  Paul  Hopkins,  Ensign  of  the  6ist,  12th  October, 
1804,  joined  the  43rd,  17th  November,  1804,  Lieutenant, 
19th  June,  1805,  Captain,  29th  May,  1811,  Major,  unattached, 
5th  November,  1825.  Appointed  to  the  90th  Regiment, 
25th  June,  1826.  Knighted  nth  December,  1867,  a Knight 
of  Hanover  and  Governor  of  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 
He  was  present  with  the  43rd  in  the  Expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen, 1S07;  and  served  six  years  with  it  in  the  Peninsula, 
including  the  battles  of  Coa  (wounded),  Busaco,  Sabugal 
(thanked  on  the  field),  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Redinha  Foz, 
d’Aronce,  Castel  Nova,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Vera. 

Medal  of  eleven  bars  : — Vimiera,  Corunna,  Busaco,  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Bidassoa,  Vittoria, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse,  awarded  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
William  Gardner  Freer,  K.H.  Present  possession 
unknown. 

William  Gardner  Freer  joined  the  43rd  as  Ensign 
12th  December,  1805,  Lieutenant,  5th  February,  1807,  Captain, 
1st  December,  1813,  placed  on  half-pay  of  the  Regiment, 
28th  January,  1817,  Major,  unattached,  10th  September,  1825, 
appointed  to  the  10th  Foot,  8th  June,  1826,  Lieut.-Colonel 
24th  May,  1833.  Died  at  Corfu,  August  2nd,  1836,  aged  45. 
A tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Oakham,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  bears  the  following  inscription  : — “ Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Gardner  P'reer, 
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K.H.,  who  died  at  Corfu  commanding  H.B.M.’s  Tenth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1836,  aged  45 
years.  He  served  in  the  43rd  (or  Monmouthshire)  Light 
Infantry  (one  of  the  Regiments  of  the  Light  Division  of  the 
army)  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  War  from  1808 
to  1814.  He  was  present  during  that  eventful  period  in  the 
battles  and  sieges  of  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor, 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Bidassoa,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse, 
and  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz.  This 
Tribute  to  the  memory  of  a distinguished  soldier  and  sincere 
friend  is  erected  by  his  brother  officers,  by  whom  a monument 
has  been  placed  over  his  remains,  which  were  interred  at 
Corfu." 

Medal  of  eleven  bars  : — Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse,  awarded  to  J.  Brown. 

Medal  of  ten  bars: — Vimiera,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes 
d’Onor,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz.  Salamanca,  Vittoria. 
Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  awarded  to  Sergeant-Major  J. 
Johnson. 

Medal  of  nine  bars  : — Vimiera,  Corunna,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse,  awarded 
to  Sergeant  Samuel  Rand.  Fig.  7. 

Medal  of  nine  bars: — Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Vittoria,  The  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive, 
and  Toulouse,  awarded  to  Private  Ralph  Marsden. 
Fig.  3.  Freer  collection. 

Silver  medal  : obverse,  the  Regimental  number,  43,  within 
the  cords  of  a suspended  bugle  ; inscription.  “ Monmouth- 
shire Light  Infantry";  reverse,  “ Distinguished  Conduct 
in  Action  ’’ ; on  the  riband  are  attached  silver  clasps 
inscribed,  “ America,  Flanders,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Peninsula,  Pyrenees,  France,  Bayonne,  23rd  November, 
1813”;  edge  inscribed,  “Colour-Sergeant  R.  Jermy, 
1841,”  Fig.  27,  and  : — 

Military  General  Service  medal  to  same  recipient,  with  bars 


FIG.  20. — GENERAL  INDIAN  FIG.  2 1.  — DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE.  CONDUCT  IN  THE  FIELD. 
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for  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse,  and  two  added  for 
St.  Sebastian,  Pyrenees. 

Robert  Jermy.  Born  at  Shipmeadow,  near  Bungay, 
Suffolk.  Enlisted  at  18  in  the  East  Suffolk  Militia,  1809  ; June 
22nd,  attested  at  Chatham  as  a recruit;  served  as  a private,  June, 
1809,  to  November,  1810  ; promoted  to  Corporal  in  that  month 
(entered  on  pay  sheets  as  William  Jermy) ; volunteered  to 
2nd  battalion,  43rd  Regiment,  May  the  4th,  181 1 ; discharged 
June  30th,  1841;  served  30  years,  2 months;  appointed 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  1849,  at  the  age  of  55.  Served  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  America  ; received  a gunshot 
wound  in  the  shoulder ; present  at  the  Battle  of  Bayonne, 
November  the  23rd,  1813;  awarded  Silver  War  Medal, 
5 clasps,  also  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  in  action,  same 
time.  Pension  2 s.  o^d.  per  diem.  Died  June  the  10th,  1857. 

Silver  medal  engraved,  “ Presented  to  Sergeant  William 
Newman  by  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Hull  ; a reward  for 
distinguished  conduct  at  Betanzos  1809.” 

Gold  medal,  hall-marked,  inscribed,  “ A testimony  of  regard 
to  a worthy  soldier,  given  by  the  Officers  of  PI  is 
Majesty’s  43rd  Regiment,  in  the  year  1 785,  to 
T.  Loftus,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  distinguished 
conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  17th  June,  1775.” 

Medal  of  nine  bars : — Fuentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad- Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  St.  Sebastian,  Nivelle, 
Nive,  Toulouse,  awarded  to  Private  James  Gallion. 

Medal  of  nine  bars  : — Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  The  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Toulouse,  awarded  to  Private  Robert  Clarkson. 
Freer  collection. 

Medal  of  nine  bars  :• — -Vimiera,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse,  awarded  to 
J.  McBurney.  Fig.  8. 

Medal  of  eight  bars : — Busaco,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nive, 
awarded  to  Private  W.  Hetherington.  Freer  collection. 
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Medal  of  eight  bars  : — Busaco,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Toulouse,  awarded 
to  Private  Martin  Joyce. 

Medal  of  seven  bars: — Corunna,  Fuentes  d’Onor,  Badajoz, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  awarded  to 
Private  John  Hughes. 

Medal  of  seven  bars: — Corunna,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Badajoz, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  awarded  to 
Private  Thomas  Brack  ins. 

Medal  of  seven  bars  : — Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse, 
awarded  to  Private  Richard  Harris. 

Medal  of  five  bars  : — Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse, awarded  to  Private  Roger  McKendrick. 
Freer  collection. 

Medal  of  four  bars  : — Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Toulouse, 
awarded  to  Private  William  Folkes. 

Medal  of  three  bars: — St.  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  Nive,  awarded 
to  Private  E.  Williams.  Freer  collection. 

Medal  of  two  bars: — Vimiera  and  Corunna,  awarded  to 
Sergeant  Thomas  Winson.  Freer  collection. 

Medal  of  one  bar : — Salamanca,  awarded  to  Private  G. 
Hewlett. 

Medal  of  one  bar: — Nive,  awarded  to  Private  J.  Miles. 
Freer  collection. 

Regimental  Maltese  Cross  for  Peninsular,  Busaco,  Corunna, 
and  Vimiera  awarded  to  C.  Nugent  “43rd.”  Fig.  9. 

Regimental  Medal  to  Corporal  J.  McCrawley  “for  military 
merit  from  his  comrades,  1815.”  New  Orleans.  Figs.  5 
and  6.  Freer  collection. 

South  Africa.  1851-53.  The  Kaffir  War  : — 

Medal  awarded  to  Assistant-Surgeon  John  Madden,  M.B., 
April  the  3rd,  1849;  Surgeon  in  the  8th  Regiment, 
October  the  2nd,  1857.  Fig.  10. 


FIC.  22. — SOUTH  AFRICA,  FIG.  23. — KING’S  MEDAL. 

1899  - 1902. 


PRIVATE  A.  L.  WALFORD. 


Plate  IX. 


PRIVATE  G.  F.  PLUCKWELL 
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Medal  awarded  to  George  Pack  (see  also  under  New 
Zealand).  Fig.  ij. 

Indian  Mutiny.  1857-58  : — 

Medal  awarded  to  3527,  Private  Henry  Castle  ; enlisted  in 
4th  Foot  March  the  26th,  1841  ; transferred  to  25th  Foot 
December  the  1st,  1847  ! volunteered  to  43rd  Foot 
March  the  1st,  1855  ; engaged  at  Sabao  September 
the  5th,  1858;  discharged  on  pension  17th  July,  1862. 

Fig-  13- 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  William  Henry  Mills  (see 
“ William  Mills  ” under  New  Zealand). 

Medal  with  bar: — Central  India,  awarded  to  3501  James 
Brassell ; joined  25th  Foot  March  the  13th,  1839; 
volunteered  to  43rd  Foot  March  the  1st,  1855  ; in 
engagement  at  Panghatta  September  the  6th,  1858  ; 
discharged  on  pension  October  the  13th,  i860.  Fig.  14. 

New  Zealand,  1863-66: — 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  John  Condon.  Fig.  4.  Freer 
collection. 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  George  Pack  ; enlisted  November 
the  26th,  1857  ; discharged  on  pension  December  the 
10th,  1878.  (See  above  under  South  Africa.)  Fig.  12. 
Medal  awarded  to  Private  Joseph  Granardos,  1863-66. 

Fig-  J5- 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  William  Mills,  1863-66  (see 
“ William  Henry  Mills”  above).  Enlisted  February  the 
1 8th,  1854:  discharged  on  pension  August  the  10th,  1875. 
Medal  awarded  to  Bugler- Major  William  Morris,  1863-66. 
Died  December  the  7th,  1870. 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  Thomas  Tobin,  1864-66.  Freer 
collection. 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  John  Hanna,  1864-66. 

Medal  awarded  to  Private  John  Hackett  ; enlisted  March 
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the  23rd,  1863  ; discharged  March  the  23rd,  1873,  on 
termination  of  10  years’  engagement. 

Egypt,  1882-9: — 

Medal  and  Bronze  Star  awarded  to  Sergeant  F.  Abbott. 
Figs.  16  and  17. 

Burma,  1887-92  : — 

Medal,  1889-92,  awarded  to  1024  Sergeant  G.  W.  Cooke  ; 
enlisted  June  the  5th,  1883  ; discharged  Lance-Sergeant 
February  the  21st,  1896.  Fig.  18. 

Medals,  1887-89,  1889  and  1892,  awarded  to  1765  Private  J. 
Cox;  enlisted  January  the  15th,  1885;  discharged 

January  the  14th,  1897.  Fig.  19. 

Indian  Frontier: — 

Medals,  Tirah,  1897,  Punjab  Frontier,  1897  and  “ Distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  field  ’’  awarded  to  4354  Private  E. 
Crowhurst.  Figs.  20  and  21. 

Crowhurst  enlisted  January  the  5th,  1893  ; was  a bugler; 
promoted  Corporal  and  won  his  “ Distinguished  Conduct  in  the 
Field  " Medal  for  riding  the  Colonel’s  pony  down  the  Khyber 
Pass  for  reinforcements  when  an  outlying  picket  was 
surrounded  and  being  shot  down.  See  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry  Chronicle , Vol.  VII. 

Medals,  Tirah  and  Punjab  Frontier,  awarded  to  4568  Private 
J.  Cleary.  Enlisted  October  the  10th,  1893;  discharged 
October  the  19th,  1905.  (See  next.) 

South  Africa,  1899-1902.  The  Boer  War:  — 

Medals,  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa, 
1902,  and  the  Westminster  City  Council,  May,  1905, 
awarded  to  Private  J.  Cleary  (see  also  preceding  medal). 
Medal  of  five  bars  : — Cape  Colony,  Paardeberg,  Johannesberg, 
Diamond  Hill,  and  Belfast,  and  the  King’s  Medal  with 
two  bars,  South  Africa,  1901-1902,  awarded  to  5536 
Private  A.  B.  Walford.  Figs.  22  and  23. 


- * • 


FIG.  26. — 1.0 XG  SERVICE 
\ND  GOOD  CONDUCT. 


FRANCIS  COI.T. INS. 

Plate  X. 


FIG.  28. — CENTENARY  MED  AT. 
FOR  THE  LIGHT  IlIVISION  IN 
THE  PENINSULA,  1808-1908. 


Medals  of  the  Regiment. 
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Medal  of  four  bars: — Relief  of  Kimberley,  Paardeberg, 
Driefontein,  Transvaal,  and  the  King’s  Medal  with  two 
bars: — South  Africa,  1901,  South  Africa,  1902,  awarded 
to  1974  Private  J.  Scarfe. 

Medal  of  three  bars  : — Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  and  the  King’s  Medal  with  two  bars  : — South 
Africa,  1901,  South  Africa,  1902,  awarded  to  2243 
Private  A.  Turner.  • 

Medal  of  three  bars  : — Johannesberg,  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Cape  Colony,  awarded  to  5805  Private  G.  F. 
Pluckwell.  Fig.  24. 

General  : — 

Medal,  long  service  and  good  conduct,  awarded  to  82  Private 
J.  Sullivan.  Fig.  25. 

Medal,  the  like,  awarded  to  690  Francis  Collins.  Fig.  26. 
Freer  collection. 

Medal  in  bronze  to  commemorate  the  Centenary  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  1808-1908.  Fig.  28.  Royal  United  Service 
Institution. 

Authorities  Consulted. 

The  Historical  Records  of  the  \2>rd  Regiment,  by  the  late  Sir 

Richard  George  Augustus  Levinge,  Bart.,  1868. 

The  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  Chronicle. 

The  Regimental  Records  at  Warwick. 

The  Times  History  of  the  Boer  War.  A.  S.  Amery.  190 1-9. 

Carter’s  Medals  of  the  British  Army.  1861. 

Napier’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  1886  Edition. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  D.  Hastings  Irwin.  1890. 

General  Cranford  and  his  Light  Division.  Rev.  A.  H.  Crauford. 

The  Rid  land  Magazine  and  County  Historical  Record , Vol.  I, 

1903-4. 

The  Royal  Monmouthshire  Militia.  By  B.  G.  Sergeaunt,  Captain 

1 2th  Battalion,  The  London  Regiment. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TOKENS  OF 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  ( continued ). 

By  William  C.  Wells. 

POTTERSPURY. 

HE  village  of  Potterspury  is  situated  five  and  a-half  miles 
south-east  of  Towcester.  Here  was  formerly  a pottery, 
from  which  the  parish  takes  its  name,  and  which  Morton, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  Northamptonshire . 1712,  tells  us 
was  “ the  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  in  all  those  parts." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Earl  Tosti  was  the  proprietor 
of  " Pyrie.”  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  Henry  de  Ferrers 
held  three  hides,  and  the  fifth  part  of  a hide  of  land  at  Perie,  which, 
with  a mill  of  the  yearly  value  of  t8^.  4//.,  r6  acres  of  meadow,  and  a 
wood  6 furlongs  in  length  and  2 in  breadth,  was  valued  at  £6.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  Robert  de  Ferrers  held  this  estate.  In  1275, 
John  Fitz-John  died,  seised  of  the  manor  of  East  Perye,  as  it  w'as 
then  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  West  Pury,  or  Paulerspury.  From 
his  family  it  passed  to  that  of  Beauchamp,  and  in  1315  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  its  lord.  It  remained  with  this  family  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  was  carried  in  marriage  to  Richard  Neville, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Upon  his  overthrow  it  was 
seized  by  the  crown,  but  restored  to  his  countess  in  1487.  Here  was 
formerly  a castle,  but  the  dates  of  its  erection  and  demolition  are  unknown 
with  any  certainty.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  whilst  the  last  notice  of  it  is  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it 
w-as  granted  to  William  Parr.  It  was  a rectangular  building,  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle,  and  the  site  is  still  known  as  Castle  Close. 

143.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . SAVL  . 1668— A falcon. 

Reverse. — OF  . POTTERSPERRY— HIS  HALFE  PENNY. 

Mint-mark,  setfoil.  Fig.  97.  Halfpenny. 
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The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register,  which 
commences  in  1677  : — 

1670-80.  “Richard  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Saull  baptized 
March  : 4l11 : ” 

1688.  “ Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tho.  Saule  buried  December 

the  . . 

1720.  " Thomas  Saul,  Octr.  18.  Affid.  21."  (Burial.) 

“ Harculas  Saule  of  Potterspurry  in  the  County  of  Northton, 
Tallow  Chandelier,”  by  his  will,  made  May  13,  1665,  and  proved  at 
Northampton,  July  15,  1665,  bequeaths  to  “ Marie  Saule  my  wife,  one 
Cottage  or  Tenement  in  Potterspurie  for  and  dureing  her  naturale 
life  . . . and  after  hir  decese  to  Thomas  Saulle  my  Nephew  and 

his  heires  for  ever.”  He  also  bequeaths  “ unto  Christopher  Saulle  my 
Nephew,  ten  shillings  . . . unto  Benjamine  Saule  my  Nephew, 

the  some  of  ten  shillings,"  and  appoints  Thomas  Saulle,  executor. 


PRESTON  (GREAT). 

A token  issued  by  “Walter  Widdope  of  Great  Preston,”  was 
described  in  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries , 1886.  It  was 
assigned  to  Great  Preston,  Northamptonshire,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  who 
contributed  the  reading  from  a specimen  in  his  own  collection.  The 
parish  of  Preston  Capes  includes  Great  Preston  and  Little  Preston, 
and  at  Great  Preston  there  formerly  existed  a castle,  the  residence  of 
its  feudal  lords.  Widdope’s  token  is  assigned  in  Williamson  to  Great 
Preston  in  Yorkshire,  which  place  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kippax.  The  token  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Yorkshire  village,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  entries  which 
occur  in  the  parish  registers  of  Kippax : — 

1660.  “ Willm  Widdope  sonne  of  Walter  Widope  buried  the  xij  of 
November." 

1663.  “Franciscus  filius  Gualteri  Widdopp  [of  Purston]  babt.  vicesimo 
primo  Februarij.” 


Preston,  Rockingham. 
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1665.  “Thomas  filius  Gualteri  Widdopp  de  Preston  babtizatus  erat 
vicesimo  septimo  die  January  sepultus  erat  ultimo  die  Januarij.” 

1666.  “Johannes  Widdopp  filius  Gualteri  Widdop  de  Purston  sepult 
vicesimo  quarto  Maij.” 

1668.  “ Maria  filia  Walteri  Widdop  babt.  sexto  die  Januarij.” 

1670.  “ Franciscus  filius  Gualteri  Widdope  sepultus  novemdecim  die 

July." 

1682.  “ Gualterus  Widdope  sepult  August  180," 


ROCKINGHAM. 

The  village  of  Rockingham,  famous  for  its  castle  and  forest,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  nine  miles  north  of  Kettering,  and 
twenty  from  Northampton. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  parish  lay  waste,  but 
the  Conqueror  ordered  a castle  to  be  built,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  survey  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  so  continued  for 
several  centuries.  The  first  grant  of  the  manor  with  the  fair,  as  distinct 
from  the  castle,  was  made  in  1224.  The  profits  arising  from  fairs  and 
markets  in  those  days  must  have  been  very  considerable,  for  we  find 
from  an  entry  in  the  “Close  Rolls”  of  1224,  that  William  de  Insula  (de 
Lisle),  who  was  then  constable  of  the  castle,  was  directed  to  reserve  the 
proceeds  of  the  fair  held  at  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  in  the  preceding 
years  for  tire  use  of  the  king’s  mother,  Isabella  of  -France.  In  1271, 
this  manor  was  in  the  hands  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  then 
obtained  the  grant  of  a market  on  Fridays.  It  was  possessed  by 
Edward  II.  in  1315,  when  the  old  Friday  market  was  changed 
to  Saturdays;  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  to  his 
mother,  Isabella,  in  1329.  Subsequently,  the  castle  and  manor  were 
granted  to  Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  In  1598  the  manor 
was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Lord  Burghley,  and  in  1602 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Watson  family,  which  still  retains  it. 
The  market  has  long  been  discontinued,  but  a portion  of  the  ancient 
market  cross  remains. 

144.  Obverse. — SAM vell  . PEAKE— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . ROCKINGHAM  . 1668.— HIS.  HALF.  PENY. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Halfpenny. 
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The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1623.  “Samuel  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Peake  was  bapt.  Nov.  15.” 

1624.  “Samuel  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Peake  was  bur:  Jun  : 2.” 

1627.  “ Samuel  yc  sonne  of  Thomas  Peake  was  bapt.  Oct.  6." 

1655.  “Samuel!  Peake  and  Bridget  Sly  was  maryed  June  ye  19th. ' 
1657.  “Ambrose  the  sonne  of  Samuell  and  Bridget  Peake  was  born 

April  26lh  and  baptized  April  30lh." 

1676.  “ Bridget  y°  wife  of  Samuell  Peake  was  buried  Septr.  ye  5th.” 
1676.  “ Sam  : Peake  of  Rockingham  and  A . . . nurst  at  ye  Castle 

were  married 

This  entry  is  incomplete,  owing  to  a piece  having  been  torn  from 
the  page  in  the  register.  The  woman  appears  to  have  been  a nurse  at 
Rockingham  Castle. 


1679.  “Ann  ye  wife  of  Samuell  Peake  was  buried  ye  second  day  of 
January.” 

1680.  “ Samuel  Peak  was  buried  9bcr.  14th.  Whereof  Margaret  . , . 
and  Mary  Peak  made  oath  before  . . . .” 

This  entry  was  never  completed.  The  “oath”  referred  to  was  a 
statutory  affidavit  that  the  deceased  was  buried  in  woollen. 

The  Samuel  Peake,  whose  entry  of  baptism  is  quoted  in  Williamson , 
was  not  the  issuer,  but  a brother  who  died  in  infancy.  The  issuer  was 
born  in  1627,  as  is  clear  from  the  above  entries. 


ROTHWELL,  OR  ROWELL. 

The  small  town  of  Rowell  is  situated  four  miles  north-west  by  west 
from  Kettering.  It  was  formerly  a market  town  of  considerable  size 
and  importance  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  been  once  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  in  which  were  several  gates. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the  lordship  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  king.  In  1 154,  Roger,  Earl  of  Clare,  the  superior  lord,  granted 
to  the  monks  of  Selby  an  exemption  from  toll  on  all  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  them  in  the  market  of  Rowell.  In  1204  the  manor  was 
confirmed  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Clare,  with  the  weekly  market  and  an 
annual  fair. 


Rothwell,  or  Rowell. 
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*The  place  is  famous  for  its  “Bone  Cavern”;  a crypt  or  charnel 
house,  accidentally  discovered  by  some  workmen  in  1712.  This  crypt 
is  situated  under  the  church,  and  is  of  early  thirteenth-century  work. 
When  discovered  it  was  found  to  contain  human  bones,  chiefly  the 
larger  relics,  piled  very  carefully  in  alternate  strata  of  skulls,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  down  the  two  sides,  and  at  the  end 
opposite  the  entrance,  so  that  the  visitor  walks  between  walls  of  human 
remains.  It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  the  number  of  skeletons 
represented  in  their  collection  amounted  to  30,000  or  even  40,000 ; but 
the  elaborate  measurements  and  calculations  made  by  the  lafe  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharp  prove  that  the  number  cannot  exceed  4,000.  Their 
presence  is  a mystery. 

145.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . BEBEE  . IN— A wheatsheaf. 

Reverse. — ROELL  : BAKER  T.M.B. 

Mint-mark,  rose.  Farthing. 

146.  Obverse. — From  the  same  die  as  No.  145. 

Reverse. — ROELL  BAKER  -.--HIS.  HALFE  . PENY. 

Mint-marks,  on  obverse,  rose ; on  reverse,  mullet. 

Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 

(Boyne,  106;  Williamson,  143.)  Halfpenny. 

It  is  probable  that  the  farthing  was  issued  previously  to  the  half- 
penny, and  that  the  reverse  die  of  the  latter  was  made  to  be  used  with 
the  already  existing  obverse  die. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1639-40.  11  Thomas  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Bebee  and  Margery  his  wife, 
baptized  the  23  of  February  1639.” 

147.  Obverse. — IOHN  . COLLIER— A chevron  between  three  cloves. 

Reverse. — IN  . ROELL  . 1658 I.M.C. 

Mint-mark,  mullet. 

(Boyne,  107  ; Williamson,  144.)  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register : — 

1633-4.  “John  the  sonne  of  Richard  and  Lucie  Collier,  March  2.” 

{Baptism) 
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1661-2.  “The  first  Christian  Buriall  of  Twenty  years:  was  Mary 
Colier  wife  of  John  Colier  [who  ?]  was  buryed  one  the  7th  day  of 
February  by  Mr.  Day  of  Cransley,  Rector  : 1661.” 

148.  Obverse— WILLIAM  . DODSON.  1666-The  Mercers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF  . ROELL  . HIS  . HALF  . PENY-W.D.  A large  rose 

above  and  below'. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil. 

(Boyne,  108  ; Williamson,  145.)  Fig.  98.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

• 

1642-3.  “ Thomas  the  sonne  of  William  Dodsone  and  of  Elizabeth  his 
w'ife  was  borne  ye  4th  of  March  : wras  baptized  the  19th  : 1642.” 
1648.  “ Samuell  ye  sonn  of  Will111.  Dodson  and  Elizab : his  wrife  bapd. 

yc  18th  of  October  : 1648.’’ 

1666.  " Tho.  Dodson  buried  May  ye  first.” 

1666.  “ Liuigey  ye  sonn  of  Will™.  Dodson  and  Elizab:  his  wife,  June 
ye;  12th.”  (Baptism.) 

1 669.  “ Elizab : ye  daughter  of  William  Dodson  and  Elizab  : his  wife 
bap1 . Dec.  ye.  26.” 

1674-5.  “ Mary  Dodson  buried  Feb  ye  14th.” 

“ William  Dodgsonn  ” signed  the  register  as  Churchwarden  in 
1640. 

William  Dodson  was  assessed  for  five  hearths  in  the  tax  levied  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Rowell  after  1670. 

149.  Obverse. — IOHN  . PONDER— A stick  of  candles. 

Reverse.— OF  . ROWELL  . 1655.— I.D.P. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 
(Boyne,  no.)  Fig.  99.  Farthing. 

150.  Obverse. — IOHN  . PONDER  OF  ROWEL.— I.D.P. 

Reverse. — A . HALF  . PENNY . 1664  —0b.  = An  abbreviation  of  obolus, 
= a halfpenny. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 
(Boyne,  109  ; Williamson,  146.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1639,  “ Samewell  the  sonne  of  John  Ponder  and  Dorothy  his  wife 

baptized  the  19  day  of  November  1639." 


Rushden,  Stamford  Baron. 
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1647.  “ Martha  the  daughter  of  John  Ponder  and  of  his  wife  baptized 
the  15th  day  November  1647.” 

1653.  “ Sarah  the  daughter  of  John  and  . . . Ponder  was 

baptized  the  same  day  (‘  ii  of  September  ’)  1653.” 

1654-5.  “ Hanna  Ponder  dagter  to  John  Ponder  and  Dorothy  his 
wyfe  was  burried  the  20th  day  of  March  1654." 

1664.  “ Benjamin  y*  sonn  of  John  Ponder  buried  May  ye  20th.” 

1665.  “ John  Ponder  chawndier  was  buried  Aprill  the  10th.” 

1665.  “ Dorothy  Ponder  vvidd : was  buried  May  ye  28th.” 

1671.  “ Dorothy  ye  daughter  of  John  Ponder  buried  Sept  ye  : 22d." 


RUSH  DEN. 

The  village  of  Rushden  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  Higiiam 

o o 

Ferrers,  and  fifteen  from  Northampton. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  “ Risdene,"  which  contained 
six  hides,  was  a member  of  Higham  manor,  and  in  1315  Richard 
Faber  held  the  manor  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  With  the  family  of 
Lancaster  it  descended  to  the  crown,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV. 

Norden,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Northamptonshire,  tells  us 
that  " there  was  in  Rushden  an  ancient  house  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lancaster,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  John  of  Gaunt. 

151.  Obverse. — GEORGE  . CARTER  . OF  . RVSDEN.—  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

Reverse—  HIS  . HALF  . PENY  1666-G.E.C. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 

(Boyne,  in  ; Williamson,  148.)  Fig.  100.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1669.  “ Roger  Carter  baptized  April  25,  1669,  son  ol  George  and 

Hannah  Carter.” 

STAMFORD  BARON. 

Stamford  Baron,  or  Stamford  St.  Martin,  situated  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  River  Welland,  and  entirely  in  Northamptonshire,  forms  a 
suburb  to,  and  is  now  mostly  in,  the  borough  of  Stamford,  in 
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Lincolnshire,  which  occupies  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  This 
place  was  anciently  called  “Stamford  south  of  the  Welland,”  or 
“ Stamford  beyond  the  Bridge,”  and  received  the  name  of  Stamford 
Baron  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  suffix  was 
added,  probably  on  account  of  its  being  part  of  those  lands  which  the 
Abbot  of  Burgh  (Peterborough)  held  per  baroniam.  A burh  was  built 
here  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  he  also  fortified  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied 
its  northern  side.  The  mediaeval  town  is  said  to  have  been  defended 
by  five  gates,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  walled. 

Stamford  Baron  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Wulfhere  to  the 
Abbey  of  Medeshamstede,  now  Peterborough,  and  Eadgar,  by  charter 
in  972,  granted  to  the  Abbots  the  privilege  of  a mint  here.  This 
privilege  they  enjoyed  until  Norman  times. 

152.  Obverse. — MILES  . HODGSON.— A falcon. 

Reverse. — STAMFORD  . BARON— A wool-pack.  M.H. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History . 

(Boyne,  112;  Williamson,  149.)  Fig.  101.  Farthing. 

153.  Obverse. — MILES  . HODGSON.— A falcon. 

Reverse. — OF  . STAMFORD  . 67  -A  wool-pack. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Simpson’s  Trades- 
men's Tokens  of  Lincolnshire. 

• (Williamson,  150.)  Farthing. 

In  1667,  1668,  and  1669  Miles  Hodgson  was  one  of  the  Church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  Stamford  Baron. 

The  parish  register  records  the  following  burials  : — 

1661-2.  “ A Stranger  dyed  at  Mr.  Miles  Hodgson’s,  March  22.’’ 

1680.  " Octob  Ist.  A Stranger  at  the  Wool  pack.” 

1684.  “Septr.  xv.  Grace  the  wife  of  Miles  Hodgson.” 

1686.  “Sept.  xxx.  Miles  Hodgson.” 

In  the  Hearth-tax  of  Charles  II.,  Miles  Hodgson  was  assessed  for 
nine  hearths. 

A copy  of  Miles  Hodgson’s  lease  of  the  above  inn — The  “Wool- 
pack  ” — will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Thrapslon. 


in 


STOWE. 

The  farthing  token  issued  by  “ Francis  Dix  of  Stowe  ” is  engraved 
as  a Northamptonshire  token  in  Baker's  History  of  Northamptonshire , 
and  a description  of  it  appears  in  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries, 
1886.  The  name  of  Dix  does  not  appear  in  the  parish  registers  of 
Stowe,  Northamptonshire,  and  I am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin 
that  specimens  of  this  token  are  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucestershire,  to  which  place  it  is  assigned  in 
Williamson . 


THINGDON. — See  “ Finedon." 

THRAPSTON. 

Thrapston  is  a market  town,  situated  twenty  miles  north-north- 
west of  Northampton,  and  twenty-one  south-west  from  Peterborough. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Odelin  held  three  virgates  of 
land  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  Ogerius  two  and  a-half  hides  in 
“ Trapestone,”  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a mill  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
205.,  and  the  whole  was  then  rated  at  £$  105.  o d.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  this  manor  was  held  by  Ralph  Fitz-Oger  and  Robert 
Fitz-Odelin.  The  lands  held  by  the  former  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Baldwin  de  Wake.  Baldwin  de  Veer,  in  1205,  gave  King  John  two 
palfreys  for  the  privilege  of  a weekly  market  here,  and  the  manor 
continued  with  the  family  of  De  Veer  for  several  generations.  In 
1627  it  was  in  the  possession  of  John,  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  in  that 
year  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

154.  Obverse. — IOHN  . HVNT  —A  man  making  candles. 

Reverse. — OF . THROPSTON— I.H. 

Mint-mark,  mullet. 

(Boyne,  116;  Williamson,  154.)  Fig.  102.  Farthing. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1660.  “ Thomas  Hunt  eldest  sonne  of  John  and  . . . Hunt,  July 

ye  30th,  1660.”  ( Burial. ) 
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155.  Obverse. — EDMOND  . PALMER  . BAKR.-The  Bakers’  Arms. 
Reverse. — IN  . THRAPSTONE  . 68— E.P. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Fig.  103.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1660.  “ Edmund  Palmer  sonne  of  Edmund  and  Mary  Palmer,  Decemb. 
ye  30th  1660.”  ( Baptism .) 

1665.  “Edward  Palmer  sonne  of  Edmund  and  Mary  Palmer,  May 
ye2i  Anno  1665.'’  {Baptism) 

1674.  “ Edmun  Palmer.  A prill  27th.”  {Burial) 

156.  Obverse.— WILLIAM  . WILLMOT-A  swan. 

Reverse. — OF  . THRAPSTON  . 1666.— W.W. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  Histoiy. 
(Boyne,  118;  Williamson,  156.)  Fig.  104.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1654-5.  “Katherine  Willamott  daughter  of  Margarett  and  William 
Willamott  was  borne  March  the  7th  Anno  Domi  1654.'’ 

1668.  “William  Williammott  and  Ann  Filds  Nov.  19  1668.” 
{Marriage) 

1669.  “Thomas  Masson  and  Hane  Williamot,  May  20  1669.” 
{Marriage) 

The  “Swan  Inn  ” still  exists  in  the  main  street  of  the  town. 


TOWCESTER. 

Towcester  is  situated  on  the  Wading  Street,  eight  miles  south- 
west by  south  from  Northampton.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  Lactodorum.  The  Saxons  called  it  Tofeceaster,  and 
in  early  records  it  is  called  Tosseter,  or  Tovecester,  from  its  having 
been  a cast-rum,  or  Roman  station,  on  the  River  Tove.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Elder  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  a vigorous  attack 
upon  it  in  917,  by  a large  army  of  the  Danes,  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 
In  921  the  town  was  re-fortified  with  a strong  stone  wall  and  deep 
trench,  some  traces  of  which  are  even  now  discernible.  “Towcester,” 
says  De  Foe,  “ is  a pretty  town,  of  Roman  antiquity,  through  which, 
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in  a straight  line,  runs  the  Watling  Street;  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ages  are  here  employed  in  a silken  manufacture  and  lace-making.” 
Lace-making  is  still  carried  on,  but  the  silk  manufacture  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  In  the  old  coaching  days  Towcester,  “a  town  of 
inns,”  was  prosperous,  but  the  advent  of  the  railways  sealed  its  fate, 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a village. 

157.  Obverse.- — WILLIAM  BELL:  The  Dyers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF  . TOWCESTER  . DYER  :-HIS  half  PENY 

Mint-mark,  setfoil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 

(Boyne,  119.)  Halfpenny. 

158.  Obverse.— WILLIAM  BELL-The  Dyers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF  . TOWSETER  DYER  HIS  HALF  PENY 

Mint-mark,  rose. 

(Williamson,  158.)  Fig.  105.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1678.  “William  Bell  was  buried  Scptr  ye  is111." 

1688.  “ Mrs  Joan  Bell  buryd  : May  yc  5lh,  Affidavit  May  8.” 

In  another  part  of  the  register  occurs  the  following  duplicate 
entry  of  the  burial  of  William  Bell : — 

1678.  William  Bell  was  buried  Septemb1'  ye  15111.  The  affidavit  was 
brought  in  Septem  : 2011’.” 

159.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . BREND-Three  stags. 

Reverse. — IN  . TOWCISE— W.B.B. 

Mint-mark 

(Williamson,  Addenda.) 

The  writer  has  not  seen  a specimen  of  this  token,  the  description 
being  given  on  the  authority  of  Williamson , but  with  reserve. 

The  name  Brend  does  not  occur  in  the  parish  registers,  nor  in 
the  list  of  feoffees  of  Sponne's  charity.  Bland , however,  was  a local 
name  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a William  Bland  appears  in  the 
parish  register  and  other  local  documents  about  the  time  that  the 
tokens  were  issued. 
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160.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . CLARKE— The  Drapers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . TOWCESTER  . 1669-HIS  HALF  PENY. 

Mint-mark,  rose  or  cinquefoil. 

(Boyne,  120 ; Williamson,  159.)  Fig’.  106.  Halfpenny. 

161.  Obverse. — THOMAS  CLARKE— The  Drapers’  Arms,  not  in  a shield. 

Reverse. — OF  . TONCESTER— T.A.C. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Farthing. 

162.  A variety,  from  a different  obverse  die,  has  a period  dividing 
the  name,  and  another  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arms.  Mint- 
marks,  obverse,  cinquefoil ; reverse,  mullet.  Farthing. 

163.  A variety  from  different  dies  on  which  a period  divides  the 
name,  and  on  the  reverse  the  initials  are  larger  than  upon  the 
preceding  varieties.  Mint-mark,  mullet.  Farthing. 

164.  A variety  from  different  dies,  the  arms  being  considerably 
larger,  and  on  the  reverse  the  initials  are  smaller  than  upon  the 
preceding  varieties.  Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Farthing. 

Under  date  1677  the  name  of  “Thomas  Clarke,  draper,”  appears 
in  the  list  of  feoffees  of  Sponne’s  charity. 

Thomas  Clarke  was  assessed  for  three  hearths  in  the  tax  of 
Charles  II. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1665.  “John  Clarke  son  of  Thomas  buryed  December  4.” 

1666.  “ Joseph  sonne  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  Philiss  his  wife,  Sep : 25.’’ 
( Baptism .) 

1667-8.  “ Elizabeth  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  Philis  his  wife 

was  borne  December  30th  and  baptiz.  Jan  3rc!.” 

1670.  “Sarah  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  Philis  his  wife  borne 
August  the  7th  and  baptized : August  12.“ 

1672.  “Thomas  and  Phillis  sonne  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarke 
and  Phillis  his  wife  was  borne  June  27  and  baptized  June  30th.” 

1674.  “Henry  sonne  of  Thomas  Clarke  and  . . . was  borne 
August  the  14th  and  baptized  August  15th.” 

1674.  “ Henry  Clarke  was  buryed  August  27." 

1678.  “ Elizabeth  ye  daughtr  of  Mr  Thomas  Clark  buried  August 

the  21.’’ 

1679-80.  "Elizabeth  yc  wife  of  Tho : Clark  bur:  Jan:  26,79.  The 
Affidavit  brought  Jan  : 30.” 

16S4.  “ Mr  Tho.  Clark  buried  March  19th.  Affidavit  brought  March 
23rd.” 
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In  another  part  of  the  register  occurs  the  following  duplicate  entry 
of  the  burial  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  issuer  : — 

1678.  “ Elizabeth  Clark  was  buried  Augst  ye  21,  the  affidavit  was 
brought  in  Augo : ye  23.” 

165.  Obverse. — RICHARD  . FARMER— A talbot  passant. 

Reverse. — IN  . TOSSISTER— R.E.F. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker's  Histoiy. 

(Boyne,  122;  Williamson,  162.)  Farthing. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1658.  “ Mr  Richard  Farmer  was  buryed  July  28.” 

Richard  Farmer  was  Churchwarden  in  1647,  and  his  signature 
appears  in  the  parish  register  under  that  date. 

In  a quarterly  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  the 
Parliament  from  September  29th  to  December  29th,  1649,  Richard 
Farmer  was  appointed  a collector  for  Towcester  cum  Plandley. 

This  token  was  issued  from  the  “Talbot  Inn,"  and  an  old 
manuscript  list  of  tenants  of  the  “Talbot,”  from  1456  onwards,  shows 
that  Richard  Farmer  became  the  tenant  in  1650.  Upon  his  death,  in 
1658,  his  widow  succeeded,  and  in  1660  she  was  followed  by  Thomas 
Jones,  whose  tenancy  terminated  in  1690. 

The  “Talbot”  is  one  of  the  oldest  inns  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  probably  used  as  an  inn  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  for  in  1440  it 
was  sold  to  William  Sponne,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk  and  Rector  of 
Towcester,  who  in  the  29th  year  of  Henry  VI.  gave  the  “Tabarde” 
Inn,  with  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  “for  Lhe  payment  of  the  fifteenths 
for  the  parish  of  Towcester,  if  any  such  tax  be  given  by  Parliament; 
if  no  such  tax  be  given,  then  to  pave  and  repair  the  pavements  in  the 
streets  of  Towcester,  and  the  pavements  being  made  good,  the 
remainder  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  the  discretion  of  the  feoffees 
appointed  to  manage  the  same.”  The  feoffees  were  fifteen  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  under  whose  discretion  this  charity 
continues.  A few  years  ago  the  feoffees  (in  spite  of  strong  local 
opposition)  allowed  the  “ Talbot  ” to  pass  out  of  their  possession. 
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Previously  to  1638  this  inn  was  known  as  the  “Tabard,”  but  the 
change  from  Tabard  to  Talbot  seems  to  have  been  not  infrequent,  for 
even  the  famous  “Tabard  Inn"  in  Southwark  similarly  became  the 
“Talbot.”  It  appears  to  have  taken  the  feoffees  some  years  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  new  sign,  for  in  an  old  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  feoffees,  under  date  1692,  we  find  the  following 
curious  combination  of  the  old  and  new  signs : — “ 30L  allowed  to 
Ten'  of  Talbard  for  benches  and  other  standards  to  the  house  for 
which  he  paid  Mr  Jones.” 

166.  Obverse. — CHARLES  , GORE— Anns  ; three  bulls’  heads,  and  crest. 

Reverse. — IN  . TOWCESTER  . 1663-HIS  HALF  PENY. 

Mint-mark,  on  reverse  only,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in 
Baker’s  History. 

(Boyne,  123;  Williamson,  163.)  Fig.  107.  Halfpenny. 

The  arms  on  this  token  are  those  borne  by  the  Gores  of 
Leicestershire  : — argent,  three  bulls’  heads  couped  proper ; crest,  a 
bull’s  head  couped. 

Anthony  Gore  of  Lutterworth,  co.  Leicester,  uncle  to  the  issuer, 
entered  his  pedigree  on  March  20th,  1681-2,  at  the  Heralds'  visitation. 
According  to  the  visitation  Charles  Gore,  mercer,  of  Towcester,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Gore,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ullesthorpe, 
Leicestershire,  who  died  1625,  by  his  wife  Frances,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Marshall  of  Shearsby.  John  Gore  of  Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshire,  grandfather  of  Thomas  Gore,  and  descended  from 
the  Gores  of  Wiltshire,  married  . . . daughter  of  . . . Sabin 

of  Irthlingborough,  Northamptonshire. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  Towcester  parish  register  : — 

1647.  “Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Charles  Goare  and  Elizabeth,  July' 
13.”  {Baptism.) 

1649-50.  “ Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Charles  Goare  and  Elizabeth, 

January  6.”  {Baptism.) 

1651.  “ Maryr  the  daughter  of  Charles  Goare  and  Elizabeth.  Augst 

28.”  {Baptism.) 

1654.  “Charles  the  sonne  of  Charles  Gore  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  was 
borne  December  21.” 
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1674.  “ Charles  Gore  was  buryed  July  13th." 

1683.  “Charles  Gore  buryed  Sept.  14.  Affidavit  brought  Sept.  18.” 

1684.  “ Mr  Charles  Gore  buried  Aug  23rd.  Affidavit  brought  Aug 
2 511'.” 

1697.  “ Mrs  Elizabeth  Gore  buryd  January  the  20th.  Aff.  made 
January  26th.” 

Charles  Gore  was  churchwarden  in  1648,  and  his  signature 
appears  in  the  parish  register  under  that  date. 

An  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  feoffees  of  Sponne’s 
charity  shows  that  Charles  Gore  became  a feoffee  in  1660,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death  in  1684. 

Richard  Farmer  and  Charles  Gore  were  prominent  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  sect,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  in  The  Prerogative  Priests  Passing-Bell , Or  Amen  to  the  Rigia 
Clergy , by  William  Hartley,  published  in  1651  : — 

“ It  is  the  grief  of  eveiy  humane-like  spirit  to  see  Mordecai  favored, 
although  he  justly  may  have  merited  the  same,  and  what  care  and 
industry  the  Presbyterated  party  do  take  to  render  both  persons  and 
meetings  of  the  Separation  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Magistrate  and 
people,  for  taste  hereof  1 thought  good  to  insert  the  carriage  of  Mr 
Farmer,  and  Gore,  & c.,  of  Towciter,  whose  malicious  and  envious  spirit 
could  not  be  satisfied  in  setting  Major  Duckets  Troopers  to  fall  upon 
us  with  their  naked  swords  while  Capt.  Elliot  was  speaking,  but  also 
caused  many  notorious  falsehoods  to  be  inserted  in  the  weekly  News 
Books  ; Viz.,  A Tumultuous  Meeting,  Thompsons  Party,  Levellers, 
Ranters,  Erroneous  Fellows.  For  as  much  as  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  been  abused  in  this  nature  (as  is  well  known  to  some 
godly  and  eminent  Governors  of  this  Common-wealth,)  it  would  favour 
of  unanswerable  improvidence  if  we  should  not  faithfully  endeavor  to 
wash  off  that  dirt  which  is  so  unworthily  cast  in  the  faces  of  us. 

“ Upon  the  first  day  (commonly  called  Whitsunday)  [either  J une  2nd 
1650  or  May  18th  1651]  divers  of  the  Separation  met  at  Cornet  Reads 
house  at  Towciter,  and  after  one  friend  had  exercised  his  gifts,  the 
Auditory  did  exceed  the  room  ; and  by  reason  of  the  throng  it  was 
moved  for  better  conveniency  to  go  into  the  yard,  which  being  of  less 
continent  then  the  room,  by  tire  advise  of  the  Souldiery  there  present, 
and  some  friends,  under  the  penthouse  without  door  (taking  the  benefit 
of  shade)  was  adjudged  a convenient  place ; there  Capt.  Elliot  (much 
about  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  evening  Exercise  at  the  publique 
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place)  spake  a word  of  Exhortation,  and  the  people  gave  him  peaceable 
audience.  Now  that  this  Meeting  might  degenerate  to  tumultuous 
disturbance  of  the  Peace,  that  must  wholly  be  at  the  door  of  Farmer, 
Gore,  and  their  adherents,  who  incensed  the  Souldiery  ; but  by  the  wise 
carriage  of  the  Officers  the  business  was  easily  appeased.” 


HALFPENNY  TOKEN  OF  THOMAS  HARRIS  OF  TOWCF.STER. 

167.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . HARRIS.— A basket.  T.M.H. 

Reverse. — IN  . TOWCESTER  . 1668.-HIS  HALF  PENY. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  by  Boyne  (1858). 

(Boyne,  124;  Williamson,  164.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers 

1647.  “ Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Harris  and  Frances. 

Jan.  29.”  (Baptism.) 

1667.  “ Tobias  Harris,  sonne  of  Thomas  Harris  and  Maiy  his  wife  was 

baptized  October  ig'1'.” 

1670.  “ Thomas,  sonne  of  Thomas  Harris  and  Mary,  borne  the  8th  ol 
June,  baptiz.  August  11." 

1683.  “Thomas  Harris  was  buried  June  22d.  Affidavit  brought 
June  23d.” 

1697.  “ Thomas  Harris  buryd  Sept.  21st.  Aff.  made  Sep.  23rd. ” 

168.  Obverse. — 'tFalt  riche  / ffierron  • of  / Sewcester.  In  three  lines. 
Reverse. — StCis  StSaXf  pmy  • P • H • Arms  ; two  lions  combatant. 

(Boyne,  125  ; Williamson,  165.)  Fig.  108.  Halfpenny,  octagonal. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1669.  “James  sonne  of  Patrike  Heron  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
J uly  2 5 .”  ( Baptism. ) 

1680.  “Elizabeth  ye  wife  of  Patrick  Herron  bur:  Apri : 15.  The 
Affidavit  brought  Aprill.  19.” 

1691.  "Mrs.  Heron  buryd  Septemb  7lh.  Affid.  brought  Sept.  n,h.” 
1693.  “Patrick  Herron  buryd  Sept,  ye  i3lh.  Affidavit  made  Sept, 
ye  2 5111.” 

1704.  “John  Heron  son  of  Patrick  Heron  mercer  buryd  March 
the  14th.  Aff.  made  March  the  20th.” 
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169.  Obverse. — WILL  . HOWES  . OF  . TOWCESTER  . MERCER.— 

A fleur-de-lys. 

Reverse. — WILL  . HOWES.  OF.  TOWCESTER.  MERCER.— W.H., 
1670. 

Mint-mark — 

(Williamson,  166.)  Halfpenny. 

In  the  Hearth  Tax  of  Charles  II.,  William  Howes  was  assessed 
for  three  hearths.  The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish 
register : — 

1647.  “ Dorathy  the  daughter  of  William  Howes  and  Alice.  Jan.  2 7lh.” 
(Baptism.) 

1693.  “ Mary  How  buryd  January  ye  7th.  Affid.  made  Jan  ; 13th.” 

170.  Obverse. — IOHN  . KINGSTON  . OF  . TOWCESTER  . MERCER- 

A pair  of  scales. 

Reverse.— IOHN  . KINGSTON  . OF  . TOWCESTER  . MERCER — I.K. 
1666. 

Mint-mark,  octofoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  and  Baker’s 
Histories. 

(Boyne,  127  ; Williamson,  167.)  Fig.  109.  Halfpenny. 

171.  Obverse—  IOHN  . KINGSTON  . OF-The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — TOSSETER  . MERCER— I.G.K. 

Mint-mark,  mullet  Engraved  in  Bridges’  and  Baker’s 
Histories. 

(Boyne,  128;  Williamson,  168.)  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1646.  “ Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  John  Kingston  and  Mary  baptized 
November  12.” 

1681.  “Mary  ye  daughter  of  John  Kingston  bur.  Ap : 7,  1681. 
Affid  : brought  Ap  : 12.” 

1682.  “ Mary  Kingston  was  buried  March  24th.  Affidavit  brought 
March  31st.’’ 

16S5.  “Martha  Kingston  buried  Feb.  27.  Affidavit  brought 

Mar.  4th.” 

1687.  '*  Mr.  Thomas  Gilpin  and  Mrs.  Jane  Kingston  married  March  25.” 
(She  was  John  Kingston’s  daughter-in-law.) 

1688.  “Tho.  Summers  and  Elizabeth  Kingston  both  of  Towcester 
marryd  att  Chacomb  by  Mr.  Jo.  Gardner.  August  30th,  1688.” 

1696.  “Mr.  John  Knigston  (sic)  buryd  Dec:  27th.  Aff.  made 

Dec  29th." 
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A copy  of  the  will  of  John  Kingston  will  be  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

172.  Obverse. — GEORGE.  WAPLE  . IN  The  Mercers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — TOWCESTER  . 1667:— HIS  HALF  PENY 

Mint-mark,  setfoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  and  Baker’s 
Histories. 

(Boyne,  129;  Williamson,  169.)  Fig.  ixo.  Halfpenny. 

Of  a subsidy  of  35.  6 d.  weekly  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
September,  1644,  to  September,  1645,  George  Waples  was  appointed 
collector  for  Towcester  cum  Handley;  and  of  a quarterly  subsidy  for 
a similar  purpose,  from  September  29,  to  December  29,  1649,  he  was 
again  appointed  a collector. 

The  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Feoffees  of  Sponne’s 
charity,  shows  that  “George  Waples,  mercer,”  became  a feoffee  in 
1623,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in  1673.  In  1677,  another 
George  Waples,  also  a mercer  (probably  a son  of  the  first  George 
Waples),  became  a feoffee,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in  1710. 
Which  of  these  two  persons  was  the  issuer,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

George  Waple  of  Towcester,  bought  from  the  Commonwealth 
authorities  in  1650,  for  f.41  3s.  1 id.,  a cottage  and  appurtenances  in 
Burcott,  in  the  parish  of  Towcester,  parcel  of  the  royal  manor  of 
Ashton,  which  had  been  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  let  to  Thomas 
England  and  Richard  Fitzhugh. 

George  Waple  was  churchwarden  in  1648,  and  his  signature 
appears  in  the  parish  register  under  that  date. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1648.  “ Ann  the  daughter  of  George  Waples  was  borne  Fe.  12.” 

1650.  “ Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  George  Waples  baptiz  : March  30.” 

1651.  “ Mary  the  daughter  of  George  Waples  was  baptized  July  3.” 

1654.  “Thomas  the  sone  of  George  Waples  the  younger  borne 

June  15.” 

1656.  “ Elizabeth  the  daughter  01  George  Waples  and  Hanna  his  wife 
was  borne  Oct.  16.” 

1660.  “George  Waples  was  buried  May  29.” 

1673.  “ George  Waples  buryed  March  5.” 

1675.  " Sara  Waples  was  buryed  October  1st.” 


Wansford. 
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1678.  “ Margaret  Waple  was  buried  Novemr.  ye  18th.” 

1682-3.  “ George  Waples  son  of  Mr.  George  Waples  buried  Jan  14th.” 
Affidavit  brought  Jan  I4,h. 

1682-3.  "George  son  of  George  and  Susanna  Waple  Xud. 
March  4th." 

1686.  “ Anne  Waples  buried  Jun.  i2ih.  Affidavit  Jun.  12.” 

1686.  Mrs.  Sus : Waples  bur:  Sept:  ye  28.  Affidavit  brought 
Oct.  ye  4lh.” 

1698.  “Mrs.  Susannah  Waple  wife  of  George  Waple  inercer  was 
buryd  Oct.  ye  21st.  Aff.  made  Oct.  27th." 

1699.  “John  son  of  George  Waple  mercer  buryd  June  nLh.  Aff.  made 
June  17th.” 

1702.  "William  son  of  George  Waples  mercer  buryd  Febr:  ye  4th. 
Aff.  made  Feb.  8th." 

In  another  part  of  the  register  occurs  the  following  duplicate 
entry  of  the  burial  of  Margaret  Waple  : — 

1678,  “ Margaret  Waple  was  buried  Novem : iSlh.  The  Affidavit 

was  brought  in  Novem  : 21st." 


WANSFORD. 

The  village  of  Wansford,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  “ Wansford  in 
England,”  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Peterborough.  Wansford  is 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  it  was  formerly  held  by  the  family 
of  St.  Medard,  under  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  Barnaby  Harrington, 
better  known  as  “ Drunken  Barnaby,”  thus  refers  to  Wansford  in  his 
journal,  printed  in  1646  : — 

" On  a haycock  sleeping  soundly, 

Th’  river  rose  and  tooke  me  roundly 
Downe  the  current ; people  cryed, 

Sleeping,  down  the  streame  1 hyed  : 

Where  away,  quoth  they,  from  Greenland  ? 

No  ; from  Wansforth  brigs  in  England" 

The  story  is  still  preserved  in  the  village,  where  there  is  an  inn 
called  the  Haycock,  which  had  a painting  of  Barnaby  floating  on  a 
haycock  for  its  sign.  The  sign  was  taken  down  in  1 889  and  removed 
to  Woburn  Abbey.  Ii  is  evident  that  the  date  of  Barnaby ’s  visit  was 
VOL.  VIII. 
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1643,  in  which  year  Wansforci  was  visited  by  the  plague,  the  horrors  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  journal. 

173.  Obverse. — GEORGE  • BOSEMAN— A sugarloaf.  16-63. 

Reverse. — IN  . WANSFORD . — G.B.  Mullets  for  stops. 

Mint-mark,  mullet. 

(Boyne,  133.)  Fig.  III.  Farthing. 

“ George  Boseman,  son  of  John  Boseman,  gent,  born  at  Brikstoke 
(Brigstock),  co.  Northampton,  21st  May,  1641,"  was  admitted  a 
scholar  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  1652. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  register  at  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Stibbington  : — 

1663.  “ George  Boseman  and  Mary  Brecha  married  June  ye  8th.” 

And  the  following  entries  occur  in  the  Thornhaugh-cum- YVansford 
parish  register  : — 

1665.  “Grace  y«  daugh:  of  George  Boseman  and  Mary  his  w.  bapt. 
4 June." 

1667.  “ Mary  daughter  of  George  Boseman  and  Mary  his  wife  bapt. 

7 June." 

1669.  “John  ye  son  of  George  Boseman  and  Mary  his  wife  was 
baptized  14  Novb.” 


WEEDON. 

Weedon  Bee,  or  Weedon-on-the-Street,  is  situated  on  the 
Watling  Street,  four  miles  south-east  of  Daventry,  and  eight  miles 
west  from  Northampton.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  village 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Bannaventa  of  the  Britons  and  Isannavantia  of 
the  Romans. 

It  was  the  chief  seat  of  Wulfhere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  and 
some  have  thought  that  the  name  Weedon  was  derived  from  Peada, 
his  elder  brother,  and  immediate  predecessor,  who  is  by  some 
historians  called  Weda.  The  place  may  therefore  be  named  from 
him,  and  Weedon,  a contraction  from  Weadaton,  or  Weda’s  town. 
Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  converted  the  royal  palace  into  a nunnery, 
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under  his  niece  Werburgh,  who  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  four 
nunneries  of  Trenthani  and  Hanbury  in  Staffordshire,  Repton  in 
Derbyshire,  and  Weeclon  in  Northamptonshire.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  at  Weedon,  and  of  her  Drayton  writes  : — 

“ She  falleth  in  her  way  with  Weedon,  where,  ’ tis  said, 

St.  Werburgh,  princely  born,  a most  religious  maid, 

From  those  peculiar  fields  by  prayer  the  wildfowl  drove.” 

Leland  describes  this  village  as  “ a praty  thoroughfare  sette  on  a 
playne  ground,  and  much  celebrated  by  carriers,  because  it  stondeth 
hard  by  the  famose  way  there  communely  caullid  of  the  people 
Wathelinge  Streete.’'  At  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  tokens  it  was 
still  frequented  by  carriers,  as  shown  by  “ Drunken  Barnaby’s  ” : — 

"Thence  to  Wedon,  where  I tarry’d 
In  a Waggon  to  be  carried. 

Carriers  there  are  to  be  found.” 

174.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . MARRIOTT— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF  . WEEDEN  . 1657 — T.F.M. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 
(Boyne,  1 30 ; Williamson,  170.)  Fig.  112.  Farthing, 

There  were  two  persons  bearing  the  name  Thomas  Marriott 
connected  with  Weedon  at  this  period,  either  of  whom  could  have 
issued  this  token,  although  the  claims  of  the  first  to  be  mentioned  seem 
to  be  the  stronger. 

Concerning-  one  Thomas  Marriott,  the  following  entries  occur  in 
the  parish  register  : — 

1641.  “William  Harriot  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Marriot  and  of 
Elizabeth  Marriot  his  wife  was  baptized  the  three  and  twentith 
day  of  July,  1641.” 

1658.  “ Thomas  Marriott  died  and  was  buried  the  four  and  twentith 

day  of  May,  1658.” 

1679.  “ Elizabeth  Marriot  was  buryed  June  611'.” 

The  other  Thomas  Marriott,  who  was  of  Paulerspury,  was  married 
at  Weedon  in  1641,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  entry  in  the  parish 
register  : — 

“Thomas  Marriot  of  Paulus  Perry  and  Priscilla  Mawby  of  Crick  were 
married  together  by  special  licentia  the  sixth  day  of  November  1641.” 
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He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Paulerspury  previously  to  1663, 
for  we  find  him  serving  the  office  of  churchwarden  there  in  that  year. 
The  burial  of  his  wife  and  himself  are  thus  recorded  in  the  Paulerspury 
register : — 

1676.  “ Priscilla  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marriot  Nov  : 10.” 

1603.  “ Mr.  Thomas  Marriott  bur.  in  woollen  Sept.  27th.’’ 

The  second  initial,  F,  on  the  token  does  not  correspond  with  the 
name  of  either  wife  mentioned  in  the  above  extracts,  and  it  possibly 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  die  sinker. 

175.  Obverse. — MARTIN  . PACKER- The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . WEEDEN  . 1652.— M.M.P. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Fig.  113.  Farthing. 

176.  A variety  from  different  dies.  Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Farthing. 

177.  Obverse. — MARTIN  . PARKER— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . WEEDEN  . 1652-M.M.P. 

Mint-mark,  on  the  obverse,  rose  or  cinquefoil ; the 
reverse  appears  to  be  from  the  same  die  as  No.  175. 

(Boyne,  13 1 ; Williamson,  17 1.)  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1621.  “ Martine  Packer  the  sonne  of  Trustram  Packer  and  of  Mary 
Packer  his  wife  was  baptized  the  fourth  day  of  November  1621.” 

1644.  “ John  Packer  the  sonne  of  Martin  Packer  and  of  Mary  Packer 

his  wife  was  baptized  the  sixteenth  day  of  August  1644.” 

1646.  “Thomas  Packer  the  sonne  of  Martin  Packer  and  Mary  Packer 
his  wife  was  baptized  the  twelfe  day  of  April  1646.” 

1647—8.  “Martin  Packer  the  sonne  of  Martin  Packer  and  of  Mary 
Packer  his  wife  was  borne  the  nine  and  twentith  day  of  December 
and  baptized  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  six  hundred 
fortie  and  seven.” 

1649-50.  “Trustram  Packer  the  sonne  of  Martaine  Packer  and  of 
Mary  his  wife  was  borne  the  twentie  fourth  day  Decern  br.  and 
baptized  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  six  hundred  fortie 
and  nine.” 

1651-2.  “William  Packer  sonne  of  Martin  Packer  and  Mary  his  wife 
was  borne  the:  10.  of  Feb:  baptized  the  seaventeenth  day  of  the 
same  month:  1651.” 
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1 654.  “ Nathanell  Pacur  tlie  sonne  of  Martin  Pacur  and  Mary  his  wife 

was  baptized  the  nineteenth  of  August  1654.” 

1679.  “ Martin  Packer  was  burved  Octobr.  I Ith.” 

1698.  “ Mary  Packer  ye  mother  of  Nath  : Packer  was  buryed  Novemb. 
22.” 


WELDON. 

The  village  of  Weldon  is  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Oundle. 
The  parish  consists  of  two  separate  manors  and  townships,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a brook,  and  distinguished  as  Great  and  Little 
Weldon.  There  are  very  ancient  and  famous  quarries  of  freestone 
here,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  of  the  place,  old  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  was  built  of  Weldon  stone. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Great  Weldon  contained  one 
hide  and  three  virgates,  which  were  held  of  the  crown  by  Robert  de 
Buci  ; and  Little  Weldon  contained  half  a hide,  which  was  held  by 
Hugh  de  Irvi.  The  former  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
families,  of  Basset,  Colet  (a  member  of  which  was  John  Colet,  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school),  and  Knyvet  ; but,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  passed  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Little 
Weldon  also  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Hatton  family,  and  the  Ea.rl 
of  Winchilsea,  its  representative,  is  the  present  lord  of  both  manors. 
Weldon  had  charters  for  a market,  now  fallen  into  disuse  ; and  for  four 
fairs,  in  February,  May,  July,  and  November,  only  one  of  which  is 
now  held,  viz.,  in  July. 

178.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . RESBY.— A man  making  candles. 

Reverse. — IN  . WELDEN  . 1668.-HIS  . HALF  . PENY. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 

(Boyne,  132  ; Williamson,  172.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1658.  “ Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Risbie  had  a daughter  borne  Maie 
the  third,  and  cald  Elizabeth.” 

1661.  “Anne,  daughter  of  William  Risbie  was  babtized  Nov. .” 

1668.  “John,  the  son  of  William  Risbie  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  was 
babtized,  Feb.  17.“ 
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1673.  “William,  the  sonn  of  Willm.  Reisby  and  Anne  his  wife  was 
babtized  the  31st.  of  August.” 

1691.  “Ann,  ye  wife  of  Will"'.  Reesby  was  buryed  the  28,h.  day  01 
August  and  affidavit  thereof  made  acording  to  law.” 

1693.  “William  Reisby,  tallow  chandler  was  buryed  June  10th.  and 
affidavit  thereof  made  acording  to  law.” 

1694.  “John  Reisby,  chandler  was  buryed  January  ye  7th.  and  affidavit 
thereof  made  acording  to  law.” 

166 0.  “ Memd.  it  is  agreed  by  the  minister  aud  churchwardens  that 
John  Fauster  shall  have  the  siting  next  the  walle  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Church  behind  Mr.  Sahvay's  pue  for  the  terme  of  his 
life, — paid  for  it.  2/6. 

“William  Risbee,  Churchwarden." 


WELFORD. 

The  village  of  Wellord  is  situated  eight  miles  south-west  by  west 
from  Market  Harborough,  and  fourteen  north  of  Northampton. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Geoffrey  de  VVirce  held  here 
four  hides  of  land  of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  William 
de  Wyvill  was  certified  to  hold,  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  four  hides  and 
one  large  virgate.  In  1223,  Nicholas  de  Yeland  obtained  a grant  of  a 
weekly  market  on  Wednesdays  in  his  manor  of  Welford.  I n the  reign 
of  Henry  1 1 1.,  a charter  was  granted  to  William  de  Wyvill,  empowering 
him  to  hold  a weekly  market  here  on  Fridays,  and  an  annual  fair, 
beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  (August  14th),  and  continuing 
for  the  two  following  days.  This  market  has  long  been  discontinued. 

179.  Obverse. — WILL  : WICKES  . HIS  . HALPENY.— St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

Reverse. — IN  / WELLFORD  / IN  . NOR  / THAMP  / TON  / SHEIR  / 69. 

In  seven  lines. 

Mint-mark,  rose  or  cinquefoil  ; a similar  ornament  on 
either  side  of  the  first  “ IN,”  and  of  the  “TON  ” on 
reverse. 

The  “George  Inn”  still  exists  in  Welford. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers 

1664.  “ Randolph  ye  sonne  of  Willi’  Wickes  and  Maiy  his  wife  bapt. 

yc  23.  of  Octob.” 


Welford , Wellingborough. 
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1666-7.  “Thomas  y*  sonne  of  William  Wickes  and  Mary  his  wife 
bapt  yc  1 1 of  January.” 

1668.  “ William  yc  sonne  of  William  Wikes  and  Mary  his  wife  bapt  ye 
30.  August,” 

1668.  “William  ye  sonne  of  William  Wickes  was  buried  yc  so1'1  of 
October.” 

1671.  “ Mary  yc  daughter  of  William  Wickes  and  Mary  his  wife  was 
bapt  ye  27th  of  Aprill.” 

1672.  “ William  Wickes  was  buried  ye  22  day  of  June.” 

1688.  “ Francis  Sutton  servant  to  Mr  Wicks  was  buried  yc  7 of  Aprill.” 

1698.  “ Mary  Wickes  widdow  was  buried  May  the  eight,  J 

and  Affidavit  made  thereof  within  eight  dayes  accord-  > Ano.  1698. 
ing  to  a late  Act  of  parliam1.  for  burying  m linen.”  J 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 

The  town  of  Wellingborough  is  situated  ten  miles  north-east  by 
east  of  Northampton,  and  seven  and  a half  from  Kettering.  In  948 
it  was  called  Welingburgh,  in  Domesday  Book  Wedlingberie,  and 
at  various  other  times  Wendlesberie,  Wendleberie,  Wendynburgh, 
etc.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  present  appellation  from  a 
spring  called  the  Red  Well,  which  had  become  of  considerable  repute 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties.  About  1628  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta  were  at  Wellingborough  for  the  benefit  of  its  waters, 
under  the  prescription  of  the  Queen’s  physicians,  and  resided  a whole 
season  in  tents  erected  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  spring. 

King  /Edrecl  in  948  gave  six  and  a half  hides  in  “ Wedlingburgh," 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church  and  other  privileges  to  the  Abbey  of 
Croylancl.  The  gift  was  confirmed  by  Edgar  in  996,  and  again  by  a 
charter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1296,  the  abbey  held  this  town 
of  the  king  in  capite  \ and  in  [315  the  abbot  was  lord  of  it.  In  the 
second  year  of  King  John  the  abbot  obtained  the  privilege  of  a weekly 
market.  The  Abbey  of  Croyland  retained  its  possessions  here  until 
the  Dissolution. 

180.  Obverse. — RICHARD  . MANINGTON — HIS  HALFE  PENY. 

Reverse. — OF  . WELLINGBOROW . 65-R.M.M. 

Mint-mark,  rose  or  cinquefoil. 

(Boyne,  135  ; Williamson,  175.)  Fig.  114.  Halfpenny. 
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The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1653.  " Charles,  son  of  Rich:  Mallington,  Nov  : 14.”  {Birth.) 

1656.  “Joseph,  son  of  Richard  Mallington  borne  April  I 6.” 

1657.  “ Basil,  son  of  Richard  Mallington  borne  Septemb.  30.” 

1 659.  “ Elleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Mannington,  February  4.”  {Birth.) 

1662.  ‘‘James,  the  sonne  of  Richard  Mallington  was  baptized  the  12th 
of  July.” 

1665.  “Richard  Mallington  was  bur.  Octobe1  5.” 

1668.  “ John,  sone  of  Rich  : Mannington  bapt.  Oct : 20.” 

1669.  “ Richard,  son  of  Rich  : Mallington  bapt  Dec.  ye  23.” 

1672.  “ Mary,  yc  daught  of  Richard  Mannington  bap  July  12.” 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  Kettering  parish  register  : — 

1674.  “ Ann  the  daughter  of  Richard  Malington  of  Wellingborow  and 
Mary  his  wife  baptized  the  19  day  of  Aprill.” 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  issuer’s  name  was  Mannington 
or  Mallington — probably  the  former.  The  name  still  survives  in  the 
district,  and  the  writer  has  heard  it  locally  pronounced  “ Mallington.” 

181.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . SEER  . IN.— A pair  of  scales. 

Reverse. — WELLINGBOROW  . 1655.— W.E.S. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Farthing. 

182.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . SEER  . IN— A pair  of  scales. 

Reverse. — WELLINGBORROW  . 1655-W.E.S. 

Mint-mark,  mullet,  which  is  placed  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  of  the  scales. 

(Boyne,  136.)  Fig.  15.  Farthing. 

183.  A variety  from  different  dies.  The  letters  are  large  and  irregular ; 
the  date  is  crowded  in,  the  two  “ S’s”  being  scarcely  recognizable 
as  such;  and  the  mint-mark  is  placed  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  scales.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1635.  “William,  yc  son  of  Willm  Seare  was  bapt  yK  xlh  day  of 
December.” 

1637.  “ Samuell  the  sonn  of  Willm  Seares  was  bapt  ye  xij|h  d : of 
N ovember.” 

1639.  “Sarah  y«  dh  of  Willm  Seares  was  baptized  yc  xxij  of  Sep- 
tember." 


Well ingborougk . 
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1641.  “Joseph  y«  son  of  Willm  Seares  was  bap  y'-'  xxxlh  day 
Novembe.” 

1644.  “Mary  ye  daught  of  Willm  Seare  was  bapt  ye  xxth  day  of 
A prill.” 

William  Seer  was  Churchwarden  in  1635,  and  signed  the  parish 
register  under  that  date. 


184.  Obverse. — HENRY.  SMITH  . IN— Three  cloves  and  a bell. 

Reverse. — WELLINGBOROVGH — H.S. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  The  cloves  are  in  a straight  row, 
and  the  mint-mark  is  placed  above  that  in  the  centre. 
The  SM  of  “ SMITH  ” comes  under  the  bell. 

(Boyne,  137;  Williamson,  177.)  Fig.  116.  Farthing. 

185.  A variety  from  different  dies.  The  cloves  are  irregular;  the  MIT 
of  “ SMITH  ” comes  under  the  bell ; and  the  mint-mark  is  placed 
above  the  first  clove.  Fig.  117.  Farthing. 

186.  A variety  from  different  dies.  The  MIT  of  “SMITH  ” comes 
under  the  bell,  and  the  mint-mark  above  the  first  clove.  On  the 
reverse  the  mint-mark  is  placed  above  the  first  stroke  of  the  “ H.” 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register : — 

1659.  “ Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Smith  borne  at  Irtlingbury 

August  27,” 


HALFPENNY  TOKEN  OF  JOHN  WORTHINGTON  OF  WELLINGBOROUGH. 


187.  Obverse. — IOHN  . WORTHINGTON  . OF.— The  sun. 

Reverse. — WELLINGBOROVGH  . 1668. -HIS.  HALF.  PENY.— 

A crescent-moon. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  by  Boyne.  (1858.) 
(Boyne,  138;  Williamson,  178.)  Halfpenny. 

This  token  was  issued  from  the  “ Sun  and  Moon  Inn,”  now  the 
“ Sun  Inn,”  which  stands  on  the  same  spot  as  it  did  250  years  ago, 
although  considerable  alterations  were  made  to  it  during  the  last  century. 
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The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1665.  " Elizabeth,  dtr  of  John  Whortington  (sic)  bap'  ye  same  day.” 

(Sep.  17.) 

1666-7.  “Anne,  dtr  of  John  Worthington  the  same  day.”  (Feb. 
4'1’.)  ( Baptism .) 

1674.  “ Mary  dtr  of  Mr  John  Worthington  bap.  13  Sept.” 

1689.  “ Sarah  Worthington  wid.  was  buryed  February  ye  Ist.” 

Ben  Jonson,  on  finding  that  the  “ Half-Moon  Tavern  ” in  Alders- 
gate  Street  was  closed,  adjourned  to  the  “ Sun  Tavern  ” in  Long  Lane, 
and  wrote  the  following  epigram  : — 

“ Since  the  Half-Moon  is  so  unkind,  to  make  me  go  about, 

The  Sun  my  money  now  shall  have,  and  the  Moon  shall  go  without.” 

— History  of  Signboards. 


Butler  pointedly  asks — 

"Tell  me  but  what’s  the  nat’ral  cause, 

Why  on  a sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full  moon  ever,  but  the  half?” 

— Hudibras,  part  ii,  Canto  3. 


WHITTLE  BURY. 

The  village  of  Whittlebury  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  royal 
forest  of  that  name,  four  miles  south  by  west  of  Towcester,  and  eight 
from  Buckingham. 

The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  in  the  account  of 
the  hides  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  is  comprehended  in  the 
hundred  of  Towcester,  and  Richard  de  Whittlebury  held  six  small 
virgates  of  land  here.  In  1316,  John  Mareschal  was  lord  of  Whittle- 
bury, and  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  manor  of  Whittlebury  has 
been  considered  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Greens  Norton.  The 
celebrated  forest  of  Whittlebury,  which  originally  contained  about 
20,500  acres,  was  a favourite  hunting  resort  of  our  early  monarchs, 
who  had  a palace  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Silverstone. 


Whittlebury. 


188.  Obverse.— HENRY . DOLTON  . OF— A butcher’s  cleaver.  H.M.D. 

K everse. — WHITELBVRY  . 1669-HIS  . HALFE  PENNY. 

Mint-mark,  setfoil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 
(Williamson,  179.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1673.  “ George  and  Thomas  Dolton  the  sons  of  Henry  Dolton  and 

Mary  his  wife,  were  born  July  19th  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1673.” 
1675.  “ Henry  the  son  of  Henry  Dolton  and  Mary  his  wife  was  baptized 
the  28th  of  Novb  1675." 

1681.  “ Tho : Dolton  son  of  Henry  Dolton  of  Whittlebury  buried 
Nov1*  4th.  Affidavit  made  Nov1*  1 Ith.” 

1682.  “ Henry  Dolton  of  Whittlebury  was  buried  Feb.  the  14th. 
Affidavit  mad:  Feb  the  20th.” 


WOOTTON. 

A farthing  token  issued  by  “ Edward  Wallington  Mercer  in 
Wootton,”  is  engraved  in  Baker’s  History  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
also  described  in  the  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries  as  a 
Northamptonshire  piece.  There  are  many  parishes  bearing  this  name, 
and  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  would 
warrant  him  in  assigning  the  token  to  Northamptonshire.  The 
parish  register  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  previous  to  1707,  was 
destroyed  about  1800. 
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Al'PliNDIX. 

BRACKLEY,  Nos.  7-8 — -CONNOWAY  Rands,  mercer. — The  issuer,  by  his 
will  dated  July  7th,  1677,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
June  23rd,  16S1,  directs  his  body  “ to  be  decently  buried  in  Sk  Peter’s  Church  in 
Brackley  by  my  late  wife  deceased.”  Bequeaths  to  his  son,  Connoway  Rands, 
“the  dwellinghouse  situate  in  Brackley  wherein  1 now  do  live  . . . and  all 

arable  land,  meadow  and  pasture  ground  lying  in  the  fields  and  precincts  of  the 
said  town  of  Brackley.”  Also  two  cottages  or  tenements  in  Brackley  held  of  the 
President  and  Scholars  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  “ All  my  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  in  the  shop  of 
my  said  dwelling  at  my  decease,  and  all  counters,  shelves,  boxes,  and  all  other 
materials  and  all  things  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  said  shop,  household  goods, 
bedding,  linen,  pewter,  brass,  furniture,  and  implements  of  household  stuff, 
except  such  of  the  latter  as  is  given  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth.”  To  the  said 
son  Connoway,  " all  my  money,  plate,  corn,  pulse,  hay,  straw,  wood,  & timber.” 
To  the  resident  minister  of  Brackley,  “ 10  shillings  for  his  pains  in  preaching  my 
funeral  sermon.”  To  the  poor  of  Brackley,  “ 5 pounds,  thus,  3 pounds  to  the 
poor  of  Sk  Peter’s  in  the  upper  end  of  Brackley,  and  the  other  40  shillings  to 
the  poor  of  S’.  James's  in  the  nether  end  of  the  said  town,  as  soon  as  my  funeral 
is  over.” 

CONNOWAY  Rands,  son  of  the  issuer,  by  his  will  dated  May  10th,  1689, 
proved  October  9th,  1689,  and  preserved  in  the  Probate  Registry  at  North- 
ampton, after  describing  himself  as  Conoway  Rand,  of  Brackley,  in  the  county 
of  Northton,  Tallow  Chandler,  gives  and  bequeaths  “ to  my  sonn  Connoway  my 
two  Collidge  Leases  in  Brackley  aforesaid  wch.  were  granted  to  me  by  the 
President  & schollars  of  the  Colledge  of  Sk  Maiy  Magdalen  in  the  University  of 
Oxon,  the  p’misses  in  one  of  the  Leases  mentioned  are  the  house  in  the  towne  of 
the  widdow  Skey  and  the  land  in  my  owne  occupacon,  and  the  other  in  the 
possession  of  John  Cave  for  my  said  sonne  Connoway's  education  & future 
maintenance  And  my  will  is  That  the  said  Leases  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
renewed  by  ye.  Overseers  of  this  my  said  will  for  his  use  till  he  shall  be  of  full 
age  to  renew  it  in  his  owne  name  to  & for  the  use  of  him,  his  Executors  & 
Assignes.  But  if  he  shall  happen  to  dye  before  he  shall  be  of  full  age,  Then 
I give  & bequeath  the  same  to  my  said  sonn  Phillip  for  his  educacon  & 
maintenance,  And  if  he  shall  dye  before  he  shall  be  of  age,  Then  I give  & 
bequeath  the  same  to  my  sonn  George  for  his  better  educacon  and  maintenance, 
And  if  he  dyes  before  he  is  of  full  age,  Then  I give  the  same  to  my  sonn 
William  for  his  better  educacon  & maintenance,  But  if  he  dyes  before  he  is  of 
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full  age,  Then  I give  the  same  to  my  daughter  Mary.  And  whereas  I have 
assigned  two  Bonds  to  the  late  Right  Honoble  Phillip  Lord  Viscount  Wetiman 
to  & for  the  use  or  uses  of  some  of  my  Children  therein  menconed,  I,  haveing 
forgott  the  uses,  referr  my  Executrix  & Overseers  to  the  said  Assignem1.,  And 
my  will  is  That  if  one  or  more  of  my  four  last  menconed  Children  have  any 
greater  Shares  therein  than  ye  later  borne,  then  my  mind  is  that  my  other 
said  Children  not  in  the  assignem1.  menconed  or  not  then  borne  and  therein 
intended,  shall  have  an  equall  share  out  of  the  Bonds  due  to  me.  . . . And 

I give  all  my  said  Bonds  & Money  thereupon  due  to  the  use  of  my  said  Children 
to  be  equally  devided  amongst  them,  save  only  I give  to  my  daughter 
Maiy  Thirty  pounds  more  than  any  of  the  other  three.  . . . Item,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  Mary  my  loveing  wife  the  rent  of  the  Colledge  houses 
& land  aforesaid  for  the  good  educacon  and  maintenance  of  my  said  sonn 
Connoway  until  he  shall  accomplish  the  age  of  Fourteene  yeares.  . . . After 

my  debts  paid  and  my  funerall  expenses  discharged  I give,  and  bequeath  to 
Mary  my  said  wife  all  my  goods  & chattells  whatsoever  And  doe  hereby  make 
her  full  & sole  executrix  of  this  my  said  will.  . . . And  I doe  desire  my 
very  good  F rends  Joseph  Haynes  of  Turwestone  iii  County  of  Bucks.  Esqr.  and 
Richard  Harris  of  the  same,  gents,  Overseers.  . . .” — Connoway  Rands. 

Witnesses — Edmund  Jeffs,  Edw.  Haines,  Fran.  Neak. 

BRIGSTOCK,  No.  14. — Thomas  ALLEN.— Thomas  Allen,  father  to  this 
issuer,  by  his  will  dated  August  7th,  1665,  proved  at  Weldon,  January  22nd 
following,  and  preserved  in  the  Registry  at  Peterborough,  describes  himself  as 
“Thomas  Allen  of  Brigstock,  baker,”  and  gives  “unto  my  sonn  Thomas  Allen 
the  said  sume  of  Twellfe  pence  . . . unto  my  sonn  John  Allen  the  sume  of 

Twellfe  pence.  . . . LI nto  my  dafter  Elizabeth  Goodfellow  . . . Twellfe 

pence.  Unto  my  dafter  Jane  Crancke,  Twellfe  pence.  Unto  my  dafter  Mary 
Eate,  Twellfe  pence.  The  rest  of  my  goods  and  chattells  unto  my  said  sonn 
Bartholemew  Allen  whom  I do  make  my  full  executor.”  Witnesses — James 
Fell,  William  Goodfellow,  Thomas  Allen. 

DAVENTRY. — The  FARMER  Family, — A Richard  Farmer,  of  Daventry, 
gent.,  by  will  dated  September  18th,  1662,  directed  that  alter  the  decease  of  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Norwood,  and  his  cousin,  Edw.  Farmer,  or  any  other  person 
to  whom  the  term  for  years  of  his  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  in  Daventry  and 
Drayton,  holden  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  should  be  conveyed  and 
assigned  by  his  executors,  pursuant  to  his  will,  the  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns  of  such  devisee  should,  not  only  during  the  residue  of  the  term,  but 
also  during  every  future  term  granted  by  the  College,  pay  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  to  the  bailiff  of  Daventry  and  the  three  senior  burgesses  of  the  corporation 
£30  yearly,  in  trust,  within  one  week  after  receiving  the  same,  to  pay  two  parts 
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thereof  to  the  Vicar  of  Daventry  and  his  successors,  and  distribute  the  other 
third  part  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Daventry,  according  to  their  discretion. 
He  entreated  and  desired  the  College  of  Christ  Church  to  assist  his  charitable 
intention  whenever  they  made  a new  lease  or  grant  of  the  said  premises,  by 
providing,  in  any  way  most  apt  and  convenient,  that  they  should  be  charged 
with  the  aforesaid  payment  of  £30  yearly  ; and  conjured  the  bailiff,  burgesses, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  of  Daventry  not  to  shorten  their  allowance  to 
the  poor  thereafter  by  reason  of  this  gift,  but  rather  enlarge  it,  that  what  he  had 
given  might  be,  as  he  intended,  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  and  not  of  the 
rich. 

The  members  of  this  family  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
municipal  life  of  Daventry.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  charter  of  incorporation  to 
the  borough,  dated  at  Gorhambury,  March  26th,  1576,  are  given  the  names  of 
the  first  Bailiff  and  of  the  14  principal  burgesses  ; among  the  latter  we  find  that 
William  Farmer  and  Richard  Farmer  are  enumerated.  We  also  find  that  the 
following  served  the  office  of  Town  Bailiff,  viz.,  Richard  Farmer  tire  elder,  1587 
1592,  1604.  Richard  Farmer,  1589,  1597,  1601,  1613.  John  Farmer,  1600,  1607, 
1620.  Henry  Farmer,  1605.  Edward  Farmer,  1610,  1626.  Richard  Farmer, 
Senr.,  1 6 16.  Edmund  Farmer,  1618.  John  Farmer,  Junr.,  1622.  Dutton 
Farmer,  1625,  and  Benjamin  Farmer,  1628,  1639. 

The  manor  of  Drayton,  in  this  parish,  was,  in  1608,  conveyed  to  Richard 
Farmer,  gent.,  and  Edward  Farmer,  his  second  son  in  fee.  In  1641,  the  said 
Edward  Farmer  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  consideration  of  ^850,  sold  the 
manor  of  Drayton  and  lands  in  Drayton,  Daventry,  and  Staverton,  to  Thomas 
Clarke,  Senr.,  of  Welton  in  fee. 

Richard  Farmer,  Vicar  of  Daventry,  died  1648  ; and  another  member  of  the 
family,  one  Richard  Farmer  of  Daventry  and  Kingsthorpe,  whose  pedigree  was 
entered  in  the  visitation  of  1681,  was  instituted  by  Sir  Eusebius  Andrew, 
December  8th,  1613,  to  the  rectory  of  Chanvelton  in  this  county. 

Edward  Farmer  was,  on  March  14th,  1654-5.  appointed  a Commissioner  for 
Militia  in  Northamptonshire  by  order  of  the  Protector  Cromwell  and  his  Council, 
to  suppress  insurrections  and  preserve  the  peace. 

In  a subsidy,  8 James  I.,  Richard  Farmer,  senr.,  gent.,  had  land  assessed  at 
405.,  John  and  Edward  Farmer,  gents.,  goods  at  £l  each,  and  in  that  of  3 and  4 
Charles  I.  we  find  Benjamin  Farmer,  bailiff,  in  land, 20s.  ; Richard  Farmer,  gent., 
land,  .£5  ; John  Farmer,  gent.,  land,  £ 4 ; and  Edmund  Farmer,  land,  £3.  In  a 
subsidy  of  17  Charles  I.,  we  find  among  the  names  of  inhabitants  of  this  place 
whose  lands  were  assessed,  Edwin  Farmer,  Esq.,  £ 4 ; Richard  Farmer,  £2  ; 
Edmund  Farmer,  £2  ; Benjamin  Farmer,  gent.,  20s. 
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Henry  Farmer  of  Daventry,  gent.,  by  his  will  dated  June  28th,  1607,  and 
proved  February  1 8th,  1607-8,  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  Canterbury,  gives  to  his 
sons  Richard  [?  the  issuer],  and  Henry,  £20  each  ; to  his  daughter  Agnes, 
20  marks ; and  to  the  poor  of  the  town  20.r.  He  appoints  his  brothers 
“ Mr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  London,”  supervisors. 

DAVENTRY,  No,  24.- — WILLIAM  HEALY. — The  issuer  by  his  will 
dated  March  1st,  1682,  proved  March  26th,  1683,  and  preserved  in  the 
Northampton  Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ William  Healyof  Daventry, 
the  elder,  innkeeper,”  directs  that  “ My  body  bee  orderly  & decently  buried  in 
the  Church  or  Church-yard  of  Daventry,”  and  gives  and  bequeaths  unto  “ rny 
daughter  Jane  Crier  twenty  pounds  to  bee  paid  within  one  yeare  after  my  decease 
provided  my  broother  John  Crier  of  Hillmorton  give  to  his  Sonn  John  Crier  forty 
pounds  to  bee  paid  at  the  same  time,”  and  “unto  all  my  granchildren  five 
shillings  a peece  to  bee  paid  within  one  yere  after  my  Decease.”  “ Unto  my  sonn 
John  Mealy  the  house  & part  of  the  little  Englands  wcl1  hee  now  holds  with 
halfe  the  yard  & halfe  the  new  barne,  paing  to  my  executor  forty  shillings  a 
yere  During  my  lease.”  “Unto  my  loveing  wife  Ann  Healy  her  maintenance 
During  her  naturall  life  as  a woman  of  her  ranke  & quality  ought  to  bee 
maintained,  by  my  sonn  William  Healy  my  sole  Executor."  “ Unto  my  loveing 
wife  all  the  goods  in  the  Gatehouse  Chamber  During  her  naturall  life.”  “ Unto 
my  loveing  Wife  tenn  shillings  a yere  During  her  life  to  buy  her  any  nessesaries 
that  shec  wants,  to  bee  paid  by  my  Executor  & if  it  shall  hapen  that  my  wife 
& my  Executor  shall  not  agree  to  live  together,  then  my  will  is  that  my 
Executor  shall  pay  his  Mother  Sixe  pounds  a yere  During  her  naturall  life  And 
to  live  whith  whome  shee  pleaseth.  My  will  is  my  Executor  pay  all  my 
Debts  & funerall  expenses  Discharged  & the  legacies  aforesaid  Discharged 
I give  [the  residue]  unto  William  Healy  aforesaid  whome  I doe  make  my  sole 
Executor.”  “ I doe  appoint  Mr.  John  Reeve  of  Draighton  & my  Brother 
Thomas  War  of  Newport  & my  Coussin  Richard  Foster  of  Daintree  overseers.” 
— The  marke  of  William  Healy  x . Witnesses — Allen  Linsey,  Richard  Foster, 
Thomas  Leak,  John  Billings,  the  marke  of  Edward  + Beint.” 

FINEDON  or  TH1NGDON,  No.  27. — America  Bagerley. — The  issuer 
by  his  will  dated  May  26th,  1697,  proved  November  23rd,  1698,  and  preserved  in 
the  Northampton  Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ America  Baggerley  of 
Thindon  in  the  County  of  Northampt.  grosser,”  gives  and  bequeaths  unto  “ my 
wife  Mary  all  my  houshould  goods  in  all  the  severall  rooms  in  my  dwelling  house 
Except  the  Beed  and  beeding  in  the  little  chamber  over  the  bolting  hous,  which 
said  beed  & beeding  I give  to  my  son  Benjamin,  allso  I give  to  my  son 
Benjamin  the  copper  in  the  chandle  hous.”  “Unto  my  said  wife  Mary  thirty 
shillings  a year  yearly  to  be  paid  her  by  eaquall  portions  by  the  half  yeare  dureing 
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her  naturall  life.”  “To  my  son  Thomas  Baggerly  the  sum  of  one  shilling."  “To 
my  dorter  Martha  the  Beed  & Beedin  in  the  best  chamber.”  “To  my  son 
Benjamin  my  acre  of  freehold  land  being  in  the  north  field  of  Thindon,  to  him 
& his  heires  for  ever,”  and  “to  my  said  son  Benjamin  all  my  shop  goods  and 
my  cattle  and  goods  in  the  yard,  paying  all  my  debts  and  legacies,  whom  I make 
and  ordayn  sole  executor.” — America  4-  Baggerly  his  mark.  Witnesses — 
Chri:  Wallis,  John  Holditch,  Nicholas  Masson. 

GRENDON,No.  31. — THOMAS  GaM'THERNE. — The  issuer,  by  his  will  dated 
November  28th,  1687,  proved  February  25th,  16S7-S,  and  preserved  in  the 
Northampton  Registry',  after  describing  himself  as  “Thomas  GawtherneofGrindon 
in  ye  County  of  Northampton  " gives  and  bequeaths  “ unto  my  Loveing  wife 
Susanna  Gawtherne  all  my  full  & whole  Estate,  Lands,  houses  goods  & 
chattels  whersoever 11  “ for  ye  discharge  of  my  debts,  & the  Remainders  to 
dispose  of  to  my  children  as  she  shall  thinke  most  convenient,  & therefore  I doe 
make  her  ye  said  Susanna  my  full  & whole  executrix." — Thomas  Gawtherne. 
Witnesses — Franc  F Chapman,  his  mark,  Susan  Maysh,  her  marke,  Richd. 
Walker. 

HARRINGWORTH,  Nos.  34-35.— Thomas  Bearly.— The  issuer,  by 
his  will  dated  November  30th,  1669,  and  proved  at  Oundle,  April  21st,  1670, 
after  describing  himself  as  “Thomas  Bearlie  of  Harringvvorth  in  the  Countie  of 
NortTTton  carier,”  directs  “ my  body  to  be  burried  in  the  Churchyard  of  Harring- 
worth  aforesaid  ” and  gives  and  bequeaths  “ unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Bearly 
the  sume  of  threescore  & ten  pounds  of  lawfull  English  money,  that  is  to  say 
tbirtie  pounds  wch  is  in  John  Burton’s  hand  of  Easton  Magna  in  the  countie 
of  Leicester  yeoman,  St  twentie  pounds  which  is  in  John  Maydwell’s  hand 
of  the  same  towne  & countie,  victualer,  & twentie  pounds  which  is  in  John 
Smith’s  hand  of  Morcott  in  the  countie  of  Rutland,  husbandman,  to  be  paid 
to  her  when  shee  shall  attaine  the  age  of  One  & twentie  yeares,  & in  case  the 
lands  that  are  morgaged  to  me  for  the  aforesaid  moneys  shall  be  to  me  forfeited 
from  the  parties  aforesaid,  then  my  Will  is  that  my  Executrix  shall  have  the  sale 
of  the  said  lands  & pay  my  said  daughter  threescore  & ten  pound  as  afore- 
said.” “ Unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Bearly  aforesaid  thirtie  pounds  of  lawfull 
English  money  or  goods  to  be  payd  as  aforesaid  if  shee  shall  Mary  according  to 
her  mothers  will  & be  dutifull  & obedient  to  her : as  a child  ought  to  be”: 
“ Unto  my  Sonne  in  law  Hawkine  Bringshurst  the  sume  of  Fifteene  pounds  of 
lawfull  money  of  England  to  be  payd  to  him  wlhin  twelve  months  after  my 
decease.”  “Unto  my  Brother  Robert  Bearlie  and  my  sister  Ursula  Watton 
tenn  shillings  apeece.”  “ Unto  my  sister  Elizabeth  Pemond  the  sume  of  ten 
shillings,  & lastly  I doe  give  & bequeathe  unto  my  wife  Ann  Bearly  all  the  rest  of 
my  goods  mooveable  & unmooveable,  debts,  bonde  Bills,  sume  & sumes  of  money, 


she  discharging  my  legacies  & funerall  expences,  whom  I make  sole  exutrix.” 
— Tho:  -f  Bearlie,  his  mrke.  Witnesses — Chr.  Wakelin,  Mary  + Langhum,  her 
mrke. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS,  No.  39. — THOMAS  IvDD,  by  his  will,  dated  July 
28th,  1687,  proved  March  19th,  1689-90,  and  preserved  in  the  Northampton 
Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ Thomas  Judd  of  Higham  Ferrers  in  the 
County  of  Northton,  gent.,”  gives  and  devises  “ All  those  my  twoe  burgages  01- 
tenements  wh.  the  apptenances  now  converted  into  one  dwelling  house  wherin  I 
now  live  in  Higham  Ferrers  aforesaid  to  Sarah  my  welbeloved  wife  during  the 
tearme  of  her  naturall  life,  & after  her  decease  I doe  give  & devise  the  same 
unto  my  nephew  Thomas  Judd  of  Much  Ashby  in  ye  County  of  Leicester, 
yeoman,  eldest  sonne  of  my  brother  Wm.  Judd  now  decd.  his  heires  & assignes 
for  ever  Chargeable  wh  the  paym1  of  the  sume  of  Fifty  pounds  of  lawfull  money 
of  England  to  William  Judd  of  Gilmorton  in  the  said  County  of  Leicr.  his  brother 
& my  nephew  whn  one  yeare  after  the  decease  of  my  said  wife.”  “To  my  said 
wife  all  that  one  acre  of  meadow  or  meadow  ground  lying  in  Kings  meadow  in 
Higham  Ferrers  aforesaid  to  my  said  wife  Sarah  her  heires  & assignes  for  ever.” 
“To  my  said  wife  all  my  Leases  & Leasehold  lands  in  Higham  Ferrers  aforesaid 
her  . . . adms  & assignes.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods  chattells  bonds  bills 
debts  & sumes  of  money  w’soever  I give  & bequeath  to  my  said  wife  Sarah 
whom  I make  sole  executrix.” — Thomas  Judd.  Witnesses — Tho:  Pulley,  Wni. 
Cannard,  his  m’ke,  Robert  Eldershaw. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS,  Nos.  41-42. — ' TWVFORD  WORTHINGTON,  by  his 
will,  dated  May  23rd,  1674.  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
July  8th  following,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as 
“ Twyford  Worthington  of  Higham  Ferrers  in  the  County  of  Northampton 
Gent.”  . . . gives  and  devises  unto  “ my  eldest  sonn  Robert  Worthington 

all  that  my  Farme  house  in  Newton  Bromsold  in  the  said  County  of  North- 
ampton now  in  the  Tenure  or  occupation  of  Nathanicll  Alexander,  together  with 
all  the  Barnes,  Stables,  Outhouses,  arable  Land,  Ley,  and  Meadow  ground,  Closes 
of  pasture.”  “Unto  my  said  eldest  sun  Robert  Worthington  all  that  my  Close 
of  Pasture  in  Newton  Bromsold  called  Harke’s  Close.”  “ Unto  my  said  sonn 
Robert  Worthington  my  silver  Tankard  after  the  decease  of  my  wife  Elizabeth 
Worthington."  “Unto  my  sonn  John  Worthington  all  that  my  Burrough  hold 
messuage  or  tenement  in  Higham  Ferrers  . . . [and]  my  scale  gold  Ryng.” 
“ Unto  my  daughter  Rebecca  Wilcox  yearely  the  sum  ofTenn  pounds.”  “ Unto 
my  sonn  in  Law  Thomas  Richards  of  Keysoe  and  my  daughter  Elizabeth  his  wife 
my  Lease  together  with  all  the  Lands  . . . which  I hold  of  and  from 

Corpus  Christi  Colledg  in  Oxon,  until  my  grandchild  Stephen  Richards  shall 
attaine  the  age  of  Fower  and  Twenty  year es.”  “To  my  grandchild  Rebecca 
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Richards  the  like  sume  of  Power  score  Pounds  when  she  shall  attaine  the  age  of 
Two  and  Twenty  yeares."  “ Unto  my  grandchild  Thomas  Richards  The  sume  of 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  he  shall  attaine  the  age  of  Two  andTwenty  yeares  if  my 
wife  Elizabeth  Worthington  shall  then  be  dead."  “ Unto  my  loving  wife  Elizabeth 
Worthington  all  my  Burrough  hold  messuage  or  Tenement  in  Higham  Ferrers 
wherein  1 now  dwell  . . , all  the  goods  and  Chattells,  wares  and  Merchandizes 
being  in  my  dwelling  house,  shopp  and  Barnes  yard  and  stables,  except  my  Copper 
which  I give  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Richards.”  "Unto  my  kinswoman 
Margarett  Todd,  wife  of  Thomas  Todd  the  sume  of  Twenty  Pounds.”  "Unto 
the  poore  of  Higham  Ferrers  the  sume  of  Forty  Pounds  to  be  distributed  amongst 
them  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors  within  one  moneth  after  my  decease.” 
“ Unto  the  Twelve  Beade  men  and  woman  there  the  sume  of  Twenty  and  Six 
shillings  to  be  equally  devided  amongst  them  within  one  moneth  after  my 
decease.”  "Unto  my  sonn  John  Worthington  the  sume  of  Fower  Hundred 
Pounds.”  “ All  the  rest  unto  my  sonn  John  Worthington  who  with  my  sonn  in 
Law  Thomas  Richards  I doe  make  constitute  and  appoint  Executors.” — Twiford 
Worthington.  Witnesses — John  Knighton,  Ri:  Gage. 

Mr.  Worthington,  during  his  term  of  office  as  Mayor,  often  officiated  at 
civil  marriages,  as  is  shown  by  a number  of  entries  in  the  parish  register,  of  which 
the  following  is  a specimen.  “ 1656.  An  agreement  of  Marriage  b’een  Twiford 
Wodham  of  Knotting  And  Mary  Saby  were  published  at  ye  Market  place  in 
Higham,  May  17,  24,  31.  Marryed  June  ye  23.  by  Mr.  Worthington.” 

Twiford  Wodham  here  mentioned  is  probably  identical  with  the  "Twiford 
Woodham  of  the  Town  of  Northton,  Hosier,”  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John 
Labram  of  Northampton.  See  under  Northampton,^^/. 

KETTERING. — The’  following  entries,  relating  to  issuers,  occur  in  the 
Court  Rolls  of  Kettering  Manor  : — 

Royal  Manor. 

April  20th,  1683.  “ Edward  Rogers  surrendered  one  Rood  of  arable 
Land  to  Joseph  Sparrow.” 

" John  Lawford  surrendered  one  Moyety  of  a stable  belonging  to 
the  Red  Lyon  to  Joseph  Sparrow.” 

April  nth,  1687.  “Joseph  Sparrow  surrendered  several  p'cells  of 
land  with  a horse  common  to  Susan  Hunt.” 

“ Joseph  Sparrow  surrendered  severall  p’cells  of  land  to  ye  vse  & 
behoofe  of  Wm  Casildine.” 

“ Joseph  Sparrow  sur.  a parcell  of  land  to  Hanna  Mason.” 

“Joseph  Sparrow  sur.  a parcell  of  land  to  Alexander  Ekins.” 
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“ Alexander  Ekins  & Joseph  Sparrow  sur.  a p’ceil  of  land  to 
Abraham  Sparrow.” 

“Joseph  Sparrow  sur.  a spall  (?  small)  piece  of  ground  to  widdow 
Wright." 

October  3rd,  1681.  “John  Tomlin  sur.  ...  3 lands  to  Thomas- 
Webb.” 

October  16th,  1683.  “Samuel  Baker  sur.  half  a hide  in  Barton 
Holme  & 2 leyes  in  Wadd  Craft  to  Mr.  Thomas  Webb.” 

“Joseph  Newman  sur.  fower  Doles  in  Killingholme  and  Walcotte 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Webb.” 

“Joseph  Baker  sur.  one  piece  of  a Garden  to  Mr.  Thomas  Webb.” 

Rectory  Manor. 

August  1st,  1687.  “Thomas  Webb  sur.  halfe  a cottage  house  with 
thappurtin’ces  to  Nathaniel!  Hewson.” 

“ Tho.  Webb  sur.  halfe  a Cottage  house  with  thappurten’ces  to  Roger 
Fowler  & Elizabeth  his  wife.” 

Manor  Court. 

April  nth,  1687.  “ A surrender  of  one  piece  of  grasse  ground  in 

Wadecroft,  from  Tho.  Webb  to  Wm.  Baker.” 

October  22nd,  1688.  “Two  tenements  in  North  Hall  were 
surrendered  by  Thomas  Dison  & his  wife  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  Webb 
to  William  Easton.” 

On  September  4th,  16S8.  “ Thomas  Webb  of  Isham  in  the  county 
of  Northampton  surrendered  all  that  quarter  part  of  a yard  lying 
scattered  in  Kettering  fild  now  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Lymiey  to 
Abraham  Sparrow.” 

October  13th,  1691.  “A  surrender  from  Tho.  Webbe  of  5 doles 
& £ of  grasse  Ground  with  ye  appurtenances  lyeing  in  Killingholme 
& Walcotes  ye  second  & third  doles  in  Fishers  heade  (hide)  ye  fifth 
and  sixth  lyeing  in  hackcourt,  two  doles  being  ye  eighth  & ninth 
lyeing  in  Sparrow's  hide  to  ye  vse  of  Henry  Sayer  Esq,  John  Meadows 
J un,  & Abraham  Sparrow  & their  heires  in  trust  for  ye  Poor  of  Kettering.”1 

K1LSBY,  No.  48. — JOHN  Bvrgis. — The  will  of  this  issuer  dated  September 
12th,  1684,  proved  October  27th,  1684,  and  preserved  in  the  Nordiampton 
Registry,  is  as  follows  : — 

1 I am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wise,  of  Weekley,  for  these  extracts  from  the 
Manor  Court  Rolls,  which  are  preserved  at  Rockingham  Castle. 
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“John  Burges  late  of  Killesby  in  the  County  of  Northampton, 
yeoman,  deceased  did,  being  in  pfet  memory,  make  this  last  will  & 
Testament  noncupative  or  by  word  of  mouth  in  these  or  such  like  words 
Folowing,  First  hee  did  give  unto  his  son  John  Burges  one  Joyned 
bedstead  standing  in  tire  parlour,  one  Table  and  frame,  and  one  screenc 
standing  in  the  hail  house,  and  one  halfe  of  all  his  pewter  ; and  all  the 
rest  of  his  goods  & psonall  estate  whatever  hee  did  give  to  Ursula  his 
wife,  these  words  or  words  to  this  effect  were  spoken  in  the  p’sence  of  us 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  being  then  p’sent  with  him.'' — 
Tho.  Fuller,  Abraham  Lee,  John  Eyre. 

KING’S  CLIFFE,  Nos.  54-55. — THOMAS  Law. — The  issuer,  by  his  will, 
dated  March  10th,  1713-14,  proved  October  26th  following,  and  preserved  in  the 
Peterborough  Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “Thomas  Law  sen1',  of  King's 
Cliffe  in  ye  County  of  Northampton  ” gives  and  bequeaths  to  “ my  eldest  son 
George  Law  Grocr.  in  ye  said  King's-Cliffe  five  shillings."  “ To  my  loveing  Wife 
Margarett  Law  and  to  her  heires  in  case  she  survives  me,  all  that  close  of  Pasture 
commonly  called  or  known  by  ye  name  of  Dove-coat-close  containing  six  Acres 
. . , with  ye  dwelling  house  & Dove-house  thereupon  erected.  And  all  yl. 

parcel  of  meadow  lying  in  ye  West-meadow,  Long-dooles  & Alders,  containing 
by  estimation  one  yard  (?  acre)  & half  of  meadow,  And  all  that  parcell  of  meadow 
ground  lying  in  ye  East  meadow  containing  by  estimation  three  quarters  of  one 
yard  (?acre).”  “To  my  Loveing  Wife  Margarett  Law  all  y1.  parcel  of  pasture  land 
lying  in  Northop  in  ye  county  of  Lincoln  containing  by  estimation  an  hundred 
& twenty  Acres  ...  to  her  and  her  heires."  And  “ the  rest  of  my  Goods 
Chattells  & Personal  estate  whatsoever  I give  to  my  said  Loveing  Wife 
Margarett  Law,  whom  I do  make  sole  Executrix." — Thos.  Law.  Witnesses — 
Thos.  Vow,  John  Blake,  Mary'  Atkins,  her  mark. 

NORTHAMPTON,  No.  75. — EDWARD  COOPER. — The  issuer,  by'  his  will, 
dated  August  24th,  1654,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
May  30th,  166],  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as 
“ Edward  Cooper  of  the  towne  of  Northampton,  mercer,"  “gives  and  bequeaths 
unto  the  poore  of  this  towne  five  pounds  to  be  distributed  within  three  months 
after  my  decease."  “ Unto  my  sister  Mary  Scriven  Tenne  pounds  to  be  paid 
unto  her  if  she  liveth  longer  than  her  husband  John  Scriven,  and  if  she  dyeth 
before  she  hath  received  it,  then  to  soe  many'  of  her  Children  as  bee  then  livinge 
equally  devided."  “Unto  Thomas  Waters  of  Daventree  three  pounds  to  bee 
paid  to  him  when  he  cometh  to  age,  Twenty'  one  yeares,  if  he  bee  livinge." 
“ Lin  to  my  wife  Maiy  Cowper  all  the  proffitte  of  my  lands  whatsoever  I bought 
dureing  her  naturall  life  if  she  keeps  herselfe  sole  and  unmarried.”  “ Unto  my 
sonne  Edward  the  house  I now  live  in  . . . after  my  wife’s  decease.  And  the 
lands  my'  father  gave  me  by  will,  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  in  one  y'eare 
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after  my  decease  unless  my  wife  marriethand  then  in  two  moneths.”  “ Unto  my 
sonne  Lawrence  . . . the  house  which  Christopher  lllothey  dwelt  in,  and  the 
stable  which  Francis  Key  Rents  which  I lately  purchased  of  Mr.  Izardy  of 
London,  only  the  Nether  Roome  and  seller  which  I give  to  my  sonne  Edward, 
which  I have  added  to  my  house  I now  live  in.”  “ Unto  my  sonne  Lawrence 
two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  unto  him  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  Twenty 
and  one  yeares,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  meantime  to  bee  paid  for  the  placeing 
of  him  to  what  callinge  he  is  most  capable  of,  which  my  Executor  and  his 
Unckle  Thomas  Cowper  shall  thinke  fittinge.”  “ If  his  mother  bee  marryed  she 
shall  fourthwith  give  securitie  for  their  legacies  as  my  brother  Thomas  Cowper 
and  Mr.  Henry  Sprigge  shall  thinke  fitt.”  “Unto  my  daughter  Mary  one  hundred 
and  Fifty  pounds  to  bee  paid  unto  her  at  the  age  of  Twenty  yeares.”  “ Unto 
my  sonne  Thomas,  the  house  which  Mr.  Shatfold  liveth  in  . . . and  one  hundred 
and  Fifty  pounds  which  is  to  bring  him  up.”  “ Unto  my  sonne  Thomas,  one 
hundred  & Fifty  pounds  to  bee  paid  when  hee  cometh  to  the  age  of  Twenty 
one  yeares.”  11  Unto  my  loveing  Mother  Cowper  Forty  shillings  to  buy  her 
a Ringe  if  she  bee  then  liveing.”  “Unto  my  wife’s  sister  Elizabeth  Newman  five 
pounds.”  “ Unto  brother  Thomas  Cowper  Forty  shillings  to  buy  him  a Ringe.” 
All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  Chattells,  treasures  and  moveables  whatsoever  I give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  dearly  beloved  wife  Mary  Cowper  whome  I ordaine  and 
make  full  and  sole  Executrix.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  initial,  E.,  on  the  token  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  the  issuer's  wife  mentioned  in  his  will,  which  is  dated 
1654,  the  year  in  which  the  token  was  issued.  The  parish  registers  of  All  Saints 
show  that  a former  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
token,  but  her  name  does  not  appear  after  February,  1648-9,  while  another  entry 
indicates  that  Mary  was  his  wife  in  1653.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer 
that  the  token  was  issued  by  Edward  Cooper,  junior,  but  that  could  not  be,  as 
only  Freemen  could  engage  in  trade,  and  Edward  Cooper,  junior,  was  not 
admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Borough  until  September,  1660. 

NORTHAMPTON,  No.  78.— The  “ Whit  Hind.”— George  Ecton,  the 
issuer  of  the  token  from  the  White  Hind , by  his  will,  proved  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  February  6th,  1653-4,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after 
describing  himself  as  “George  Ecton  of  Northhampton  vintner,”  gives  “to  my 
Loveinge  wife  Elizabeth  Ecton  two  hundred  poundes  of  lawfull  monye  of 
England.”  “ To  my  sonne  Francis  Ecton  fortie  shillings  of  lawfull  moneye  of 
England  to  bee  payed  him  Twelve  moneths  after  my  decease.”  To  “ my  sonne 
William  Ecton  and  my  sonne  George  Ecton  my  house  l now  live  in  Called  by 
the  signe  of  the  Hinde  in  North-hampton  for  ever.”  To  “ my  sonne  Samucll 
Ecton  my  house  at  the  Backgate  which  now  Richard  Clarke  a Smith  liveth 
in  . . . exceptinge  the  Gateway  goinge  from  the  Ilynde  . . . into  the 
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sheepemarkett  wcl».  Gateway  underneath  Richard  Clarke's  Chamber  my  will  is  that 
my  sone  William  Ecton  and  my  sonne  George  Ecton  shall  have  for  ever  and  to  their 
heires  for  ever.  To  my  loveing  wife  Elizabeth  Ecton  my  house  and  my  five  Acres  of 
Land  and  Bushes  in  Kingsthorpe  for  and  dureing  her  naturall  life  and  after  her 
decease  . . . [to]  my  daughter  Sara  Ecton  . . . which  house  is  called  by 

the  name  of  the  Cocke  or  white  house  in  Kingsthorpe  nowe  in  the  occupacon  of 
Edward  Bott,  also  for  ever.”  To  “ my  sonne  Samuell  Ecton  my  Close  at 
Wallbacke  which  I bought  of  Samuell  l’entres  [and]  my  peece  of  Land 
joyneing  to  my  Close  at  wallback  for  ever.”  “To  my  Daughter  Sara  Ecton 
fiftie  poundes  of  lawfull  money  of  England  to  bee  payed  her  at  the  age  of 
twentie  and  one  yeares.”  “ To  my  Mother  Alice  Ecton  four  pounds  yearely 
dureing  her  naturall  life."  To  “ my  sister  Dennis  Tendall  Five  pounds  of 
lawfull  money  of  England,  to  be  paid  after  the  decease  of  her  husband  Robert 
Tendall  ” with  certain  remainders.  Testator  appoints  his  wife  Elizabeth  Ecton, 
Sara  Ecton,  Wm.  Ecton,  George  Ecton  and  Samuell  Ecton,  Executors,  and 
gives  to  his  sonne  Samuell  Ecton  two  houses  “ in  Sainte  Marie  Streete  now 
in  the  occupacon  of  goodrna  Time  to  my  sonne  Samuell  Acton  (sic)  and  to  his 
heires  forever." 

NORTHAMPTON,  No.  79. — Iohn  LABRAM. — The  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
April  13th,  1699,  proved  November  21st,  1699,  and  preserved  in  the  Northamp- 
ton Registry  after  describing  himself  as  “ John  Labram  of  the  Town  of  Northton 
in  the  County  of  Northton,  mercer,”  gives  and  bequeaths  “unto  my  Grandson 
Thomas  Labram  & his  Heires  forever  All  those  two  small  Messuages  or  Tenaments 
Scituate  on  the  West  side  of  a certain  place  called  the  Gutts  in  the  said  Town  of 
Northton  nowin  the  Tenureor  occupacionof  Robert  Sharp,  Victualler  or  his  Under- 
tenants "and  at  the  back  “of  the  Messuage  or  Tenament  wherein  I now  live  scituate 
on  the  East  side  the  Drapery  in  the  said  Town  of  Northton.”  Also  “ the  Sum 
of  Four  & Twenty  pounds  of  Lawfull  money  of  England  ” . . . to  be  paid 

when  he  shall  attain  “the  Age  of  Two  and  Twenty  Yeares,”  and  directs  his 
Executor  to  place  his  said  grandson  “ out  Apprentice  (if  they  cannot  agree  to  live 
together)  to  some  honest  Trade,  such  as  he  and  my  Overseers  shall  think  fitting, 
And  to  find  him  All  Clothes  & Apparrell  & all  other  Charges  subject  & suitable 
thereunto.”  And  he  also  gives  unto  his  said  grandson  the  further  sum  of  “ Six 
& Fifty  pounds  of  good  & Lawfull  money  of  England  to  be  paid  unto  him 
. . . when  he  shall  attain  the  Age.  of  Two  & Twenty  Years.”  And  to  him 

and  his  “ Heires  forever  All  that  Messuage  or  Tenement  scituate  & being  on  the 
East  side  the  Drapery  in  the  said  Town  of  Northton  wherein  I now  live,” 
“Unto  my  Brother  Partridge  of  Oney  in  the  County  of  Northton.”  Anne 
Sleith,  spinster,  “ my  Neighbour  Sarah  the  Wife  of  Stephen  Winston,”  “ Frances 
Ranger  the  Wife  of  Francis  Ranger  of  Kingsthorp  and  Mary  Rogers 
spinster,”  Testator  leaves  small  pecuniary  legacies  and  appoints  his  said 
Grandson  Sole  Executor,  giving  him  also  “ All  my  Goods,  Chattells,  Cattell, 
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Credits,  ready  money,  wearing  Apparrell,  Plate,  Jewells,  Rings,  Household 
Goods,  Shop  Goods,  Linnen,  Woollen,  Pewter,  Brass,  & all  other  my  Goods 
whatever  subject  also  to  the  payment  of  my  Legacys."  Testator  appoints  “ my 
loving  Friends  & Neighbours  Twiford  Woodham  of  the  said  Town  of 
Northton,  hosier,  & Richard  Garrer  of  the  said  Town  of  Northton  haberdasher 
of  Matts  Overseers,”  “ desireing  them  to  advise  direct  & take  care  of  my  Grand 
Children  & to  see  Thomas  my  Grandson  set  out  Apprentice  as  aforesaid,”  with 
a gift  to  each  of  “Ten  shillings.” — John  Labram.  Witnesses — Richard  Wallis, 
John  Cresswell. 

NORTHAMPTON, N0.84. — John  TwiGDEN, by  his  Will, dated  March  21st, 
1680,  proved  January  20th,  168 1-2,  and  preserved  in  the  Northampton  Registiy, 
after  describing  himself  as  “John  Twigden  the  Elder  of  the  town  of  North:” 
gives  and  bequeaths  “ unto  my  sonn  John  Twigden  my  great  Silver  Tankard,” 
and  “ unto  him  & his  heires  for  ever  that  little  Spott  or  Toft  of  ground  that 
the  fire  left  wherein  lived  Benjamin  Carvill  being  a very  little  house  formerly 
purchased  of  Sarah  Wade  & Tymothy  Wade,”  “ Unto  his  son  John  Twigden, 
my  god  sonn  & Grandsonn,  that  house  & Orchard  in  the  Cow  Lane  that  I 
purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas  West,  to  him  & to  his  heires  for  ever,  after  the  decease 
of  my  wife.”  Also  “ unto  him  morr,  the  house  with  all  that  belongs  unto  it 
besides  the  mooveables  that  I now  live  in  to  him  & to  his  heires  for  ever 
excepting  the  mooveables  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  her  or  his  father  paying 
fifety  pounds  out  of  it  to  whom  I shall  heareafter  bestow  it  uppon.  Thes  I give 
to  my  sonn  John,  besides  those  lands  & Tenements  I settled  upon  him  & his  sonn 
Giles  since  maridg  after  the  decease  of  my  wife.”  “ Unto  my  sonn  Benjamin’s 
sonn  Nicholas  the  saide  fifty  pounds  which  I charge  the  house  I now  live  in  for 
the  payment  of  it  when  hee  shall  attaine  the  age  of  one  & twenty  yeares  y’f  case 
hee  dyes  before  then  it  shall  goe  to  his  next  brother  Throdox  Twigden.”  . . . 

“ Unto  my  sonn  Benjamin's  sonn  Throdox  all  that  yard  land  lying  in  the  parish 
& fields  of  Kislingbury  that  I bought  of  James  Basely  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Henry  Marrett  to  him  & his  heires  for  ever  after  the  decease  of  my  wife.” 
“ Unto  my  sonn  Vallentine  his  heires  & assignes  all  the  , . . terme  of 
yeares  & interest  which  I have  of  In  & to  the  house  called  the  Great  head 
formerly  called  5‘.  Christophers  head  in  the  bridg  Street  late  in  the  occupation 
of  Edward  Smith.”  “ To  my  sonn  Vallentine  his  heires  & assignes  for  ever 
all  those  little  tenements  in  the  bridg  Street  & Kingswell  lane  wherein  lived 
Judith  Wright,  Elizabeth  Cross,  widow  Hunt,  & Sarah  Jenings.”  Also  “all 
that  little  Tenement  hard  by  S’  peeters  Church  wherein  liveth  Widow  Hohnes 
yl  1 had  by  Francis  Walker,”  and  “ both  those  two  houses  in  the  south  quarter 
wherein  liveth  William  Starmer  & Henry  Hensman  after  the  decease  of  my 
wife.”  “ All  the  rest  of  my  goods  Chattels  & Cattels  I give  & bequeath  unto 
my  deare  & loveing  wife  Prudence  Twigden  whom  I make  sole  executrix.” 
“ 1 give  unto  my  three  sonns  five  pounds  a peice  to  bye  them  mournrings  I desier 
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my  loveing  brother  Mr.  John  Atterbury  & my  loveing  Kinseman  Mr.  Robert 
Ivory  to  bee  overseers  . . . & for  ther  paynes  I give  them  20s  apeice  to  bye 

them  Rings,  I give  allsoe  40s  to  bestow  uppon  the  poor  of  this  parrish  in  wheaten 
bread.” — J.  Twigden.  Witnesses — Robert  Barcole,  John  Spring,  ye  marke  of 
Mary  Day. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Nos.  85-86. — Anchor  WlLLDINGE,  the  issuer,  by  his 
will,  dated  September  9th,  1667,  proved  September  23rd,  1667,  and  preserved  in 
the  Northampton  Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ Anchor  Wylding  of  the 
towne  of  Northton  mercer,"  recites  that  “whereas  my  brother  in  law  Jonathan 
Ebrall  hath  at  my  request  become  bound  & m’gaged  for  sevrall  of  my  pper 
debts  and  paid  sevrall  sums  for  mee,”  and  provides  for  their  repayment.  He 
gives  and  bequeaths  “ to  my  loveing  wife  Anne  Wylding  all  the  rest  & residue 
of  my  p’sonall  estate  whatsoever,”  and  appoints  “ my  said  loveinge  brother  in 
Law  Jonathan  Ebrall  my  full  & sole  Executor." — Anchor  Wylding.  Witnesses — 
William  Wildinge,  Joseph  Stamford,  the  marke  of  Edward  Hodgkis. 

OUNDLE,  No.  90. — MATTHEW  Austin,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
April  28th,  1698,  proved  May  27th  following,  and  preserved  in  the  Peterborough 
Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “Matthew  Austin  of  Oundle  in  the  County 
of  Northampton  Grocer,”  gives  “ to  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  Strixon  Five 
shillings.”  “To  my  Daughter  Jane  Bull  Five  shillings."  “To  my  Daughter 
Katherine  Richardson  Five  shillings.”  “ All  the  Rest  & Resedue  of  my  estate 
whether  Bonds,  bills,  Ready  money,  Goods  or  Debts  I give  and  Bequeath  to 
Katherine  my  Loving  Wife  who  I make  sole  executrix.” — Matthew  Austin. 
Witnesses — Frances  Smith,  her  mark,  John  Smith,  William  Phillips. 

OUNDLE,  Nos.  95-97. — WILL.  FlLBRIGGE,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
March  8th,  1686-7,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  April  26th 
following,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as  “William 
Filbrigge  of  Oundle  in  the  County  of  Northton  Gent.,”  directs  “ my  body  to  be 
buried  in  Oundle  Church  att  the  discrition  of  my  Executrix,"  and  continues, 
“ Whereas  I did  formerly  Surrender  into  Two  Coppyholders  hands  belonging  to 
the  Mannor  of  Spaldwicke  and  Easton  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon  All 
the  right  title  and  Interest  that  I had  in  a certain  Estate  in  Easton  late  my 
Brother  John  Filbrigge’s  of  Easton  aforesaid  deceased  to  be  disposed  of  as  I by 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  should  declare.  Now  my  Will  is  and  I do  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  all  the  right  title  and  Interest  that  I have  of  and  in  the 
aforesaid  Estate  in  Easton  aforesaid  unto  my  Sister  Jane  Filbrigge  and  her  son 
John  Filbrigge  and  the  assigns  of  the  said  John  Filbrigge  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  said  Mannor.  Item,  whereas  I have  two  hundred  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  one  Mr.  Reading  of  Southoe  in  the  County  of  Huntington.  And  also 
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one  Hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Warmington  in  the 
County  of  North’ton  chandler  And  Fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blewett  of 
Elton  in  the  County  of  Huntington  And  Fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Richard  Everell  of  Oundle  aforesaid  woollen  draper  And  twenty  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Polbrooke  in  the  County  of  North'ton.  My  will 
is  that  my  Executrix  doe  call  in  the  aforesaid  debts  . . . and  . . .” 

“ I give  unto  my  sister  Mrs.  Anne  Taylor  the  Sume  of  Five  pounds  and  to  her 
Grand-daughter  Ten  shillings  to  buy  Mourning  ...  to  my  loveing  wife 
Elizabeth  Filbrigge  the  Sum  of  Fifty  and  two  pounds  yearly  to  be  paid  her 
quarterly.  . . . All  that  my  Messuage  or  Tenament  with  the  Appurtenances 

scituate  and  being  in  S'.  Osithe's  Lane  in  Oundle  now  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Ilesworth  and  others  unto  my  said  Loveing  wife  Elizabeth  Filbrigge  . . . 

and  to  her  “dureing  her  naturall  life  All  that  my  room  or  Chamber  wherein 
I constantly  lye  Also  another  Chamber  adjoyning  thereunto  commonly  called 
the  Gentlemans  Chamber,  two  little  Chambers  over  the  Back  shop,  one  little 
buttery  at  Staires  Foot  with  conveniency  in  the  yard  such  as  she  shall  thinke 
fitt  for  the  laying  in  of  wood  and  coale,  as  also  the  use  of  the  Kitchen  for  to 
dress  meate  in  or  other  uses.  And  the  garden  to  walk  in  with  the  use  of  the 
Hall  next  the  street  to  walk  in.  As  also  the  use  and  benifitt  of  the  Well. 
. . . Now  my  Will  is  that  my  Cozen  John  Filbrigge  of  Easton  aforesaid 
whom  I herein  intend  to  appoint  myheire  shall  give  unto  my  said  wife  Elizabeth 
Filbrigge  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Fifty  and  two  pounds 
yearly  for  and  dureing  the  term  of  her  natural  life  . . . unto  my  said 

loveing  wife  Elizabeth  Filbrigge  All  my  household  goods  Lynnen  and  plate, 
onely  one  quart  Tankard  with  my  Coate  of  Arms  on  itt  which  I doe  hereby 
give  . . . unto  my  Nephew  John  Filbrigge  of  Easton  to  keepe  it  for  my 

sake.  ...  I give  unto  the  Feoffees  of  Oundle  the  sume  of  Twenty  pounds 
to  be  by  them  put  out  to  interest  at  Twelve  pence  in  the  pound  . . . the  said 
Twenty  shillings  the  interest  thereof  shall  yearely  and  every  yeare  for  ever  be 
gi\en  unto  foure  people  on  S'.  Stephen’s  day  such  as  they  shall  think  most 
necessitated.  ...  As  for  the  poore  of  Oundle  1 doe  here  mention  nothing 
but  shall  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  my  Executrix  ...  to  my  said  wife 
Elizabeth  Filbrigge  the  sume  of  Ten  pounds.  . . . The  overplus  of  my 

persona]  Estate  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  nephew  John  Filbrigge  of  Easton 
to  be  by  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Dene  in  the  County  of  North'ton  and  Richard 
Filbrigge  of  Spaldwick  in  the  County  of  Huntington  Gent  put  out  to  interest 
for  his  use  until  they  have  gotten  so  much  money  as  will  discharge  the  Seaven 
Hundred  and  Twenty  pounds  that  is  father’s  Estate  in  Easton  is  now  charged 
and  encumbered  with.  . . . Unto  all  my  Godchildren  that  I am  Godfather 

to  Twenty  shillings  apeece  . . . unto  my  Cozen  Edward  Checkley  a ring  of 
Twenty  shillings  price.  . . . Unto  Thomas  Checkley  and  William  Checkley  to 
each  of  them  a Ring  of  Twenty  shillings  price.  . . . Unto  my  Cozen  Mary 
Sanderson  of  Addington  Widd  a Ring  of  Twenty  shillings  price.  . . , Whereas 
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my  Cozen  William  Leete  hath  been  very  unkind  in  not  paying  the  debt  that  is  due 
to  me  I therefore  give  him  only  a Ring  of  Twenty  shillings  price  and  forgive  him 
the  debt  that  is  due.  . . . To  my  Brother  Leete  a Ring  of  Ten  shillings  price. 
. . . To  his  daughter  Elizabeth  a Ring  of  Ten  shillings  price.  . . . Whereas 
my  Brother  John  Filbrigge  late  of  Easton  in  the  County  of  Huntington  deceased 
was  at  the  time  of  his  decease  indebted  unto  me  severall  sums  of  money  upon 
severall  securities  which  is  yet  unpaid  ...  I hereby  forgive  all  the  said 
debts  and  sumes  of  money  aforesaid  and  doc  order  that  the  severall  securities  be 
delivered  upp  unto  Jane  Filbrigge  of  Easton  his  late  wife.  And  I give  her  a 
mourning  ring  of  Ten  shillings  price.  . . . Unto  Jane  Filbrigge  her  daughter 
the  sum  of  Ten  pounds.  . . . Whereas  my  Cozen  John  Ashton  of  Kimbolton 
in  the  County  of  Huntington,  Tanner,  is  indebted  unto  me  a certain  Sume  ot 
money  I do  also  forgive  him  the  said  debt  and  give  unto  him  one  shilling.  . . . 
Unto  my  nephew  William  Ashton  of  Kimbolton  Twenty  pounds.  . . . Unto 
his  sister  Linacre  of  Wellingburgh  Twenty  pounds.  . . . Unto  my  Cozen 

Mary  Billing  and  Elizabeth  Billing  that  now  live  with  me,  five  pounds  apeece. 
. . . Unto  my  Cozen  Margaret  Collins  of  Winnicke  twenty  shillings.  . , . 

I have  herein  before  ordered  that  my  body  shall  be  buryed  in  Oundle  Church, 
my  will  is  that  my  Executrix  doe  provide  a grave  stone  on  purpose  to  lay 
theron  with  a peice  of  brass  theron  affixed  and  Engraven.  . . . And  whereas 
I have  been  very  liberall  and  benificiall  herein  to  my  Nephew  John  Filbrigge, 
the  better  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  Estate  at  Easton  which  was  his  Father’s, 
I can  in  nothing  conclude  but  that  God  was  pleased  to  raise  me  up  to  be  a 
support  both  to  the  Easton  name  and  family  which  hath  been  falling  a long 
tyme,  yet  it  continued  in  the  name  of  the  Filbrigge’s  Four  or  Five  hundred  yeares. 
Now  my  will  and  intent  is  that  it  be  still  kept  with  the  name,  And  if  my  said 
Nephew  John  Filbrigge  shall  happen  to  dye  leaving  an  heire  Female  behind 
him  my  Will  and  desire  is  that  such  person  as  shall  marry  such  heire  female  doe 
upon  such  his  Marriage  change  his  name  to  Filbrigge  for  the  purpose  of 
the  upholdinge  and  maintaining  the  said  name.  . . . Unto  my  Cozen 
Richard  Filbrigge  my  great  seale  ring  with  my  Coate  of  Armes  on  it  to  weare 
for  my  sake.  . . . My  great  mourning  ring  with  all  my  other  rings  unto  my 
loveing  wife  Elizabeth  Filbrigge.  ...  I doe  hereby  desire  and  appoint  my 
loveing  freind  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Deene  in  the  County  of  Northampton  and 
my  Cozen  Richard  Filbrigge  of  Spaldwick  in  the  County  of  Huntington  Gent, 
to  be  supervisors  of  this  my  said  will  and  Guardians  for  my  said  Nephew 
John  Filbrigge  dureing  his  minority.  . . . My  will  is  that  my  wife  shall  live 
in  my  dwelling  house  and  have  the  benifitt  of  the  whole  till  the  Shop  goods  can 
be  made  off  rent  free.  ...  I appoint  my  loveing  wife  Elizabeth  Filbrigge 
sole  and  onely  Executrix.” — Will.  Filbrigge.  Witnesses — John  Nickols,  William 
Mathew,  John  Adson,  Charles  Dowse. 
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OUNDLE,  No.  103. — JOHN  PasHLER,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
February  6th,  1702-3,  proved  August  19th  following,  and  preserved  in  the 
Peterborough  Registry  after  describing  himself  as  “John  Pashler  of  Oundle  in 
the  County  of  Northton  chandler,’’  gives  all  his  messuages  and  lands  in 
Oundle  “unto  my  loving  wife  Jane  Pashlcr  and  her  assignes  for  and  dureing  her 
naturall  life.  And  from  and  after  her  decease  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Clark  and  her  heires  and  assignes  forever,  she  (viz.  my  said  Daughter 
Mary  her  heires  or  assignes)  or  they,  paying  thereout  unto  each  and  every  of  my 
Daughters  Jane,  Rebecca  and  Rachel!  the  suihe  of  Fourscore  and  seaven  pounds 
and  tenn  shillings  apiece  within  one  yeare  of  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  and 
also  paying  thereout  unto  my  Daughter  Ann  the  sufie  of  Fifty  pounds  of  like 
money  within  one  yeare  of  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,”  and  in  case  of  default  in 
such  payment  then  he  gives  the  same  messuages  and  lands  “from  and  after  the 
decease  of  my  said  wife,  unto  my  said  daughters  Jane,  Rebecca,  Rachell,  and  Ann 
and  their  heires  or  unto  such  of  them  to  whom  default  of  payment  shall  be  so 
made  and  her  or  their  heires  until  all  the  said  suifies  shall  be  fully  satisfied  and 
payde  according  to  the  true  intent  of  this  my  will.”  He  gives  “ unto  my  daughter 
Ann  the  further  sume  of  Fifty  pounds.”  “All  the  rest  of  my  goods  chattells 
and  personall  estate  whatsoever  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loveing  wife  Jane 
Pashler  and  doe  constitute  and  appoint  her  sole  executrix.”' — The  marke  of 
John  Pashler.  Witnesses — A.  Bramston,  S.  Stiles,  Richard  . . . John  Selby. 

PAULERSPURY,  No.  106.— Thomas  Ratcliff.  The  will  of  Elizabeth 
Ratcliff,  widow  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  dated  February  25  th,  1701,  proved  September 
24th,  1702,  and  preserved  in  the  Northampton  Registry,  describes  her  as  “Elizabeth 
Ratcliff  of  Paulerspury  in  the  County  of  Northampton  Widdow " . . . and 
gives  and  bequeaths  “unto  my  Son  Thomas  Ratcliff  one  Shilling.  To  my  Son 
William  Ratcliff  one  Shilling.  To  my  daughter  Hannah  Jones  one  shilling.  To 
my  Son  William  Ratcliff’s  two  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  each  of  them  one 
Pewter  Dish.  To  my  Grandaughter  Elizabeth  Ratcliff  (my  son  Thomas  Ratcliff’s 
Daughter)  my  Bedsteed  in  the  Kitchen  Chamber  with  the  Curtains  and  Valens 
thereto  belonging,  one  Flock  bed  and  Bolster,  Two  Blankets  and  one  pair  of 
sheets.”  All  the  residue  of  her  personal  estate  she  gives  “unto  my  loving 
Daughter  Elizabeth  Ratcliff”  whom  she  appoints  sole  executrix. — The  mark  of 
Elizabeth  4-  Ratcliff  wid.  Witnesses — John  Browne,  Tho:  Browne,  Jonath: 
Wickens. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Nos.  117-118. — Robert  Caryer,  the  issuer,  by  his 
will,1  dated  March  17th,  1673,  proved  July  9th,  1675,  and  preserved  in  the  Peter- 

1 I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  YV.  M.  Noble,  Rector  of  YVistow,  Hunts,  for  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  this  will,  which  is  twelve  folio  pages  in  length. 
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borough  Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ Robert  Caryer  of  Peterborough  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  gent,”  directs  “ my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedrall 
Church  of  Peterborough”  and  gives  “unto  my  sonn  John  Caryer  and  his  heirs 
all  and  singular  my  Lands  ...  in  Whapload  and  Holbeach  in  the 
County  of  Lincolne  ...”  and  certain  lands  there  " conteining  ten  Acres, 
adjoyning  unto  Ropers  bridge  now  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Day”  and  other 
lands  and  messuages  to  the  extent  of  102^  acres,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  £ 28 
“ unto  Ann  Caryer  my  dear  and  loving  wife.”  Testator  devises  “All  those  two 
coppyhold  tenements  being  now  used  as  one  wherein  I now  dwell  situate  in  the 
great  Street  called  Highgate  within  the  sayd  city  of  Peterborough  and  also  all 
that  coppyhold  Tenement  scituate  in  Highgate  aforesayd  next  adjoyning  unto 
the  sayd  dwelling  house  now  in  the  occupation  of  widow  Goodwin  and  sometime 
in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Manesty  ...  to  my  sayd  wife  Ann  Caryer  for  and 
during  the  terme  of  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  my  said  son  John 
Caryer  and  his  heires  and  Assigns  for  ever.  . . . Unto  my  sayd  son  John 
Caryer  and  his  heires  all  that  my  coppyhold  Tenement  ...  in  the  Street 
called  Westgate  . . . late  in  the  occupation  of  John  Chaundler  . . , 
my  sayd  son  John  . . . [to]  pay  or  cause  to  be  payd  unto  my  grandaughter 

Elizabeth  Deacon  daughter  of  my  sayd  daughter  Elizabeth  Traughton  one 
Annuity  ...  of  three  pounds.  ...  To  my  son  Richard  Caryer  and 
his  heirs  . . . my  messuage  or  Farme  House  with  the  Land  ...  in 
the  towne  of  Eye  ...  all  that  messuage  . . . between  the  tenement  of 
Robert  Sergeant  on  the  East  and  the  tenement  late  of  Richard  Goodwin  on  the 
West.  . . . My  sonn  Richard  Caryer  shall  [pay]  unto  my  said  dear  and 

Loving  wife  Ann  Caryer  one  annuity  of  twenty  two  pounds  , . . at  or  in 

the  great  Porch  of  the  West  End  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Peterborough. 
. . . To  my  sayd  sonn  Richard  Caryer  . . [a]  messuage  or  cottage 

scituate  within  the  city  of  Peterborough  aforesayd  in  a certaine  street  there 
called  highgate,  wherein  my  son  John  Caiyer  now  dwelleth,  between  the 
Tenement  wherein  George  Hainerton  now  dwelleth  which  is  on  the  South  side 
of  it,  and  the  Tenement  which  Richard  Goodwin  now  hireth.  . . . Item  I 

gyve  to  my  Grandsonn  Rob1.  Caryer  the  sonn  of  Ritch.  Caryer  the  refmainder  ?] 
& Reversyons  of  those  ...  in  Lincolensher  wch  my  sonn  Standish  had  in 
Dowry  wIh  my  Daughter.  ...  To  Thomas  Caryer  my  eldest  sonn  & Ins 
heirs  and  assigns  All  that  freehold  messuage  scituate  in  Holbeach  ...  he 
to  pay  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Traughton  the  wife  of  Ambrose  Traughton 
gent,  one  Annuity  of  twenty  pounds  as  a distinct  and  separate  estate  wherewith 
her  sayd  husband  Ambrose  Traughton  shall  not  in  any  wise  intermeddle  . . . 
[and]  one  fifth  part  the  whole  in  five  parts  dccending  upon  me  by  the  death  of  my 
mother  Elizabeth  Caryer.  . . . To  my  sayd  wife  Ann  Caryer  , . . the 
estate  ...  I have  . . . parcel  of  a certain  Tenement  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Swan  and  Saracen’s  head  in  Peterborough  . . . [by]  a certain  deed 
of  assignment  intended  of  the  same  to  me  and  executed  by  my  said  son  Thomas 
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Caryer  and  Margaret  his  wife.  . . . Unto  my  sayd  Wife  Anne  Caryerall 
the  Plate,  Brass,  Tables,  Chaires,  Stools,  Bed  and  Bedding  and  other  household 
goods  . . . Unto  my  sayd  son  John  Caryer  all  the  clothes  stuffes  silkes  and 

other  vendible  comodityes  that  shall  be  in  my  shop  at  my  decease.  Whereas  I 
have  for  diverse  years  last  past  suffered  my  sayd  daughter  Traughton  to  have 
the  use  of  . . . Plate,  Brass,  Pewter  . . . which  were  sould  unto  me  by 

virtue  of  an  execution  out  of  the  Court  of  Comon  Pleas  in  Peterborough  upon  a 
condemnation  of  the  same  goods  by  me  obteined  in  the  sayd  Court  against  the 
sayd  Ambrose  Traughton  my  daughters  said  husband  . . . she  keep  and 

preserve  the  same  entire  . . . after  her  decease  the  sayd  goods  shall  be 

divided  amongst  such  children  as  my  sayd  daughter  shall  have  living  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  I doe  appoynt  yl  my  tow  (sic)  sonnes  Thom.  Caryer  and  John 
Caryer  my  executors  shall  pay  ...  to  each  of  my  two  grand  children 
Robert  Traughton  and  Ann  Traughton  two  hundred  pounds  . . . unto  each 

of  my  five  grand  children  Robert  Caryer,  Elizabeth  Caryer,  Mary  Caryer, 
Katherine  Caryer  and  Ann  Caryer  children  of  my  sayd  son  Richard  Caryer  and 
Mary  his  now  wife  one  hundred  pounds  . . . unto  my  grand  child  Margaret 

Caryer  daughter  of  my  sayd  son  Thomas  Caryer  and  Margret  his  wife  one 
hundred  pounds  . . . unto  my  grandchild  Ann  Caryer  daughter  of  my  sayd 
son  John  Caryer  and  Ann  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds  . . . unto  my 

Grandson  and  godson  Robert  James  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  to  his  Father 

Henry  James  . . . unto  my  said  son  Richard  Caryer  fifty  pounds  . . . 

unto  my  sayd  son  Thomas  Caryer  three  hundred  pounds  . . . unto  my 

kinswoman  Katherine  Jones  forty  shillings,  unto  my  kinsman  Thomas  Barker 
forty  shillings,  unto  my  servant  Rebecca  Watson  forty  shillings,  unto  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Peterborough  ten  pounds  to  be  distributed  at  my  funeral  as  my 
wife  and  executors  shall  think  fitt.  Item  to  Ann  Deacon  my  grand  chykl 
twenty  pounds  . . , whatever  moneys  shall  be  due  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 

death  (excepting  the  three  hundred  pounds  for  which  my  cosin  John  Dickensons 
Land  in  Lyncolnshire  lyes  mortgaged)  shall  belong  equally  to  my  executors 
. . . my  said  sons  Thomas  Caryer  and  John  Caryer  executors.” — Rob1.  Caryer. 

I Vi t nesses — John  Darby,  Robert  Newcome,  John  Wakelin. 

Robert  Caryer  (or  Carrier)  appears  to  have  been  a Draper  and  Mercer,  and 
a man  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance.  The  device,  “ A pelican  in  her 
piety,”  on  the  obverse  of  his  tokens  is  borne  as  a crest  by  many  families,  but  not 
by  any  branch  of  the  Carriers.  It  may,  however,  have  been  so  borne  by  the  issuer’s 
family  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  issuer  may  have  been  a member  of  the  Caryer  family  of  Canterbury, 
which  bore  the  following  arms,  granted  June  29th,  1612. — Az.  a pelican  between 
eight  fleurs-dc-lys  ar.  vulning  herself  gu.  In  heraldry  the  Pelican  is  usually 
drawn  with  her  wings  endorsed , and  wounding  her  breast  with  her  beak,  i.e., 
vulning  herself.  When  in  her  nest  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood,  she  is  said 
to  be  in  her  piety. 
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PETERBOROUGH,  No.  130. — Mathew  Knowles,  the  issuer,  by  his  will, 
dated  October  19th,  1679,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
June  22nd,  1681,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as 
“ Matthew  Knowles  of  Peterborough  in  the  Countie  of  Northampton  Brazier  ” 
. . . gives  “ to  my  entirely  beloved  wife  the  house  adjoining  upon  the  long 

Causey  in  Peterborough  wherein  Mr.  de  Cret  and  Mr.  Freeman  now  live,  for  the 
terme  of  her  naturall  life,  And  after  her  decease  to  my  sonnes  Robert,  Barnaby, 
and  Joseph  and  to  my  daughter  Annie.  But  if  my  sonne  Robert  shall  thinke 
fitt  to  pay  unto  each  of  my  said  children  the  sume  of  fourtie  pounds  when  they 
shall  severally  attaine  to  the  age  of  one  and  Twentie  yearcs,  then  I devise  the 
same  house  to  my  sonne  Robert  . . . To  my  wife  the  summe  of  Fiftie 

pounds  and  the  Furniture  of  the  best  Chamber  in  my  dwelling  house  . . . 

To  my  sonne  Matthew  Knowles  the  house  1 now  dwell  in  . . . and  tenne 

shillings  in  money  to  buy  him  a ring.  ...  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  one 
hundred  and  Fifty  pounds.  To  my  sonne  Robert  one  hundred  pounds.  To  my 
sonne  Barnaby  Fiftie  pounds  and  the  house  purchased  in  Stanground  in  the 
Countie  of  Huntington,  together  with  the  dole  in  Northey.  ...  To  my  sonne 
John  one  hundred  pounds.  To  my  daughter  Annie  one  hundred  pounds  and  to 
the  Child  my  wife  now  goes  with  one  hundred  and  Fifty  pounds.  . . . To 
the  poore  of  the  Cittie  of  Peterborough  the  summe  of  Fifty  shillings  to  be  added 
to  the  Town  stock  ”...  and  appoints  “ my  loveing  wife  and  my  sonne 
Matthew  Knowles  the  Executors  ...  to  whom  I give  the  remainder  of  my 
personall  Estate.” — Matthew  Knowles.  Witnesses — Robert  Pemberton,  Rob1. 
Newcome,  Will.  Browning,  Will.  Deane. 

PETERBOROUGH,  No.  1 31. — Joane  Manesty,  the  issuer,  by  her  will, 
dated  September  29th,  1673,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
June  4th,  1674,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  herself  as 
“Joane  Manestie  of  Peterborough  in  the  county  of  North1011  widdow,”  gives 
and  bequeaths  “unto  my  sonne  Richard  Manestie  one  peice  of  Broad  Gold 
commonly  called  a twenty  shilling  peece  to  be  paid  within  one  moneth  after  my 
decease.  All  the  rest  of  my  good  household  stuffs,  money,  Creditts,  and  Chattells 
whatsoever  of  what  nature  quality  or  Condition  soever  I fully  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  Loveing  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Manestie  whom  I do  nominate 
Constitute  and  appoint  Joynt  and  full  Executrixes.” — The  marke  of  Joane 
Manestie.  Witnesses — Joseph  Stamford,  Pub.  Noey,  Thomas  Sly , the  mark  of 
Sarah  Sly. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Nos.  132-133.— Francis  MORTIMER,  the  issuer, 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  substance,  and  by  his  will,  dated  December  24th, 
1672,  proved  June  27th,  1673,  and  preserved  in  the  Peterborough  Probate 
Registry,  after  describing  himself  as  “ Francis  Mortimer,  of  the  Cittye  of 
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Peterborough,  hossyar,”  gives  “To  my  son  Thomas  Mortimer  five  hundred 
pounds.  . . . To  my  grand- child  Francis  Dower  threescore  pounds  at  the 
age  of  twenty  four  yeares ; the  money  to  be  put  to  the  best  use  and  the  interest 
to  be  paid  every  year  to  his  mother  Anne  Dower  after  the  decease  of  Mary  my 
wife.  To  my  grandchild  J ohn  Dower  three  score  pounds  at  the  age  of  24.  . . . 
To  my  grandchild  Mary  Dower  fourscore  pounds.  . . . To  the  poor  of 

Peterborough  five  pounds,  three  pounds  of  this  to  be  given  to  three  score  Ancient 
people  and  forty  shillings  more  to  be  given  to  forty  other  people  that  stand  most 
in  need.  . . . To  my  wife  all  my  free  goods  and  the  house  that  I do  now 

live  in  & all  the  messuage  that  William  Lasee  doth  live  in  during  her  life,  and 
after  her  decease  to  my  son  Thomas  Mortimer  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,. 

. . . Also  to  Jane  the  wife  of  Robert  Tompson,  smith  of  this  city  ten  shillings.. 

. . . To  my  daughter  Anne  Dower  five  pounds.”  . . . He  appoints  his 
wife  executrix,  and  gives  to  her  all  his  “ goods,  chattells,  household  stuff,  Bonds, 
Bills,  Mortgages,  Debts,  Moneys,  Coyne,  Plate,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewells  & all  goods.” 
Witnesses — Rich.  Spechly,  Thomas  Browne,  John  Clement,  clarke. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Nos.  1 35— 1 37. — TiiomasShinn.  “Thomas  Shynne’5" 
father  to  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated  July  2nd,  1653,  and  preserved  in  the 
Registry  at  Peterborough,  gives  “ To  my  dr  Mary  Thompson  the  sume  of  three- 
score pounds  ...  in  case  I do  not  live  to  pay  the  same  to  her  husband  in 
full  of  her  porcon  by  me  promised.  To  my  daughter  Joanne  Shinne  the  sume  of 
£100  at  her  age  of  one  and  twenty  yeares  or  upon  the  day  of  her  marriage  which 
shall  first  happen.  . . . To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Fittamfive  shillings  only 

and  noe  more  because  I have  given  her  a porcon  in  marriage.  And  my  mind 
and  will  is  that  my  loveing  wife  Mary  Shynne  shall  have  and  enjoy  my  house  and 
land  with  appurtenances  in  Outwell  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  for  . . . life 
. . . and  after  her  decease  my  sonn  Thomas  shall  have  the  same  to  him  and 

his  heires  for  ever.  . . . My  said  Sonne  Thomas  Shynne  shall  permit  and 

suffer  my  said  wife  to  have  and  injoy  for  her  habitation  dureing  her  life  the  two- 
new  chambers  at  the  yard’s  end  of  my  now  dwelling  house.” 

PETERBOROUGH,  No.  138. — GEORGE  Slye,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
August  4th,  1657,  and  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  September 
loth  following,  after  describing  himself  as  “ George  Sly  of  the  City  of  Peter- 
borough in  the  County  of  Northton  baker,”  directs  his  body  to  be  interred  “ in  the 
body  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Peterborough  on  the  North  syde  of  the  grave 
of  Nat:  Parker  towards  the  step  there  in  decent  manner  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Executrix,”  and  gives  and  bequeaths  11  towards  the  repa’cons  of  the  sd 
Cathall  Church  five  pounds.  And  towards  the  repayres  of  the  p’ish  Church 
of  Sl.  John  Bap1,  in  Peterborowe  the  sume  of  five  pounds  alsoe”;  and  “to 
the  poore  of  Peterborough  aforesH  the  sume  of  Five  pounds,  To  be  distributed 
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amongest  the  most  indegent  people  there  w'hin  one  moneth  next  after  me 
decease.”  . . . To  my  mother  Dorothy  Oliver  the  sume  of  Forty  & five 

pounds  ” “ And  doe  remit  unto  her  and  forgive  her  that  five  pounds  \vch  shee 
oweth  mee.”  "Unto  my  brother  Thomas  Sly  Fifty  pounds  , . . alsoe  the 

revercion  of  an  acre  of  Lea  I purchased  of  John  Butcher  late  of  Eastfeild 
deceased,”  And  also  “ my  best  suite  of  Apparrell  Cloke  and  hatt.”  “ I give  to  my 
Uncle  Rob1.  Sly  of  Giaiston  ten  pounds.”  “ To  my  kinswoman  Mary  Garner  the 
daughter  of  my  brother  Rob1.  Garner  ten  pounds”  when  “she  come  to  xxi  yercs 
of  age  or  be  marryed.”  "To  Elizabeth  and  Anne  two  other  daughters  of  my 
s3  brother  Rob1.  Garner  Fifty  shillings  apeece”  when  “ they  come  to  the  age  of 
xxi  or  be  marryed.  And  I give  alsoe  to  Thomas  Garner  sonne  of  my  brother 
John  Garner  and  to  Eliz:  and  Anne  his  Children  alsoe  the  sume  of  Five  pounds 
apeece,  To  be  . . . imployed  to  theire  best  benefitt  dureing  theire  minority.” 
“ Unto  my  loveing  wife  Eliz:  the  Baikeyard  wrh  I purchased  of  Cap'.  Bollins 
for  and  dureing  her  nrall  life,  and  after  her  decease  I give  yc  same  to  my 
brother  Thomas  Sly  and  his  heires  forever.”  “To  my  servant  and  App°ntice 
Elizabeth  ten  pounds  to  be  payd  at  the  determinacion  of  her  Apprentiship.” 
“Unto  Richard  Garner  sonne  of  my  brother  Richard  Garner  of  Dogsthorpe 
Fourty  shillings  To  be  paid  at  his  age  of  xxi.”  “ To  Danyel  Garner  and  George 
Travell  my  Appentices  Fourty  shillings  apeece.”  “ And  I desyre  my  Loveing 
Friends  Rob'.  Rowell  and  Thomas  Dickenson  Gent,  to  be  survisors  of  this  my 
will,  And  in  token  of  my  love  unto  them  1 give  them  Fifty  shillings  apeece.  All 
the  rest  of  my  goods  rights  & credits  & chattells  whatsoever  unbequeathed  I 
doe  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sd  wife  Elizabeth,  And  doe  constitute  and  make 
her  full  & sole  Executrix.” — George  Sly.  Witnesses—  Rob'.  Rowell,  Tho. 
Dickenson,  Eliz:  Hurt's  marke. 

The  original  of  this  will  is  preserved  at  Somerset  Mouse.  The  preceding 
extracts  are  taken  from  a contemporary  copy  in  the  writer’s  possession. 

ROCKINGHAM,  No.  144. — Samuel  Peake,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
September  20th,  1680,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  December 
3rd  following,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as 
“ Samuell  Peake  of  Rockingham  in  the  County  of  Northton  mercer”  gives  and 
bequeaths  “unto  Jane  my  wife  the  sume  of  one  hundred  and  Ten  pounds,  one 
feather  bed,  two  paire  of  Blanketts,  two  bolsters,  three  pillowes,  three  stooles,  two 
Chaires  and  one  trunck,  ajl  in  the  shop  Chamber  with  the  bedstead  in  the  same 
Room,  also  I give  her  four  of  the  pewter  dishes,  a dozen  of  the  plates,  the  biggest 
skillet  and  four  paire  of  sheetes,  a table  cloth  and  half  a dozen  flaxen  Napkins, 
and  alsoe  a table  with  a drawer  in  itt  in  the  Chamber  over  the  Buttery.  . , . 
Unto  my  Cozen  Mary  Wilson  of  Spawldin  one  wrought  Counterpaine  with  one 
wrought  set  of  curtaines  and  vallins,  silver  Tankard  and  silver  cupp.  Whereas 
my  late  wife  Anne  Peake  gave  unto  Rebecca  Waring  ten  pounds  1 doe  also  now 
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add  five  pou nds  more  to  it  towards  her  education.  . . . Unto  my  nephew 

Daniel  Peake  the  sume  of  Twenty  pounds  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  21 
yeares.  . , . Unto  Vine  Barrow  daughter  of  Wm.  Barrow  the  sume  of  5*.  . . . 
Unto  Hannah  Nunne  the  sume  of  five  pounds.  . . . Unto  my  sister  Nunne 
the  sume  of  five  pounds.  . . . Unto  Dorothy  Stocke  51.,  Unto  Mary 
Horner  five  pounds  and  to  Susan  Horner  five  pounds  and  to  John  Horner  five 
pounds.  . . . To  Samuel  Peake  son  of  John  Peake  401.  and  to  Margarett  his 
Daughter  501.  amongst  them.  . . . To  my  sister  Deater’s  four  Children  I give 

five  pounds.  . . . Unto  my  cozen  Betty  Sprigs,  Daughter  of  John  Sprigs 

the  sume  of  five  pounds.  . . . Unto  Robert  Woodcocke’s  Wife  the  sume  of 

fifty  shillings.  . . . Unto  my  cozen  Thos.  Bully  Daughter  call  Ellenor  the 

sume  of  five  shillings.  ...  To  Mary  Lewis  two  paire  of  sheetes.  . . . 

To  the  poore  of  Rockingham  forty  shillings.  . . . To  the  poor  of  Carleton 

twenty  shillings.  ...  To  Widow  Bradshaw  Ten  shillings.  . . . To 

Mary  Lewis  three  pewter  dishes  and  two  leather  chaires  and  a little  brasse  pott. 
. . . Unto  my  sister  Vine  Barrow  the  Biggest  Brasse  pan,  the  great  Barrell 

and  the  great  Tub.  . . . Unto  Dorothy  Stockes  aforesaid  one  Matris 

Blanckett  in  the  Chamber  above  the  Buttery.  . . . Unto  my  Brother  Robert 

Shy  twenty  shillings  to  buy  him  a ring.  . . . Unto  my  cozen  Bridgett 

Woodcock  two  paire  of  sheetes  and  four  plaine  napkins.  . . . Unto  Mary 

Horner  aforesaid  two  paire  of  sheets  and  three  plaine  napkins.  . . . Unto 

my  Aunt  Salmon  of  Midleton  Twenty  shillings  ...  ail  the  rest  of  my 
goods  moveable  and  unmoveable,  (and)  my  shopp  ware,  ...  he  fully 
discharging  my  Legacies  debts  and  funerall  Expences,  unto  my  Brother  John 
Peake  whom  I make  full  Executor.” — Samuel  Peake.  Witnesses — Chr.  Wakelin, 
Will  Barrow,  Mary  Lewis,  her  marke. 

ROTHWELL,  Nos.  145,  146,  148,  149,  and  150. — The  Bebees  of  Rothwell 
were  Quakers;  and  the  Dodsons  and  the  Ponders  were  Puritans.  In  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  are  the  following  interesting 
notices  of  Puritanism  in  Rothwell : — 

“ 1634.  April  28.  Presentation  made  by  the  Church-wardens 
and  Sidesmen  of  Rowell,  co.  Northampton.  They  present  nine  persons 
for  not  doing  reverence  at  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  time  of 
divine  service.”  [The  names  of  these  nine  persons  are  given,  and  include 
those  of  Wn\  Dodson  and  John  Ponder.] 

“1634.  May  15.  Answer  of  Wiliiam  Dodson,  of  Rothwell, 
co.  Northampton,  mercer,  to  articles  objected  against  him  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical.  On  Sundays  in  the  after- 
noons he  has  had  repetitions  of  sermons  and  other  religious  exercises 
in  his  own  private  family,  none  of  other  families  being  present.  Is  of 
opinion  that  all  persons  ought  to  keep  Sunday  holy  and  that  sports 
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after  evening  prayer  ought  to  be  left.  Is  also  of  opinion  that  collections 
of  money  for  the  poor  or  upon  any  brief  should  be  made  after  divine 
service  and  sermon  ended.  . . . Has  sometimes  omitted  to  stand 

at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  not  bowed  his  body  at  the 
hearing  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  service  or  sermon.  Has  been  presented 
for  not  bowing  and  stands  excommunicated  for  the  same.” 

“ 1634.  Nov.  3.  Declaration  prepared  for  the  signature  of  William 
Dodson  the  elder,  of  Rothwell,  co.  Northampton,  called  in  question 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.”  [It  purports  to  make  him 
promise]  “ not  to  suffer  in  his  house  any  conventicle,  that  he  will  stand 
up  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  bend  his  body  at  the  naming 
of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  divine  service,  especially  in  the  Creed, 
Gospel,  and  lessons.”  [Underwritten  is  a memorandum  that  this  paper 
was  tendered  to  William  Dodson,  who  refused  to  sign  it.] 

“ 1634.  Articles  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
to  John  James  of  Barton  Cortis,  co.  Northampton,  yeoman,  William 
Dodson,  William  Foxe,  John  Ponder,  and  Thomas  Wells,  of  Rothwell, 
in  the  same  county.” 

They  were  charged  with  having  being  present  at  one  another’s  houses  where 
ceremonies  of  religion  had  been  held,  and  were  called  upon  to  state  how  often 
this  had  occurred.  They  were  also  charged  with  having  maintained  the 
following  tenets : — 

“ That  ringing  a peel  or  two,  dancing,  playing  at  foot-ball,  barley- 
break,  and  other  recreations  on  the  Sunday  after  evening  prayer,  or 
for  the  neighbours  to  sit  and  talk  together  at  their  doors  in  the  street, 
or  to  look  on  or  view  such  like  sports,  was  unlawful.” 

The  Independent  Church  at  Rowell  was  established  in  1655-6,  and  in  the 
old  manuscript  records  we  find  the  names  of  the  original  thirty-four  members, 
John  Ponder’s  name  being  given  as  an  elder  of  the  Church.  The  William 
Dodson  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extracts  was  father  to  the  issuer  of  the  token, 
and  died  in  October,  1651. 

STAMFORD  BARON,  Nos.  152  and  153.— Miles  Hodgson.  The 
original  lease  of  the  issuer's  premises  still  exists.  It  is  endorsed  : — “Lawrence 
Robbins  his  Lease  to  Miles  Hodgson  of  the  Woolpacke  in  Stamford  Barron,” 
and  sets  forth  : — “ This  endenture  made  the  eighth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Christ  according  to  the  accompt  now  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  between  Laurence  Robbins  of  Stamford  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  tanner,  of  th'one  part,  and  Miles  Hodgson  of  Stamford 
Baron  in  the  county  of  Northton,  vintner,  of  th'olher  part.”  By  this,  Lawrence 
Robbins  demised,  granted,  and  “ to  farme  letten  all  that  Messuage  or  te-nem**. 
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with  the  appurts.  sieuat  lying  and  being  in  Stamford  Baron  afsd.  commonly 
called  by  the  name  or  signe  of  the  Old-Falcon  or  by  the  signe  of  the 
Wool  pocket,  togeather  with  all  houses,  edifices,  buildings,  barnes,  stables,  yards, 
back  filds,  gardens,  orchards,  and  appurts  to  the  same  in  any  wise  belonging  or 
appertaining,  from  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  V.M.  last  past 
before  the  date  thereof  for  by  and  during  and  unto  the  full  end  and  terme  of 
twelve  years.  The  said  Miles  Hodgson  to  pay  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
said  term  the  yearly  rent  of  Eight  pounds  of  lawfull  English  money,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  the  sum  of  Nyne  pounds.” 

Augustine  Robbins,  yeoman,  father  of  Lawrence  Robbins,  by  his  will,  dated 
March  27th,  1641,  and  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  Canterbury,  June  6th, 
1641,  bequeathed  his  ‘‘freehold  messuage  or  tenement,  situate  in  Stamford 
Baron,  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  Falcon,”  to  his  son  Lawrence,  but  not 
to  enter  thereon  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth. 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Stamford  Mercury  of  July  9th,  1724,  this  inn 
was  known  as  the  " Swan  and  Woolpack  " ; in  another  of  October  15th,  1724,  its 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  “ Swan  and  Wool-pocket.” 

This  old  hostelry  still  exists  as  “ The  Bull  and  Swan,"  and  exhibits  traces  of 
having  been  a house  of  considerable  size  and  importance. 

TOWCESTER,  No.  165.  Richard  Farmer,  the  issuer  of  the  token  from 
the  “Talbot  Inn,"  made  an  oral  will,  a memorandum  of  which  dated  July  27th, 
1658,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  when  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  his  widow,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  records : — 

“Memorandum — That  on  or  about  the  seaven  and  Twentieth  day 
of  July  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  One  Thousand sixe  hundred  Fifty 
and  eight,  Richard  Farmer  of  Tocester  in  die  County  of  Northampton 
Inholder  ; beinge  sicke  of  the  sicknesse  whereof  hee  dyed  ; declareinge 
his  desire  to  make  his  will  and  to  dispose  of  his  Estate,  beinge  of  perfect 
minde  and  memory,  Sayed,  Willed,  and  Bequeathed  in  words  followinge 
or  to  the  same  effect  (viz.)  I give  to  my  Wife  My  whole  Estate,  She  to 
despose  out  of  the  same  to  my  Children  accordinge  to  theire  desertes, 
and  shee  to  take  care  for  the  breedinge  of  them.  I will  not  by  will  geve 
any  thinge  from  her,  or  to  this  effect,  At  the  utteringe  of  which  words 
the  sayd  deceased  was  of  perfect  minde  and  memorie,  and  spake  and 
declared  them,  as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  nuncupative.  In 
the  presence  of  severall  Creddible  Witnesses  hereunto  subscribed. — 
George  Benson,  James  Carwitham,  Thomas  Shepard.” 

TOWCESTER,  No.  1 66. — Charles  Gore,  the  issuer,  by  his  will,  dated 
July  19th,  1684,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  October  3rd 
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following,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  after  describing  himself  as  “Charles 
Gore  of  Towcester  in  the  County  of  Northton  woollen  draper,”  gives,  devises,  and 
bequeaths  “ my  two  Tenements  with  the  appurtenances  scituate  and  being  in 
Towcester  aforesaid  now  in  the  severall  tenures  of  Thomas  Roberts  and  John  Day, 
unto  Elizabeth  my  Wife  and  her  Assignes”for  her  life  and  after  her  decease 
testator  settled  the  same  upon  “my  youngest  Sonne  John  Gore,”  “my  sonne 
Thomas  Gore,”  and  “ to  the  right  Heires  of  me  the  said  Charles  Gore  ” successively 
in  tail.  He  directed  his  Executor  “to  pay  unto  my  said  Wife  the  sume  of  Five 
pounds  of  lawful!  money  of  England  to  be  by  her  disposed  of  unto  and  amongst 
necesitous  honest  men  and  poore  Widowes  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  her  shall  seeme  most  fitt  and  convenient,”  and  bequeathed  the  sume  of  Forty 
shillings  to  be  distributed  unto  and  amongst  the  Poore  of  Towcester  aforesaid, 
Burcote  and  Caldecote  in  the  said  parish  of  Towcester,”  “ according  as  my  said 
Executor  shill  (sic)  direct  and  appoint.”  He  directed  “ that  my  said  Wife  shall 
have  the  use  of  all  my  household  goods  and  Plate  (except  my  silver  tankard  which 
I hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  Sonne  John  ")  for  her  life  and  “ to  have 
the  disposeing  of  the  same  between  my  said  two  Sonns  Thomas  Gore  and  John 
Gore.”  He  bequeathed  “unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  the  Wife  of  William 
Hartley  of  Stonystratford  in  the  County  of  Bucks  woollen  draper  the  sume  of 
Twenty  pounds.”  “ Unto  my  two  Sisters  Sarah  Davis  of  Peatling  in  the  County 
of  Leicester  and  to  my  other  Sister  Sarah  Wilson  of  tire  City  of  Coventry 
Twenty  shillings  apiece.”  “ The  silver  Tobacco  box  which  was  the  gift  of  nry 
Brother  in  Law  Thomas  Tite  citizen  and  merchant  of  London  unto  my  said 
Sonne  Thomas  Gore.”  He  settles  a sum  which  “ l formerly  lent  unto  my  Uncle 
Anthony  Gore  gent  ” “ of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  the  repayment  whereof 
with  Interest  hee  hath  secured  unto  me  by  a Mortgage”  upon  his  said  Sonne 
Thomas  for  his  life  and  after  his  decease  “ to  be  equally  divided  unto  and  amongst 
the  three  sonns  of  my  said  Sonne  Thomas  Gore.”  “ Unto  my  Grand  daughter 
Elizabeth  Gore  the  daughter  of  my  said  Sonne  Thomas  Gore  the  sume  of  Fifty 
pounds  . . . at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeares.”  His  “Executor  shall  pay  to 

Elizabeth  my  said  Wife  the  sume  of  Two  hundred  pounds  ” “ for  the  use  of  my 
said  Wife  during  her  life  and  after  her  decease  then  the  same  be  distributed  unto 
and  amongst  such  of  my  said  Children  as  my  said  Wife  shall  in  her  life  time  by 
her  last  Will  and  Testament  or  otherwise  appoint.”  “ To  my  said  Wife  all  my 
gold  rings  to  dispose  of  amongst  my  said  Children  when  shee  shall  think  fitt” 
Testator  released  his  said  sonne  Thomas  Gore  of  all  money  owing  “unto  me  by 
my  Shopp  Booke  at  or  before  the  twenty  nineth  day  of  September  last  paste 
before  tire  date  of  this  my  said  Will,”  and  “ my  sonne  in  Law  William  Hartley  of 
all  such  sums  of  money  as  appeares  owing  unto  me  by  his  said  Wife  upon  my 
said  shop  Booke  at  or  before  the  five  and  twentyeth  day  of  March  last  paste,” 
and  appointed  his  said  “Brother  in  Law  Thomas  Tite  Overseer,”  and  left  him 
“twenty  shillings  to  buy  him  a ring.”  All  the  rest  of  his  “ Goods  and  Chattells” 
not  bequeathed  he  bequeathed  unto  his  said  Sonne  John  Gore  whom  he  appointed 
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sole  Executor. — Charles  Gore.  Witnesses — Eliz.  Jones,  YVm.  Smith,  George 
Preston,  Amy  Row. 

TOWCESTER,  Nos.  170-171. — JOHN  KINGSTON,  by  his  will  dated 
April  20th,  1688,  proved  January  2nd,  1636-7,  and  preserved  in  the  Northampton 
Registry  after  describing  himself  as  "John  Kingston  the  eldr.  of  Towcester  in 
the  County  of  Northton  mercer,”  gives  and  bequeaths  “unto  my  loving  wife 
Grace  Kingston  the  third  part  of  the  yearely  rents  Issueing  and  ariscing  out  of  all 
those  my  several!  reall  estates  situate  and  being  in  Towcester  aforesC,  Bugbrokc 
and  Moreton  Pinkney  in  the  said  County  of  Northton  for  and  dureing  the  terme 
of  her  naturall  life  to  be  paid  to  her  half  yearely.”  “Unto  Grace  my  said  wife 
the  sume  of  Tenne  pounds  of  lawfull  English  mony  alsoe  the  Bedd,  bedding, 
Curtains,  valens  and  all  other  things  thereunto  belonging  in  the  bell  Cony 
chamber,  six  leather  chaires,  three  larger  pew  ter  dishes,  three  small  pewter 
dishes,  three  porringers,  three  spoones,  one  little  Kettle,  one  porridge  pott,  one 
Hillett  Tusoe  table  cloaths,  one  dozen  of  napkins,  three  paire  of  sheetes,  three 
towells,  one  halfe  Hogshedd.”  “ Unto  my  loving  daughter  Jane  Gilpin  All  that 
messuage  or  Tenement  all  and  singular  the  appurtences  lying  and  being  in 
Towcester  then  in  my  occupacon  ” after  the  decease  of  “ Grace  my  said  wife,” 
“The  rest  of  my  reall  Estate  unto  my  daughters  Elizabeth  Kingston  and 
Hannah  Kingston  dureing  their  lives  to  be  equally  devided  amongst  them  and 
to  the  heires  of  their  bodyes”  with  remainder  unto  the  said  Jane  Gilpin  and  her 
heirs.  “All  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  chatties  ...  I give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth  Kingston  and  Hennery  Kingston”  “whome  I 
make  joint  executrixes,”  “and  appoint  William  Benson  gente,  John  Gore  gent, 
Richard  Davis  of  Towcester  aforesaid,  and  Job  Kingston  of  Moreton  aforesaid, 
yeoman,  overseers.”  Then  follow  formal  provisions  for  the  division  of  his  estate 
in  case  the  beneficiaries  disagree.— John  Kingston.  Witnesses — John  Jones  Junr, 
John  Atkins,  the  fhrke  (a  large  E)  of  Edward  Johnson  Junr. 

WELDON,  No.  178. — WILLIAM  Resby,  the  issuer,  made  an  oral  will,  the 
memorandum  of  which  is  dated  June  9th,  1693,  proved  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  Peterborough  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  preserved  in  the  Registry 
at  Peterborough,  namely : — 

“ Memorandum  that,  William  Reesby  of  Welden,  County  of 
Northampton,  tallow-chandler,  being  very  much  wounded  and  apre- 
hensive  of  death  but  of  perfect  sense  and  memory  did  make  this 
will  nuncupative  upon  the  ninth1  day  of  June  1693,  in  the  presence 

1 “Ninth”  is  erased  and  “eleventh”  substituted.  This  correction,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  error,  as  the  parish  register  records  the  burial  of  the  testator  on 
June  10th. 
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of  us  who  hav  subscribed  our  names  this  sixteenth1  day  of  June 
1693. 

“ Imprimus  my  will  is  that  my  Daughter  Ellener  shall  have  thirty 
pounds  payd  her  out  of  my  personall  Estate  and  half  my  household 
goods. 

“ Itm.  my  will  is  my  sonn  Thomas  shall  be  settled  in  my  farm. 
And  lastly  my  will  is  that  my  sonn  John  shall  enjoy  all  the  rest  of  my 
Estate."  Witnesses — John  Thorowgood,  the  mark  of  Francis  Thoro- 
good,  John  Munton,  the  mark  of  William  Sudburow. 

2 “ Sixteenth  ” is  erased  and  “ eighteenth  ” substituted.  But  the  testament  was 
proved  on  June  16th. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  ISSUERS  OF  THE  TOKENS. 


No. 

Alcovt,  Richard,  Northampton  74 

Allen,  Thomas,  Brigstock  ...  ...  ...  14 

Allmey,  Elisha,  West  Haddon  32,  33 

ANDREWES,  Robert,  Peterborough ...  ...  Ill 

Arnold,  Edward,  Daventry...  ...  ...  17 

.Arrow,  Barthomew,  Brackley  ...  ...  6 

Avdley,  John,  Oundle  89 

Avstin,  Mathew,  Oundle  90,  9t 

Bagerlev,  America,  Thingdon  27 

Bassett,  Henry,  Daventry 18 

Bearly,  Thomas,  Harringworth  34i  35 

Bebee,  Thomas,  Roth  well  ...  ...  14  5»  *4^ 

Bell,  William,  Towcester  ...  ...  x 57»  '5^ 

Blvdwick,  John,  Peterborough  114 

Boseman,  George,  Wansford  ...  ...  173 

Brend,  William,  Towcester ...  159 

Browing,  Nathan,  Oundle 92 

Browne,  Jane,  King's  Cliffe...  ...  5 1— 53 

Browning,  John,  Lamport 57 

Bvkc.IS,  John,  Kilsby ...  ...  48 

Bvrton,  Richard,  Peterborough  115 

Bvtler,  John,  Peterborough  116 

B^ENISONJ,  R[obert],  Peterborough...  112,  113 

Carter,  George,  Rushden  ...  151 

Carver,  Robert,  Peterborough  ...  117,  11S 

C.wvthorne,  John,  Peterborough 119 

Chandler,  Edmund,  King’s  Sutton  ...  ;6 

Chetle,  John,  Higham  Ferrers  37 

CHETTI.E,  Henry,  Higham  Ferrers...  ...  38 

CHVRCH,  William,  Hartwell 36 

Clarke,  Thomas,  Towcester  ...  160-164 

CoLDWEL,  Henry,  Oundle  ...  93 

Collier,  John,  Rothwell  > 47 

Coot'ER,  Edward,  Northampton  75 

Cooper,  Thomas,  Northampton  76.  77 

Danvell,  Robert,  Peterborougli  120 

Dili. ingham,  Thomas,  Peterborough  121,  122 

Dodson,  William,  Rothwell  148 

DOLTON,  Henry,  Whittlebury  188 

Eaton,  John,  Oundle 94 

E[cton],  G[eorge],  Northampton 78 

Farmer,  Richard,  Towcester  165 

FARMOR,  Richard,  Daventry  19-21 

FiLBRiGG,  William,  Oundle 95~97 


No. 

Fox,  John,  Kettering 43 

Freeman,  Zachcus,  Daventry  22 

FRENCH,  John,  Peterborough  1 23 

Gawtherne,  Thomas,  Grendon  31 

Glover,  William,  Bozeat  5 

GORE,  Charles,  Towcester 166 

GOSTON,  Mathew,  Lutton  ...  ...  ...  61 

GRANGER,  John,  Ashley  1 

GROVE,  Paul,  M ear’s  Ashby 62 

Grvbb,  Thomas,  Daventry 23 

Hamerton,  George,  Peterborough...  124,  123 

Hardy,  Nicholas,  Peterborough  126 

HARRIS,  Thomas,  Towcester  167 

Harvey’,  Alice,  Peterborough  127 

Havton.  Lawrancc,  Oundle 98 

HEALY,  William,  Daventry 24 

Herron,  Patrick,  Towcester  168 

Hodgson,  Miles,  Stamford  Baron  ...  152, 153 

Howes,  William,  Towcester 169 

Hvll,  William,  Oundle  99 

HVNT,  John,  Thrapston  154 

Hvnt,  Mathew,  Oundle  ...  ...  ...  100 

JAMES,  William,  Oundle  ...  101 

Johnson,  John,  Doddington  25 

Jvdd,  Thomas,  Higham  Ferrers  39 

Kempe,  Ma  garet,  Peterborough  ...  128,  129 

Kingston,  John,  Towcester i7°>  171 

Knowles,  Mathew,  Peterborough 130 

Labr AM,  John,  Northampton  79 

Ladds,  John,  Kettering  44.45 

Law,  Thomas,  King’s  Cliffy 54.  55 

MANINGTON,  Richard,  Wellingborough  ...  180 

Manisty,  Jone,  Peterborough  13 1 

Marriott,  Thomas,  Weedon  174 

Mavley,  Daniel,  Oundle  102 

Mortimer,  Francis,  Peterborough...  132,  133 

Negvs,  Gilbert,  Higham  Ferrers  40 

Nin,  Richard,  Duddington 26 

Norris,  Thomas,  Aynho  2 

PACKER,  Martin,  Weedon  175,  176 

Palmer,  Edmond,  Thrapston  155 

Parker,  Martin,  Weedon 177 

Pashler,  John,  Oundle  103 

Peake,  Samuel,  Rockingham  144 
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PEUYNj  John,  Moulton 
Ponder,  John,  Rotbwell 
Pooel,  Samuel,  Northampton 

Prvce,  Peter,  Aynho 

Rands,  Connoway,  Brackley 
R[ands],  Richard,  Northampton 
Ratclif,  Thomas,  Paulerspury 
Resby,  William,  Weldon 
Rowlett,  Jonathan,  Geddington 
Savl,  Thomas,  Potterspury  ... 
SeCHELI.,  Thomas,  Peterborough 
Seer,  William,  Wellingborough 
S[ELBy],  William,  Northampton 
SHINNE,  Thomas,  Peterborough 
SK1LDEN,  Mary,  Brackley  ... 
Slye,  George,  Peterborough... 
Smith,  Henry,  Wellingborough 
S[mith],  J[ohn],  Northampton 
Smith,  Thomas,  Brampton  ... 
Sparrow,  Joseph,  Kettering 
S[tevens],  J[ohn],  Northampton 
STEVENSON,  Richard,  Oundie 


No. 

No. 

...  63-65 

Stoakes,  John,  Brackley  

10 

149,  «5° 

Svlch,  Lewis,  Lowick  

60 

80 

S 1 , Northampton 

St,  82 

3 

Taler,  James,  Peterborough  

139 

...  7,8 

Teerbwfst,  William,  Oundie 

105 

...  66-69 

Tompson,  Richard,  Peterborough 

140 

106 

TwtGDEN,  John,  Northampton  

73.  84 

...  178 

Wallis,  Thomas,  Geddington  

3° 

...  -8, 29 

Waple,  George,  Towcester 

172 

...  143 

Ward,  William,  Castor  

16 

...  134 

Watts,  William,  Bulwick  

*5 

181-183 

Webb,  Thomas,  Kettering 

47 

...  66-69 

Weech,  John,  Lamport  

57.  58 

'35-i 37 

Wells,  William,  Peterborough  ...  141,142 

9 

WiCKES,  William,  Welford 

179 

...  138 

Wilkins,  Robert,  Brackley 

1 1 

184-186 

WilldinGE,  Anchor,  Northampton 

85,86 

...  83 

Williams,  William,  Brackley  

12 

13 

WlLLMOT,  William,  Thrapston  

156 

46 

Worthington,  John,  Wellingborough  ... 

187 

...  70-72 

Worthington,  Twyford,  Higham  Ferrers 

41,42 

104 

Wright,  Samuel,  Barnwell  St.  Andrew’s  ... 

4 

NOTES  ON  SOME  DISCOVERIES  OF  COINS 

IN  IRELAND. 


By  J.  B.  S.  MacIlxvaine,  R.H.A. 

FIND  OF  GUN-MONEY  OF  JAMES  II.  NEAR  DUNDRUM, 

- COUNTY  DUBLIN,  IN  1893. 

the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  James  Sheill,  R.N., 
Kingston,  Dundrum,  County  Dublin,  the  Society  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  earthenware  vessel  which  was 
discovered  on  his  lands  when  excavating  for  building  purposes  in  1893, 
close  to  an  old  wall. 

The  workman  unfortunately  drove  his  pick  into  the  vessel  upon  its 
discovery ; the  top  of  the  pot  being  covered  only  by  a piece  of  slate. 
Upon  inspection  it  was  found  to  contain  specimens  of  the  gun-money 
coinage  of  James  IL,  comprising  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Fraser  read  a paper  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  in  1893,  in  which  he  stated  : — 

So  far  as  could  be  calculated  there  were  650  separate  pieces,  two- 
thirds  of  them  being  shillings.  There  were  also  half-crowns,  dated 
May,  1690,  of  the  smaller  size.  . . . These  coins,  which  were  struck 

from  hard,  yellow  bronze,  had  suffered  least  from  corrosipn,  whilst  those 
composed  of  baser  metal  were  rusted  by  the  continued  effects  of  air 
and  moisture.  , . . The  earthen  pot  that  contained  them  was  broken 
into  small  pieces.  It  was  made  of  old  tortoise-shell  ware,  a material  in 
common  use  for  domestic  purposes  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ; fragments  of  it  often  turning  up  during  excavations  in 
Old  Dublin. 
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At  present  this  particular  ware  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the 
statement  would  seem  to  infer,  there  being  only  one  example  of  it  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Dublin. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1885  some  200  half-crowns  had  been 
found  near  the  same  place.  A vague  tradition  states  that  “after  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,”  some  of  King  James’s  troopers  made  a deposit  of 
his  money  near  the  Dublin  Mountains,  but  the  finds  are  too  trifling  to 
be  regarded  as  more  than  “ private  investments.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  record  exists  of  the  readings  and 
varieties  of  the  dies  of  the  coins,  but  of  those  pieces  which  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  examine,  the  following  readings  are  not  included  in 
Dr.  Nelson’s  paper  published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Society’s  Journal ' and 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  place  them  on  record. 

Varieties  contained  in  the  Hoard. 

t R 

Shillings,  1689. — &&ug : Vef  OCT 

Nov.  No  stops  in  the  obverse  legend. 

Nov : No  stops  after  JACOBVS  and  DEI. 

Shilling,  1689. — May  Ordinary  stops  in  the  obverse  legend. 

Sixpences,  1689. — Jctn  (4) ; Jvnc  (2) ; Jvly 

July-  (7);  July  { II);  Idug  (7). 

Note. — The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number  of  the  variety  of 
the  die. 


FIND  OF  COINS  AT  ICILLEADEN,  COUNTY  MAYO, 

IN  1881. 

Miss  McManus,  of  Killeaden  House,  County  Mayo,  has  kindly 
enabled  me  to  give  the  following  particulars  of  a find  of  coins  which 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1881,  during  the  construction  of  “anew 
road  across  the  Killeaden  Estate,  Parish  of  Killeaden,  Barony  of 
Gallen.” 

After  such  a lapse  of  time,  neither  the  number  nor  condition  of  the 
coins  can  be  stated,  but,  judging  from  the  specimen  I saw  of 
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Edward  II.,  namely,  a penny  of  London,  they  were  most  probably  in 
good  preservation. 

Men  were  digging  under  an  old  thorn  tree  when  a great  number  of 
silver  coins  rolled  out  in  all  directions. 

They  got  many,  but  the  discovery  being  reported  to  my  father,  the 
late  Mr.  McManus,  a quantity  of  them  was  secured  by  him  for  his 
family. 

Sent  later  to  the  British  Museum,  the  coins,  or  at  least  those  which 
were  sent,  were  declared  to  be  silver  pennies  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.,  and  one  of  Alexander  of  Scotland. 

The  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  the  hoard  was  buried  is  not 
known,  nor  if  anything  else  was  found  with  the  coins ; but  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  thorn  tree  had  marked  the  site  of  the  deposit.  It  was 
probably  in  a bag  or  box  that  had  crumbled  away. 

The  ancient  family  of  D’Exelor  Jordan  had  won  a large  portion  of 
the  Barony,  and  the  ruins  of  their  castles  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  some  retainer  of  theirs  buried  the  treasure  at  the  period  when 
we  may  suppose  it  was  buried.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
spot  being  bog  and  forest,  it  was  probably  put  in  the  higher  ground, 
where  the  land  rises  ; in  fact,  joining  the  spot  is  an  ancient  road,  part  of 
which  is  still  in  use.  It  runs  above  what  was  the  forest  and  bog. 

We  have  always  been  told  that  there  was  money  buried  in 
Killeaden,  but,  according  to  the  story.it  was  buried  about  no  years 
ago  or  so,  say,  about  A.D.  1800.  Can  this  be  a memory  of  long  hidden 
treasure  ? 


FINDS  OF  COINS  IN  COUNTIES  ANTRIM  AND  ARMAGH. 

On  March  21st,  1877,  Mr.  Gray  exhibited  to  the  Belfast  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club,  a collection  of  coins  then  recently  found  in  the  peat  near 
Dervock,  County  Antrim.  They  consisted  of  base  silver  coins  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Of  the  last  named  there  were 
examples  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  mintages  from  1561  to  1594. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  coins  were  sixpences. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  record  is  preserved  as  to  whether  the 
pieces  were  Irish. 

Early  in  March,  1911,  some  boys,  who  were  hunting  rabbits  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Crumlin,  County  Antrim,  discovered  a collection  of 
ninety-five  English  coins  at  the  side  of  a burrow.  No  trace  of  any 
receptacle  could  be  seen — in  fact,  the  pieces  were  scattered  about. 

Only  silver  coins  were  found,  namely,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  Beyond  this  it  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  any  information. 

A few  years  ago  a somewhat  similar  discovery  to  the  last  was 
made  in  County  Armagh,  the  coins  which  were  inspected  being  of  the 
reigns  and  denominations  mentioned  above.  The  condition  indicated 
that  they  had  been  in  circulation. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  COINS  STRUCK  AT  THE 
SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  AND  PERTH  MINTS. 

By  Alfred  Chitty. 

HAVE  lately  obtained  from  the  above  Branches  of  the  Royal 
Mint  detailed  accounts  of  the  number  of  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns  issued  for  circulation  in  each  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  mints,  as  follows  : — 

Sydney,  May  14th,  1855. 

Melbourne,  June  7th,  1872. 

Perth.  June  20th,  1899. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  subjoined  accounts  the  Sydney  mint 
returns  no  half-sovereigns  in  1862,  1864,  and  1866.  This  is  curious,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  these  dates  are  in  circulation,  and  the  only 
suggestion  I could  offer  to  account  for  it  was  that  they  were  struck  on 
those  respective  dates,  but  not  issued  until  the  following  year  in  each 
case.  On  further  enquiry  from  the  officials  they  informed  me  that  in 
the  fifties  and  early  sixties  it  took  so  long  to  send  to  London  and  get 
the  dies  sent  out,  that  they  used  to  be  ordered  a long  time  before  they 
were  required,  and  even  then  sometimes  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
be  used  during  the  year  for  which  they  were  dated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  both  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  mints 
no  return  has  been  kept  of  the  separate  issues  of  the  “ Shield  ” and 
“ St.  George  and  Dragon  ” varieties  of  the  sovereign  ; and  the  only 
information  to  be  given  is  that  they  were  mostly  of  the  “ St.  George 
and  Dragon  ” variety,  and  that  the  “ Shield  ” type  was  issued  for 
export  to  India,  where  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  that  pattern. 
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The  Australian  Gold  Coins  Struck  at  the 


Accounts. 


THE  SYDNEY  MINT. 

Sovereigns.  | Half-sovereigns. 
Year,  j Number.  | Number. 
Design  by  J.  Wyon. 

Reverse : — SYDNEY  MINT,  AUS- 
TRALIA, ONE  sovereign  (or) 
HALF-SOVEREIGN. 


185s 

502,000 

21,000 

1856 

981,000 

478,000 

Design  by  L. 

C.  Wyon. 

Reverse : — Similar. 

1S57 

499,000 

537.000 

1858 

1,101,500 

483,000 

1859 

1,050,500 

341,000 

i860 

L573.500 

1 56,000 

1861 

1 ,626,000 

186,500 

1862 

2,477,500 

— 

1863 

1,255.500 

558,500 

1864 

2,698,500 

— 

1865 

2,130,500 

282,000 

1866 

2,91 1,000 

— 

1867 

2,370,000 

62,000 

1868 

2,319,000 

— 

1869 

1,202,000 

154,000 

1870 

1,220,00  0 

— 

Design  by  W.  Wyon,  R.A. 


Sovereigns. 

Half-sovereigns. 

Year. 

Number. 

Number. 

1S75 

2,122,000 

— 

1876 

1,613,000 

60,000 

1877 

1,590,000 

— 

1878 

1,259,000 

1 26,000 

1879 

1,366,000 

94,000 

1880 

1,459,000 

80,000 

1881 

1,360,000 

62,000 

1882 

1,298,000 

52,000 

1883 

1,108,000 

220,000 

1884 

1,595,000 

— 

1885 

1 ,486,000 

— 

1886 

1 ,667,000 

82,000 

1887 

1,000,000 

— 

Jubilee  Design  by  J.  E.  Boei-im, 
R.A. 

Reverses : — Sovereig 

n,  “ St.  George 

and  Dragon.” 

Half-sovereign, 

it 

Shield.” 

1887 

1,002,000 

134,000 

1888 

2,187,000 

— 

1889 

3,262,000 

64,000 

1890 

2,808,000 

— 

1891 

2,596,000 

1 54,000 

1892 

2,837,000 

— 

1893 

1 ,498,000 

— 

Reverses : — Sovereign,  “ St.  George 
and  Dragon  ” (mostly)  or  “ Shield.” 
Half-sovereign,  “ Shield.” 


Design  by  T.  Brock,  R.A. 

Reverse: — Sovereign  and  half- 
sovereign,  “ St.  George  and  Dragon.” 


1871 

2,814,000 

— 

1893 

1,346,000 

1872 

1,815,000 

356,000 

1894 

3,067,000 

1873 

1,478,000 

— 

1895 

2,758,000 

1874 

1,899,000 

252,000 

1896 

2,544,000 

250,000 


Sydney , Melbourne , and  Perth  Mints. 
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l Sovereigns.  Half-sovereigns. 
Year.  Number.  Number. 

1897  2,532,000  — 

1898  2,548,000  100,000 

1899  3,259,000  130,000 

1900  3,586,000  260,000 

1901  3,012,000 

Edward  VII.  Design  by 
G.  W.  De  Saulles. 

Reverse: — “St.  George  and  Dragon.” 


1902 

2,813,000 

84,000 

1903 

2,806,000 

231,000 

1904 

2,986,000 

— 

1905 

2,778,000 

— 

1906 

2,792,000 

308,000 

1907 

2,539,000 

— 

1908 

2,017,000 

538,000 

THE  MELBOURNE  MINT. 

Design  by  VV.  Wyon,  R.A. 

Reverses : — Sovereign,  “ St.  George 
and  Dragon  ” (mostly)  or  “ Shield.” 
Half-sovereign,  “ Shield.” 


1872  748,180  — 

1873  752,199  165,034 

1874  1,373,298  — 

1875  1,888,405  — 

1876  2,124,445 

1877  1,487,316  ' 80,016 

1878  2,171,457 

1879  2,740,594 

1880  3,053,454  — 

1 88  r 2,325,303  42,009 

1882  2,465,781  107,522 

1883  2,050,450 

1884  2,942,630  48,009 


Sovereigns.  H al  f-sovereigns. 
Year.  Number.  Number. 

1885  2,967,143  11,003 

1886  2,902,131  38,008 

1887  1,916,424  — 

Jubilee  Design  by  J.  E.  Boehm, 
R.A. 

Reverse  /—Sovereign,  “ St.  George 
and  Dragon.”  Half-sovereign, 
“ Shield.” 


1887 

940,000 

64,013 

1888 

2,830,612 

— 

1889 

2,732,590 

— 

1890 

2,473,537 

— 

1891 

2,749,592 

— 

1892 

3,488,750 

— 

1893 

1,649,352 

110,024 

Design  by  T.  Brock,  R.A. 
Reverse: — “ St.  George  and  Dragon.” 

1893  1,914,400 

1894  4,166,874  — 

1895  4,165,869 

1896  4,456,932  218,946 

1897  5d30,565  — 

1898  5.509,138  — 

1899  5.579,157  97,221 

1900  4,305,904  112,920 

1901  3,987,701 

Edward  VII.  Design  by 
G.  W.  De  Saulles. 

Reverse : — “ St.  George  and  Dragon.” 


1902 

4,267,157 

— 

1903 

3,52i,78o 

— 

1904 

3,743,897 

— 

1905 

3,6  33-838 

— 

1906 

3,657,853 

82,042 

1907 

3,332,691 

— 

1908 

3,080,147 

405,036 
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THE  PERTH  MINT. 

Sovereigns.  Half-sovereigns. 
Year.  Number.  Number. 

Design  by  T.  Brock,  R.A. 

Reverse : — “ St.  George  and  Dragon.” 


1899 

690,992 

— 

1900 

1,886,089 

119,376 

1901 

2,889,333 

— 

Sovereigns.  Half-sovereigns. 
Year.  Number.  Number. 

Edward  VII.  Design  by 
G.  W.  De  Saulles. 
Reverse: — “St.  George  and  Dragon.” 


1902 

4,289,122 

— 

1903 

4,674,783 

— 

1904 

4,506,756 

60,030 

1905 

4,876,193 

— 

1906 

4,829,817 

— 

1907 

4,972,289 

— 

1908 

4,875,617 

24,668 
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Wales,  North. — W illoughby  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

ITALY. — Siena. — T he  Rev.  C.  K.  Henderson,  M.A. 


Cferft  to  f0e  Counctf* 

William  Bird,  Esq. 

43,  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

1911. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

January  2 5th,  1911. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carl  yon- Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  Anscombe,  F.R. Hist.S.,  was  nominated  by  the 
Council  as  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Mr.  J.  Francis  Mallett  was 
nominated  for  membership. 

Messrs.  Alfred  William  Lafone,  Hal  Wadclington,  Charles 
Alexander  Cain,  J.P.,  and  Harry  Price  were  elected  Members. 


Presentations. 

Mr.  R.  Dalton. — Part  II.  The  Provincial  Token-Coinage  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century , by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer  and  the  Donor. 
Messrs.  Spink  and  Son.  — Bound  volume  of  The  Numismatic 
Circular  for  the  past  year. 
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Exhibitions. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar. — A collection  of  portraits  of  William  and 
Mary,  illustrative  of  her  paper,  consisting  of  34  items  of  coins, 
medals,  and  pictures,  including  : — 

A marriage  medal  by  Chevalier.  Medallic  Illustrations , 
vol.  i,  p.  568,  No.  235. 

Coronation  medal  by  the  brothers  Roettier.  Med.  III., 
vol.  i,  p.  662,  No.  25. 

A pair  of  silver  plaques  of  William  and  Mary  ; that  of 
William  being  a variety  of  Med.  111.,  vol.  ii,  p.  221,  No.  546, 
and  that  of  Mary  unpublished. 

A portrait  plaque  of  Mary  in  silver-gilt  by  Martin 
Brunner,  unpublished,  but  bearing  the  same  portrait  as  the 
draughtsman  by  this  medallist. 

A draughtsman  as  above  with  William  on  the  obverse 
and  Mary  on  the  reverse.  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  688,  No.  75. 

A memorial  of  William  III.  by  Christian  Wernuth. 
Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  p.  224,  No.  552. 

A glass  portrait  of  William,  probably  an  Orange  badge. 

Pair  of  oil  paintings  of  William  and  Mary  as  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  on  panel. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. — Numerous  interesting  coins  and  medals  in 
illustration  of  the  subject  of  Miss  Farquhar’s  paper. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. — Bust  of  William  III.  as  a child,  Med.  III., 
vol.  i,  pp.  418-56  ; William  and  Mary  as  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  pp.  634-58. 

Pacification  of  Ireland.  Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  41-224. 

Death  of  Mary.  Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1 11-343. 

Abdication  of  James  II.  Pewter  medal  with  bust  of 
William  III.,  struck  in  1788,  during  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Revolution.  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  pp.  646-75. 

William  and  Mary,  fine  specimens  of  the  five-,  two-, 
one-  and  half-  guineas. 


Meeting , J anuary  25 th,  1 9 1 1 . 
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The  new  bronze  halfpenny,  as  to  which  the  President 
remarked  that  on  the  present  money  the  mechanism  of  the 
striking  still  raised  a faint  trace  of  the  device  of  the  one  side 
upon  the  other,  which  was  a defect.  Mr.  Baldwin  explained 
that  occasionally  the  Roman  brass  money  disclosed  the  same 
fault. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — Five  coins  of  the  Hiberno- Danish 
Series.  The  references  are  to  Mr.  B.  Roth’s  article  in  vol.  vi 
of  the  J ournal  of  the  Society. 

A.  Class  13. — Obverse  legend  almost  identical  with  the 
fifth  piece  in  Mr.  Roth’s  cabinet,  listed  on  p.  94,  viz.  : — 
Obverse , +IHFHHMPMD  ; reverse  legend  different,  namely, 
IIIPINII0IINF  (?).  The  Exhibitor  remarked  that  in  no  case 
was  the  reverse  of  any  coin  in  Mr.  Roth’s  ten  plates  exactly 
similar  to  this  coin.  The  “ branched  hands  ” being  differently 
placed  on  the  cross.  Weight,  1 3^4  grains. 

B.  Class  13. — Similar  to  No.  iiOj  and  except  for  two 
letters  on  the  reverse,  identical  with  the  first  coin  on  p.  102. 
Legend  : Obverse , +IFIITIHFICIDPI  ; reverse , W+NTHDICINCH. 
Weight,  1 3' 1 grains. 

C.  Class  19. — Obverse  as  No.  159.  Legend  blundered, 
but  probably  intended  for  the  same.  Reverse  legend 
blundered.  The  pellets,  hand,  and  star  in  different  quarters 
from  any  coin  illustrated.  Weight,  14  grains. 

D.  Class  20. — Identical  with  No.  163,  but  for  very  slight 
difference  in  obverse  and  reverse  legends.  Compare  with 
the  coin  on  p.  117.  Obverse,  +111TIIIRIIDIDIEIH  ; reverse , 
+IIIIDIDDI+IIII0DI.  Weight,  13  grains. 

E.  Class  23. — Obverse  as  No.  174.  Reverse  unlike  any 
illustrated.  Weight,  9-4  grains. 

Major  W.  J.  Freer. — Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  Third 
Class.  Founded  in  1852.  The  Order  consisted  of  five 
classes  and  was  awarded  to  a number  of  officers  above  the 
rank  of  captain.  Badge. — A silver  sun  with  seven  gold  rays 
or  points,  between  which  were  crescents  and  within  the 
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horns  a star  of  five  points.  A centre  of  enamelled  gold  with 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  surrounded  by  a red  enamelled  band 
thereon  in  Turkish,  “ Zeal  Devotion  Fidelity  1268  ” [=  1852]. 
See  Elvin’s  Orders  of  Chivalry , Plate  27,  Fig.  3.  It  was 
suspended  by  a gold  crescent  and  star,  enamelled  crimson. 
The  badge  was  also  issued  with  a silver  centre  to  those  not 
of  the  First  Class.  Ribbon,  crimson  with  green  edges. 


Presentation  of  the  John  Sanford  Sa/itis  Medal  to 
Mr.  Car ly on- Britton. 

The  President  having  vacated  the  Chair  in  favour  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
senior  Vice-President  present,  the  latter,  addressing  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton, 
after  a few  appropriate  remarks  in  which  he  expressed  his  own  pleasure 
and,  he  was  sure,  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  colleagues  that  the  result  of 
a general  ballot  of  the  Members  should  have  so  convincingly  proved 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton’s  numerous  papers 
on  British  Numismatic  science  were  held,  concluded  with  the  formula 
of  the  Rules.  “ You  have  been  awarded  the  John  Sanford  Saltus 
Medal  by  the  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society 
for  your  contributions  to  the  Society’s  publications.” 

The  presentation  was  received  with  every  expression  of  approval 
by  the  Members  present,  and  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  in  a few  suitable 
words  thanked  Mr.  Roth  for  his  remarks  and  the  Members  generally 
for  their  reception  of  his  papers. 


Paper. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar  read  the  third  of  her  series  of  articles  on 
“ Stuart  Portraiture,”  of  which  instalment  the  first  section  was  printed 
in  vol.  vii,  the  second  appears  in  this  volume,  and  the  remainder  is 
reserved  for  our  next. 


Meeting , February  22nd,  1911. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 

February  22nd,  1911. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

His  Excellency  The  Marquis  Guglielmo  Imperiali,  Italian 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  was  nominated  by  the  Council 
as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Alfred  Anscombe,  F.R. Hist.S.,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member,  and  Mr.  J.  Francis  Mallett  was  elected  a Member. 

Presentations. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy. — The  first  volume  of  the  Corpus 
Nummorum  Italicorum. 

Miss  H.  Farquhar. — A bound  volume  of  Pinkerton  s Medallic 
Histozy,  1802. 

Mr.  Lionel  L.  Fletcher. — A bound  Catalogue  of  Australian  Copper 
Tokens,  by  M.  H.  Long,  M.D. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox. — A series  of  Edwardian  coins  in  illustration  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Lionel  L.  Fletcher. — A collection  numbering  41  varieties  of 
the  early  eighteenth-century  copper  tokens  of  Ulster. 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — The  rare  pattern  half-crown  dated  1875. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — Victorian  groat  of  1852  of  the  Britannia 
type  which  was  not  mentioned  in  Hazukins,  3rd  edition,  nor 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber. 

Mr.  Bernard  Roth. — Ancient  British  gold  stater  of  Dubnovellaunus 
of  Evans’s  Kentish  District.  The  coin  was  unrecorded  but 
most  resembled  Evans,  Plate  IV,  Fig.  10,  and  its  weight  was 
86-4  grains.  The  obverse,  which  was  convex,  was  plain  except 
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for  a slightly  curved  ridge.  On  the  obverse  was  a well-shaped 
horse  moving  to  the  right,  above  it  the  letters  DUBNOV  ; 
between  the  legend  and  the  horse  was  a small  ring  ornament ; 
below  the  horse  a wheel  composed  of  a double  ring  ornament 
with  six  rays  or  spokes  between  the  two  rings.  In  front  of 
the  wheel  and  between  it  and  the  horse’s  fore  legs  was  an 
uncertain  object  composed  of  three  crescents  with  convexity 
upwards.  In  front  of  the  horse  was  a rayed  disc  very  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  Veliocasses,  a Gaulish 
tribe  which  inhabited  north-eastern  France. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wells. — A long-cross  penny  of  Henry  III.,  struck  by 
Lucas  of  Northampton.  The  reverse  die  appeared  to  have 
been  previously  used  for  another  type  which  had  been  only 
partially  erased  when  it  was  re-punched.  It  showed 
numerous  annulets,  etc.,  not  usually  associated  with  the  coins 
of  Henry  III. 

Mr.  Westropp  of  Dublin. — A forgery  of  Charles  I.’s  half-crown 
with  mint-mark  (R).  It  weighed  almost  1 68  grains,  as 
against  232^  grains,  the  correct  weight  of  the  genuine  coin. 

Papers. 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox  read  a further  instalment  of  the  “ Numismatic 
History  of  the  First  Three  Edwards,”  which  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine  supplied  an  account  of  an  interesting 
discovery  near  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  in  1893,  °f  650  half-crowns, 
shillings,  and  sixpences  of  the  gun-money  coinage  of  James  II., 
contained  in  a large  earthenware  vessel  which  he  exhibited.  The  find 
added  twelve  varieties  to  the  recorded  lists.  About  1885  some  200 
half-crowns  of  this  issue  had  been  found  near  the  same  site.  The 
account  is  contained  in  his  paper  in  this  volume. 


Meeting , March  22nd , 1911. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 

March  2 2nd,  1911. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  P'.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  a letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  Mayes, 
Corresponding  Member  for  Belfast,  as  to  a recent  find  of  coins  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  at  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim. 

Messrs.  Henry  Gibson,  Raymond  Carlyon  Carlyon-Britton,  and 
Coleman  Philip  Hyman  were  nominated  for  membership. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. — Penny  of  type  I of  Henry  II.,  Hawkins 
285,  struck  at  Norwich  : Obverse , frENRl  REX  PICOT : ON  : 

N ; reverse , * riear * HENP.  The  coin  was  an 

interesting  example  of  over  striking.  The  new  obverse  die 
being  struck  upon  the  original  reverse  and  vice  versa.  The 
following  probably  represented  a restoration  of  both  legends  : — 

1.  Obverse,  [*]  hEHRI  REX  [KHffL] ; reverse,  * RIEARD 

[ : on  : nor]p. 

2.  Obverse,  * frEN[RI  REX  ANG*L] ; reverse , [*]  PIEOT  : 

ON  : N[OREV] ; Picot  and  Ricard  were  both  moneyers  of 
Norwich  in  this  type. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  W.  Morrieson. — Light  groat  of  Henry  VI.,  of  Bristol, 
mint- marks — obverse,  trefoil  ; reverse,  cross. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. — Edward  IV.  groat  of  the  heavy  coinage, 
mint-mark  lys,  and  lys  on  neck.  The  GD  of  “ Edward”  was 
over-struck  on  t»e,  suggesting  an  altered  die  of  Henry  VI., 
and  interesting  as  showing  the  mint-mark  last  used  by  Henry 
before  his  deposition.  Weight,  60  grains. 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — Proof  half-crown  of  George  IV.,  dated  1823, 
Type  I. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Taffs. — Ingot  money  of  South  Australia,  of  which, 
although  unrecorded  by  Atkins,  a specimen  occurred  in  the 
Murdoch  collection.  The  example  exhibited  differed  from 
the  Murdoch  specimen  in  the  weight,  22  carats,  stamped  on 
the  coin. 

Mr.  F.  Willson  Yeates. — A pattern  for  the  two-quart  piece  in 
bronze  of  R.  Keeling  for  Gibraltar.  The  pattern  differed 
from  the  usual  piece,  Atkins  No.  4,  on  both  the  obverse  and 
the  reverse.  On  the  obverse  the  sea  in  front  of  the  Rock, 
instead  of  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  was  cut  off 
by  a line  across  the  centre  of  the  token.  In  the  space  left 
below,  the  date  “ 1802  ’’  appeared  in  small  figures.  The  legend 
was  as  usual.  On  the  reverse  the  usual  legend,  “ Value  two 
quarts,”  appeared  in  three  lines  below  the  castle.  The  key 
divides  the  word  “ Value  ” after  the  second  letter.  The  date 
is  omitted.  The  edge  is  plain  in  collar.  Size,  i'2  inches. 

Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman. — Currency  of  New  South  Wales. — 

The  Holey-dollar  of  1813,  two  types. 

A Sydney  currency  note  of  1814,  for  £\. 

The  Adelaide  £\  token  of  1852,  two  types. 

The  Sydney  mint  medal  of  1855. 

Papers. 

Mr.  Lawrence  read  the  paper  upon  a hoard  of  136  groats  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Norfolk  many  years  ago,  which  is  printed  in  this 
volume. 

Mr.  Henry  Symonds  read  a short  paper  on  the  mint  of  Aberyst- 
wyth under  Charles  I.,  printed  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Alfred  Chitty  contributed  the  first  portion  of  his  treatise  on 
“ The  Token  Coinage  of  Australia,"  which  comprised  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  The  author  described  in  detail  the  various  issues 
of  the  traders,  and  was  able  to  add  numerous  varieties  to  the  lists 
previously  published. 


Meeting , April  26 th,  1911. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 

April  26 th,  19 1 1. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
Dr.  Eugene  Gaspard  Courteau,  M.D.,  and  Messrs.  Cumberland 
Clark,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Frank  E.  Burton,  J.P.,  and  Alfred  Louis 
Cocke,  A.C.A.,  were  nominated  for  membership. 

His  Excellency  The  Marquis  Guglielmo  lmperiali,  Italian 
Ambassador,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Messrs.  Henry 
Gibson,  Raymond  Carlyon  Carlyon- Britton,  and  Coleman  Philip 
Hyman  were  elected  Members. 

Exhibitions. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  W.  Morrieson. — William  I.  silver  pennies  illustrating 
the  mints  of  Huntingdon,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Romney,  and 
Sandwich,  namely  : — Hawkins  241  >i<  IELFPINE  ON  HVT  ; 
243  * GODPINE  ON  HVTD ; 238  * PVLFRIC  ON  ENT; 
241  * BVRNOB  ON  ENTL,  * SIMIER  ON  ENTL,  * PINEDI 
ON  ENTLEI,  * COLDPINE  ON  DOF,  * LVFRIC  ON  DOFR  ; 
233  * PVLFMR.R  ON  RV;  241  * IELFGTE  ON  SAND. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — Edward  III.  groat  of  London  weighing 
69^  grains  on  which  the  usual  annulets  in  the  reverse  legend 
and  the  bars  in  the  N’s  of  London  were  omitted. 

Edward  IV.  groat  of  London  of  the  light  coinage  weigh . 
ing  45^-  grains  ; mint-mark  heraldic  cinquefoil,  differing  from 
the  usual  type  in  that  there  were  no  fleurs  above  the  crown. 

Philip  and  Mary. — Forgery  of  a shilling  dated  1557 
with  the  letters  XII  for  value. 

Elizabeth. — Groat  with  mint-mark  “ lys,”  weighing  26^ 
grains.  In  the  legend  Z is  used  for  the  usual  ET. 
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Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walters. — Edward  IV.  Early  light  groat, 
weighing  48  grains,  and  reading  DI.  GRTtOlTt. 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — The  proof  crown  of  1879. 

Paper. 

The  President  read  a further  section  of  his  “ Numismatic  History 
of  the  Reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.,"  which  is  printed  in  this  volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

May  24 th,  1911. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Aquila  Dodgson  and  James  Berry,  F.R.C.S.,  were 
nominated  for  membership. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society, 
Dr.  Eugene  Gaspard  Courteau,  M.D.,  and  Messrs.  Frank  E.  Burton, 
J.P.,  Cumberland  Clark,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  and  Alfred  Louis  Cocke, 
A.C.A.,  were  elected  Members. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. — An  oval  plaque  of  Charles  II.  in  gilt  bronze, 
with  obverse  from  the  same  die  as  the  medal  by  P.  van 
Abeele  on  the  departure  from  Scheveningen.  Reverse, 
engraved  castle-gateway  with  three  towers  between  C.R.  with 
star  above  and  below. 

Silver  hollow  medal  on  the  Departure  from  Scheveningen 
referred  to  above. 

A Harrington  farthing  of  James  I.,  mint-mark  lozenge 
with  obverse  legend  ending  BRITA. 
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Mr.  H.  Symonds  in  illustration  of  his  paper. — Mary  shilling,  1553, 
Ireland,  84-5-  grains.  Philip  and  Mary  shilling,  1555,  Ireland, 
1 36-jft)  grains.  Philip  and  Mary  groat,  1557,  Ireland,  47 
grains. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence. — A very  small  medallion  or  badge  of 
Charles  1.  in  silver-gilt,  being  an  oval  of  half  an  inch  by  '4 
in  diameter,  with  loop  for  suspension.  Obverse , King’s  bust 
uncrowned  ; reverse,  plain. 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — The  pattern  shilling  dated  1875.  A set  of 
Maundy  money  dated  1911. 

An  Exhibition  of  War  Medals  and  Orders. 

By  request. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink.— The  following  orders  and  medals  awarded  to 
Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  1772-1846.  Field 
Officers’  Gold  Medal  for  Corunna  and  Talavera,  1809.  The 
Peninsular  Gold  Cross  with  six  clasps  for  ten  battles.  [Only 
three  crosses  with  six  clasps  were  granted.]  The  K.B.  Badge, 
Star  K.B.,  Star  G.C.B.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  Order  of  the  Crescent  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Empire,  2nd  class.  Order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword  of  Portugal.  Imperial  Austrian  Order  of  Leopold, 
Knight  Grand  Cross.  The  Order  of  St.  Alexander 
Newski  of  Russia,  Knight.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia.  The  Order  of  St.  Henry  of  Saxony.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  London  Highland  Society. 

Major  W.  J.  Freer. — Bullion  star  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Canning,  G.C.H. 
Star  and  Badge.  Orders  and  medals  awarded  to  Sir  John 
Harvey,  Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor-General  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Medal  bar,  Egypt.  K.C.B.  Star.  K.C.H.  Star. 
Field  Officers’  Gold  Peninsular  Medal  for  Chrystler’s  Farm. 

Awarded  to  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Collier,  K.C.B.,  Star 
and  Badge.  Turkish  Gold  Medal  for  Acre.  General  Naval 
service  three  bars. 
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Awarded  to  Major  Sir  John  Paul  Hopkins,  late  43rd 
Foot,  and  Governor  of  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Peninsular  Medal,  seven  bars  and  Badge,  Knight  of  Hanover. 
Cloak  Star  of  G.C.B. 

Victoria  Cross  (Crimea),  awarded  to  Serjt.  John  Park  of 
the  77th  Regiment  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battles  of 
Alma  and  Inkermann. 

Order  of  British  India,  2nd  Class  (Gold).  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Medal  for  Valeur  et  Discipline. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden  exhibited  the  first  of  a series  of  medals  to 
English  literary  and  political  celebrities,  which  he  intended  to 
issue,  in  silver  and  bronze,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  received  any  real  medallic  commemoration  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  medal  was  to  Shakespeare,  and 
bore  his  portrait  on  the  obverse,  from  the  painting  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ogden,  whilst  the  reverse,  designed  by  the 
exhibitor,  included  the  profile  from  the  bust  at  Stratford, 
restored  to  its  original  condition  as  it  would  appear  before  its 
renovation  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
work  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  Bowcher,  and  the  medal  issued 
through  Messrs.  Spink  and  Son. 

Paper. 

Mr.  Henry  Symonds  read  the  paper  entitled  “The  Coinage  of 
Mary  Tudor,”  which  appears  in  this  volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

June  28 th,  191 1. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F'.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

The  President  informed  the  Members  present  that  the  Society’s 
Album  had  now  been  signed  by  T.M.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Belgium  as  Royal  Members. 
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Mr.  Edward  Shepherd  was  nominated  for  membership. 

Messrs.  Aquila  Dodgson  and  James  Berry,  F.R.C.S.,  were  elected 
Members. 


Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. — The  coins  of  the  Early  Britons,  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  his  paper  printed  in  this  volume. 

Sir  Arthur  Evans,  per  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. — The  coins  of  the 
Early  Britons  mentioned  in  his  father’s  book  and  referred  to 
in  the  President’s  paper. 

Mr.  Bernard  Roth. — Two  Gaulish  silver  coins  of  Central  and 
Eastern  France.  1.  Obverse  legend  Dl*  [SVLOS].  2.  Reverse 
legend  DIA  [SVLOS], 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox. — Penny  of  Stephen,  being  the  variety  of 
Hawkins  type  270,  attributed  by  Mr.  Andrew  to  the 
Devizes  mint.  See  the  Rashleigh  Catalogue , Lot  603. 

Obverse , + STEFA[NVS] ; reverse LEL  : ON  : VISE, 

from  the  Rashleigh  collection  and  Dartford  find. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar. — A silver  medallion  of  Charles  I.,  by  Jean 
Varin,  which,  like  most  of  that  artist’s  medals,  had  no  reverse. 
The  legend  read  CAROLVS  • I • D • G • MAGN  • BRIT  • FRANC  • ET  • 
HIB  ■ REX  • /ETATIS  • SV/E  • 1649,  and  on  the  truncation  of  the 
shoulder  NATUS  1600.  Excepting  that  the  obverse  was  the 
same  as  that  of  a medal  of  which  the  British  Museum  possessed 
an  electrotype,  but  with  a reverse  unconnected  with  Charles  I., 
namely,  a copy  of  a medal  by  Trezzo,  see  Med.  III.,  I, 
292/107,  Plate  XXV,  No.  4,  the  medallion  was  unre- 
corded and  was  probably  the  original  from  which  the  copy 
was  subsequently  made.  It  was  further  useful  in  showing  the 
date  1649,  which  proved  it  to  be  a memorial  to  Charles  I., 
and  the  fact  that  it  read  49  instead  of  48  pointed  to  its  foreign 
origin,  whilst  its  resemblance  to  other  portraits  by  Jean  Varin 
determined  its  attribution. 
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Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus. — A pattern  cent  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Mr.  Saltus  explained  that  it  was  doubtful  where 
it  was  struck,  as  it  was  a little  different  from  those  he  had 
seen,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  cents,  it  was 
probably  struck  by  Covet,  perhaps  in  i860. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  M.  Morgan. — A series  of  modern  Italian  and  French 
money  showing  recent  improvement  in  Continental  art. 

Presentation. 

Mr.  Hamer. — A proof  in  copper  of  a personal  medal  in  com- 
memoration of  his  Silver  Wedding. 


Papers. 

The  President  read  a paper  upon  “ The  Attribution  of  the  Ancient 
British  Coins  inscribed  DIAS,”  which  appears  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Andrew  continued  his  “ Numismatic  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Stephen,”  treating  the  types  as  given  in  Hawkins.  Of  these  he 
believed  that  Nos.  270,  269,  276/  XVIII,1  and  268,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  only  regal  issues.  He  quoted  passages  from  Hoveden  and 
the  “Dialogus”  as  evidence  that  there  were  various  contemporary 
coinages  current  in  different  districts,  issued  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  chief  barons.  These  began  in  1139,  and  were  suppressed 
in  1153.  Hawkins  272,  273,  274,  275,  629,  and  630  represented 
ecclesiastical  money  of  this  class  ; whilst  277  was  issued  by  Robert 
Ferrers,  2nd  Earl  of  Derby,  certainly  after  1141.  Perhaps  the  chief 
interest,  however,  centered  in  the  distinctive  coinage  issued  from  the 
ecclesiastical  mint  at  York.2  It  probably  began  under  Archbishop 
William,  and  included  types  271,  278,  279,  and  280,  the  first  bearing 
a legend  in  contracted  Latin,  stating  that  it  was  issued  by  “ the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.”  Mr.  Andrew  associated  278  with  King  Stephen’s 
visit  to  York  ; and  explained  279,  which  bears  the  name  of  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  being  struck  by  the  Archbishop  in  honour  of 
the  Legate,  his  uncle  and  patron.  The  last  type,  280,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 

1 Or,  perhaps,  XVIII,  276. 

2 Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  attribution. 
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had  previously  suggested,  bore  the  name  of  Robert  de  Stutville,  the 
leader  of  the  archiepiscopal  forces  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

By  comparison  with  the  contemporary  money  issued  by  Eustace, 
Stephen’s  eldest  son,  as  Earl  of  Boulogne,  some  of  which  bore  exactly 
the  same  designs  and  ornaments  as  the  York  coins,  Mr.  Andrew  urged 
that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  types  282  and  283  were  struck  by 
him  as  Governor  of  York,  and  not  by  Eustace  Fitzjohn,  as  had 
recently  been  suggested.  He  construed  the  contracted  Latin  legend 
upon  the  latter  type  as  “issued  by  the  edicts  of  York,”  namely,  the 
writ  of  sequestration  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  issued  in  1149. 
He  was  now  inclined  to  attribute  the  two-figure  type,  281,  to  the 
marriage  of  Eustace  with  Constance  of  France.  The  lecturer  explained 
that  as  these  addresses  were  in  advance  of  the  detailed  treatise  for  the 
Journal  they  necessarily  were  of  a tentative  character. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

July  19th,  191 1. 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Ivelsall  Johnson,  F.R.G.S.,  was  nominated  for 
membership. 

Mr.  Edward  Shepherd  was  elected  a Member. 

Presentation. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge. — Bound  and  priced 
copies  of  their  Sale  Catalogues. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Burton. — Silver  penny  of  Athelstan.  Obverse , 
+ 'ED-ELSTON  REX  SAXSORVM;  reverse , + BIENLEAMOT  ON  DEORARVI. 
R in  the  field. 

A shilling  of  Charles  I.,  Newark  siege-piece,  of  silver,  on 
which  was  impressed  the  royal  coat-of-arms. 
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Mr.  Lawrence. — Three  coins  of  the  Low  Countries  which,  save  in 
legend,  precisely  resembled  half-groats  of  Edward  III. 
I.  MORETJt  BRUXEIHiERSIS  = Brussels.  2.  MORETTt  UR7E 
7tRTWERP’  = Antwerp.  3.  MORETTC  RRTt  . . . ESIS  ? 
The  last  two  were  probably  examples  of  money  struck  by  agree- 
ment with  Edward  III.  and  some  foreign  rulers  of  the  Low 
Countries,  known  as  “Convention  money,”  the  RR7t  being  an 
abbreviation  for  nostra. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. — Tin  farthing  of  James  II.  of  the  type  of 
Montagu  No.  3,  but  with  the  date  1684  upon  the  edge.  The 
earliest  date  recorded  in  Montagu  being  1685. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Taffs. — Twelve  varieties  in  nickel  of  patterns  for  the 
United  States  cent  of  1858.  They  appeared  to  be  formed 
by  twelve  different  combinations  of  three  obverses — large 
eagle,  small  eagle,  and  Indian’s  head — with  four  different 
reverses. 

Mr.  Andrew  exhibited  casts  of  the  two  coins  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  Nos.  101  and  102  in  his  paper  on  the  Sheldon 
Hoard,  vol.  vii,  p.  85,  of  the  Journal. 

Papers. 

The  President  read  a paper  on  “A  Penny  of  yEthelred,  Sub- 
Regulus  of  Mercia,  Son-in-law  of  Hilfred  the  Great,”  and  a second 
paper  upon  “A  Penny  of  Llywelyn,  Son  of  Cadwgan,  of  the  Type  of 
the  Second  Issue  of  William  Rufus,”  both  of  which  are  printed  in  this 
volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

October  25th,  19 n. 

Mr.  Bernard  Roth,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

Vice-President , in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  feelingly  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Max  Rosenheim,  F.S.A.,  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a vote  of  condolence  be  recorded. 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Retham  as  Clerk  to  the  Council  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Bird  as  his  successor  were  reported. 

Mr.  Charles  Kelsall  Johnson,  F.R.G.S.,  was  elected  a Member. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Caldecott  were  appointed 
Auditors  for  the  current  year  under  Chapter  19  of  the  Rules. 

Presentations. 

Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman. — An  Account  of  the  Coins , Coinages , 
and  Currency  of  Australasia , by  the  Donor,  and 

Catalogue  of  Coins  and  Currency  of  Australasia , with 
Specimens  of  Medals. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher. — Trade  Tokens  of  the  County  of  Galway  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century , by  T.  B.  Costello,  M.D.,  with  Notes 
on  the  issuers  by  Martin  J.  Blake. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer. — Photograph  from  an  original  drawing  of  a 
proposed  medal  for  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Pitt  Club. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — A series  of  measured  drawings  of  the 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Grey  Abbey,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1874. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan. — Canada  : — The  new  1 cent  for  19 1 1. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — Commonwealth  of  Australia  : The  florin, 
penny,  and  halfpenny  of  1911.  Canada:  The  ten-cents, 
five-cents,  and  cent  of  1911.  Straits  Settlements:  The 
half-dollar  dated  1907,  bearing  the  initial  H on  the  reverse 
and  the  ten-cents  dated  1909.  The  Exhibitor  remarked  that 
the  existence  of  the  half-dollar  was  not  officially  chronicled. 
Australia  : The  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  of  the  Sydney 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  dated  19 11,  and  bearing  the 
initial  S on  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Cumberland  Clark. — A complete  set  of  proofs  of  the  new 
current  gold  and  silver  coinage.  A large  impression  in  silver 
of  the  Coronation  Medal  by  F.  Bowcher.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  coronation  medal  ever  issued,  and  was 
remarkable  for  its  very  high  relief. 
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Major  W.  J.  Freer. — A proof  set  of  the  new  current  coinage. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer. — The  original  drawing  referred  to  above  and 
two  autograph  letters  concerning  the  same.  Two  Pitt 
medals  being  Atkins  31  and  32  : two  political  halfpenny 
tokens  issued  by  Thomas  Spence  of  No.  8,  Little  Turnstile, 
Holborn  : Obverse , the  conjoined  portraits  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Legend,  ODD  FELLOWS  QUIS  RIDES.  The  reverse  of  one 
is  a shepherd  reclining  beneath  a tree,  1790,  that  of  the  other, 
a lion  frightened  at  the  crowing  of  a cock.  LET  TYRANTS 
TREMBLE  AT  THE  CROW  OF  LIBERTY.  1795. 

Three  specimens  of  political  farthing  tokens.  Obverse : 
The  head  of  Pitt  conjoined  with  that  of  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
both  smiling,  legend  EVEN  FELLOWS.  Reverse : A view  of 
a house,  from  a window  of  which  a flag  is  displayed  ; in  the 
foreground  a ladder  against  a gallows,  suspending  a man ; below 
are  a spear,  axe  and  fetters,  legend  END  OF  P (an  eye)  T. 
This  reverse  appeared  as  an  obverse  with  the  following 
reverses  : A church  tower,  from  which  a flag  is  flying,  in  the 
foreground  a man  hanging  from  a gallows,  legend  END  OF 
PAIN.  The  other  reverse  bearing  only  the  legend  SUCH  • 
IS  • THE  • REWARD  • OF  • TYRANTS  • 1796. 

Paper. 

Mr.  Alfred  Anscombe  read  the  paper  on  “ The  Names  of  Old- 
English  Mint-Towns  which  occur  in  Bede,"  printed  in  this  volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

November  30 th,  1 9 1 1 . 

Mr.  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Guernsey  W.  Webb,  William  Henry  Quarrel],  M.A., 
Alfred  Tarver,  and  Stewart  Algernon  Clarke  were  nominated  for 
membership. 


Meeting , November  30 th,  1911. 
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The  President  called  attention  to  the  vacancy  on  the  List  of 
Officers  and  Council  recommended  by  the  Council,  caused  by  the 
regretted  death  of  Mr.  Max  Rosenheim,  F.S.A. 

O 

Presentations. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden. — His  Shakespearean  medal. 

Mr.  Richard  Dalton — Part  III  of  The  Provincial  Token-Coinage  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century , by  the  Donor  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Charlton. — A series  of  pennies  of  the  Durham  mint  issued 
by  the  successive  Bishops  in  Plantagenet  times. 

Mr.  W.  Machado  Maish. — Two  varieties  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s 
pennies  1369-1377. 

Lt.-Col.  Morrieson. — Penny  of  Edward  III.  of  Durham. 
Obverse:  EDWARDUS  REX  AIR  (sic).  Reverse:  CIVITAS 
DVROLtME  with  the  first  arm  of  the  cross  crooked  to  left. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. — Three  pennies  of  Henry  III.  of  the  long- 
cross  type  from  the  Brussels  hoard  : — 

1.  St.  Edmundsbury.  Obverse:  fiSNRIOVS  • RSX  ARG  [NR 

and  AN  ligulated].  Reverse  : hlQ  TGRGI  A0D  [6R 
ligulated.]  Rud.,  Supp.  II,  Plate  I,  No.  14. 

2.  Durham.  Obverse:  frGNRiavS  RGX  III  [NR  ligulated], 

bust  facing  with  sceptre.  Reverse:  ROGGR  ON  DVRfi 
[ND  ligulated.] 

3.  A similar  coin  with  reverse  TIiOMAS  ON  RVRD  [ON 

and  ND  ligulated.]  The  last  two  moneyers  not  previously 
recorded. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Walters. — Heavy  noble  of  Henry  IV.  Obverse,  double 
annulets  or  closed  crescents  as  stops.  The  reverse  has  a 
lys  in  the  second  quarter.  Weight,  118  grains.  Half-penny 
of  Edward  V.  with  mint-mark  rose-and-sun. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink  exhibited  the  following  with  the  accompanying 
notes.  Penny  of  fine  silver  of  Mary  I.  with  a mint-mark, 
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on  both  sides  a pomegranate.  Obverse:  Dr.  Gr.  ROSK 

SIRE  SPINK,  crowned  bust  to  left.  Reverse : VERITKS 
TEMP  FILtIK,  shield  upon  cross  fourchee.  Weight,  7*2 
grains. — Hawkins,  p.  269. 

Hawkins  described  the  specimen  of  this  type  in  the 
British  Museum  as  “ perhaps  unique.”  This,  however,  was 
at  least  the  third  example  known,  as  a similar  penny,  but  not 
in  so  fine  a state,  was  in  the  Montagu  collection,  lot  12.  The 
usual  type  reads  on  the  reverse  CIVITAS  LONDON. 

Oval  badge  of  silver-gilt  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  as 
General  of  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  1643.  Obverse:  In 
incuse  script  characters  : — 

Pro  * Religione  * lege  ' Rege  * et  • Parliamento. 

Bust  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  three  quarters  to  left, 
in  armour  and  wearing  scarf  across  the  body.  Reverse : 
Representation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  the  King 
and  Speaker.  Size : i‘45  by  no.  No  border  on  either 
side.  This  badge  was  an  unrecorded  variety  of  Med.  III.,  I, 
3 10/139,  from  which  it  differed  in  bust  and  other  details. 

Octagonal  silver  medal  or  jetton  of  Charles  Lennox, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  son  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  1672-1723.  Obverse:  The  royal  arms  of 
Charles  II.  within  a bordure  charged  with  roses,  all  within 

o 

the  Garter ; above,  a ducal  crown,  upon  which  is  a lion 
passant  guardant,  the  whole  upon  a drapery  embroidered  with 
the  royal  arms.  Reverse:  Monogram  of  the  Duke  upon  an 
ermine  drapery  surmounted  by  a ducal  crown  ; size  1 ‘3.  The 
Duke  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter  on  April  20th, 
1681,  and  it  was  presumed  that  that  event  furnished  the 
occasion  for  the  issue  of  this  medal,  which  was  believed  to  be 
unique.  The  style  of  work  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  rare 
medals  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Med.  111.,  I,  587/264,  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  I,  594/276,  but  those  were  circular  and- 
worked  in  imitation  of  engraving,  whilst  this  piece  was  in  low 
relief. 
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Mr.  Henry  Garside. — Sixpence  dated  1878,  die  6.  Obverse 
legend  DRITANNIAR  (sic).  Mr.  Andrew  explained  that  this 
sixpence  was  quietly  called  in  by  letters  of  request  to  the 
principal  banks,  and  quoted  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hodgkin  of 
Stocksfield  as  his  authority. 

Silver  proofs  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company’s  dollar,  half- 
dollar,  twenty-cents,  and  ten-cents  dated  1791. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Ballot  for  Election  of  Officers  and  Council  for  1912,  and  for 
Award  of  the  John  Sanford  Salt  us  Medal. 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Meeting,  nominated 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fox  Davies  and  Mr.  W.  Banks  Scrutators,  who  at  the  close 
of  the  ballot  reported  that  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Council, 
as  set  forth  in  the  list  recommended  by  the  Council,  had  been  duly 
elected,  and  that  Major  Freer  had  been  elected  in  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Max  Rosenheim. 

OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL.— SESSION  1912. 

President : — P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Vice-Presidents : — Miss  Helen  Farquhar ; The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Grantley,  F.S.A., 
D.L.,  J.P. ; L.  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Peckover 
of  Wisbech,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. , F.L.S.  ; Bernard  Roth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.P. ; 
J.  Sanford  Saltus,  Esq. 

Director: — Shirley  Fox,  Esq.,  R.B.A. 

Treasurer: — Alexander  C.  Hutchins,  Esq.,  F.C.A.,  n,  Pancras  Lane,  Queen  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Librarian: — Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  Morrieson,  late  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Secretary : — W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Council: — Sir  G.  R.  Askwith,  K.C.B.,  K.C.,  M.A.  ; A.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.;  Alfred  W. 

Barnes,  Esq. ; G.  Thorn  Drury,  Esq.,  B.A. ; Oswald  Fitch,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ; 
Lionel  L.  Fletcher,  Esq.;  Major  W.  J.  Freer,  V.D.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.;  Mellor 
Lumb,  Esq. ; Philip  Nelson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ch.B. ; William  Sharp  Ogden,  Esq., 
W.  Beresford  Smith,  Esq.  ; Samuel  M.  Spink,  Esq. ; Henry  Symonds,  Esq., 
F.S.A.;  Frederick  A.  Walters,  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  Fleet-Surgeon  A.  E.  Weightman, 
R.N.,  F.S.A. 
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Award  of  the  John  Sanford  Saltus  Gold  Medal. 

The  Scrutators  also  reported  that  the  ballot  for  the  award  of  the 
John  Sanford  Saltus  Medal  had  resulted  in  favour  of  Miss  Helen 
Farquhar  for  her  paper  on  “ Portraiture  of  the  Stuarts.” 

Council's  Report. 

The  President  read  the  Council’s  Report,  as  follows  : — 

Report. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  present  its  Eighth  Annual  Report. 

On  November  30th,  1910,  the  Society  consisted  of  18  Royal, 
14  Honorary,  and  490  Ordinary  Members,  the  total  being  522. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figure  490  for  the  Members  is  8 less 
than  the  498  credited  in  last  year’s  report.  The  correction  is  due  to 
a careful  revision  of  the  list  of  members  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society,  which  has  disclosed  that  eight  original  members  were 
erroneously  included  in  the  returns  of  those  joining  the  Society  in  its 
second  year. 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  the  members  of 
its  Council  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Max  Rosenheim,  F.S.A.,  a loss 
which  is  deeply  felt  by  his  colleagues,  and  which  is  shared  by  many 
Archaeological  Societies.  He  was  a leading  authority  on  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  especially  in  its  medallic  form  ; and  the  remarkable 
selection  of  Continental  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  medals  and 
coins,  which  he  recently  exhibited  to  the  Society,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members.  But  it  was  the  kindly  and  genial  disposition 
with  which  he  was  gifted  that  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  and  by 
which  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 

It  is  also  with  deep  regret  that  your  Council  records  the  decease 
of  4 other  members,  namely  : — Messrs.  Robert  Goodbody,  James  ten 
Eyck,  James  Verity,  and  Joseph  Wheelwright. 

During  the  year  23  members  have  resigned  from  the  Society, 
namely  : — 
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Lieut.-Col.  G.  W.  Archer,  R.E.,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Carrington. 

F.S.A.  Leonard  Collinson. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Gantz,  M.A.  H.  F.  Cornish. 

Herr  Rudolf  Kube.  Richard  Crittall. 

The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  R.  de  Rustafjaell,  F.R.G.S. 

University  Institute  of  Archse-  S.  G.  Fenton, 

ology.  B.  F.  Fletcher,  F.R.Hist.S. 

The  Committee  of  the  Norwich  W.  H.  Massey. 

Free  Library.  W.  E.  Murphy. 

Madame  Raymond-Serrure.  H.  H.  Smith,  J.P. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Soaines,  M.A.  P.  W.  Steer. 

Mrs.  Mary  Willett.  W.  M.  Tapp,  and 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Abbott.  R.  G.  F.  Uniacke,  F.R  S.A.I. 

W.  H.  Bailey. 

and  two  have  ceased  to  be  Members  under  Section  III  of  Chapter  IV 
of  the  Rules. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  announce 
that  His  Majesty  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  have  honoured  the  Society  by  joining  the  list 
of  its  Royal  Members. 

The  addition  of  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the  Marquis 
Guglielmo  Imperiali,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  and  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Anscombe,  F.R.Hist.S.,  to  the  list  of  Honorary  Members  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Members. 

The  Council  record  with  pleasure  the  election  of  the  17  following 
Members  : — 


The  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archseological  Society. 

Dr.  Eugene  Gaspard  Courteau, 
M.D. 

Messrs.  James  Berry,  F.  R.C.S. 
Frank  Ernest  Burton,  J.P. 
Charles  Alexander  Cain,  J.P. 
Raymond  C.  Carlyon- Britton. 
Cumberland  Clark,  F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. 

Alfred  Louis  Cocke,  A.C.A. 


Messrs.  Aquila  Dodgson. 

Henry  Gibson. 

Coleman  Philip  Hyman,  J.P. 
Charles  Kelsall  Johnson, 
F.R.G.S. 

A.  W.  Lafone. 

J.  Francis  Mallett. 

Harry  Price. 

Edward  Shepherd,  and 
Hal  Waddington. 
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Royal. 

Honorary. 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

30th  November,  1910 

Since  elected  ... 

18 

2 

14 

2 

490 

17 

522 

21 

20 

16 

5°7 

543 

Deceased 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Resigned  

— 

’ 

23 

23 

Amoved  

— 

— 

2 

2 

. 

30th  November  1911 

20 

16 

477 

513 

Your  Council  would  call  the  serious  attention  of  Members  to  these 
figures.  It  is  essential  that  if  the  Society  is  to  carry  out  the  full 
programme  of  work  which  it  has  before  it,  its  complement  of  500 
ordinary  Members  must  be  maintained,,  and  to-day  the  numbers  are 
23  below  par.  Apart  from  the  correction  in  the  figures  there  has  been 
a net  reduction  of  1 3 Members  during  the  year,  and  the  Council  asks 
for  the  individual  co-operation  of  every  Member  towards  reinstating  the 
Society  at  its  full  strength  during  the  coming  Session. 

The  Royal  Autograph  Album  has  been  signed  by  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  it  now  contains  the  auto- 
graphs of  23  Royal  Members,  present  and  late,  of  the  Society. 

In  last  year’s  report  attention  was  called  to  the  Research  Fund, 
which  was  then  reduced  to  ,£19  ijs.  5 d.}  and  subscriptions  were  invited 
to  enable  the  work  of  professional  research  for  numismatic  information 
to  be  continued  amongst  the  unpublished  muniments  at  the  Record 
Office.  On  the  matter  being  brought  by  your  President  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  John  Sanford  Saltus,  a Vice-President  and  the  founder  of  the 
Society’s  Gold  Medal,  he  most  generously  contributed  ^150  to  the 
fund.  This  will  probably  enable  the  scheme  to  be  carried  to  Its 
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completion  so  far  as  the  Record  Office  is  concerned,  and  it  is  trusted 
that  the  valuable  results  which  have  hitherto  rewarded  the  enquiry  will 
be  maintained  throughout.  The  original  information  thus  gained  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Council 
would  call  attention  to  the  use  which  is  being  so  ably  made  of  its  first 
section  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Earle  Fox  and  Mr.  Shirley  Fox  in  their  “ Numis- 
matic History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,”  now  running 
through  the  volumes.  The  Members  will  cordially  unite  with  the 
Council  in  awarding  their  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Saltus  for  this  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  of  his  continued  generosity  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Cumberland  Clark,  Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  and  other 
Members  have  further  increased  the  fund,  which  now  shows  a balance 
of  ^171  3-y.  nd.  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  year’s  work. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Shirley  Fox 
a general  collection  of  lantern-slides,  suitable  for  the  illustration  of 
numismatic  papers  and  lectures,  is  being  formed,  and  a substantial 
assortment  is  now  available. 

Your  Librarian,  Lieut. -Col.  Morrieson,  is  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Society’s  Library  to  a condition 
worthy  of  its  object.  It  is  improving  year  by  year  under  his  able 
guidance,  but  standard  works  in  numismatics  are  expensive,  and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  example  of  Captain  R.  J.  H.  Douglas  in  subscribing  to  a proposed 
Library  Fund  may  meet  with  support  from  others,  during  the  coming- 
year,  both  in  subscriptions  and  in  suitable  books. 

Year  by  year  the  benefit  which  the  Society  enjoys  by  the  liberality 
of  the  President  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Mellor  Lumb,  in  placing  at  its 
service  the  suite  of  rooms  at  43,  Bedford  Square,  deserves  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  members,  for  probably  no  other  society  in  London  enjoys 
a similar  advantage. 

. The  ballot  for  the  first  Award  of  the  John  Sanford  Saltus  Medal 
was  held  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  it  resulted  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Carlyon- Britton  with  a majority  of  45  over  any  other  contributor 
to  the  Journal.  His  treatise,  “A  Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns 
of  William  I.  and  II.,”  was  the  popular  paper  which  received  the  larger 
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proportion  of  his  votes,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Council  that  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  by  the  ballot  of  the  Members 
generally  for  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  should  be  its  President, 
and  it  is  an  indication  that  members  in  according  their  votes  have 
thoroughly  weighed  the  true  merits  of  the  contributions  to  scientific 
numismatics. 

Volume  vii  of  the  Journal  now  lies  on  the  table,  and  the  Council 
trusts  that  its  pages  will  continue  to  merit  the  approval  of  Members, 
an  approval  which  will  be  the  best  acknowledgment  that  its  Editors 
and  contributors  could  desire. 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  pages  of  the  Journal  are  open  to 
all  contributors  alike,  and  that  the  publication  of  papers  is  solely  a 
question  of  their  merit.  Papers  are  especially  invited  from  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  favoured  the  Society  with  evidence  of  their  knowledge 
of  numismatics. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchins,  F.C.A.,  as  Treasurer,  is  again  to  be 
congratulated  upon  a successful  financial  year,  and  the  Council  wishes 
to  express  to  him  its  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
assiduously  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society.  Also  it  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lionel  L.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Caldecott  for 
performing  their  duties  as  Honorary  Auditors. 

In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Retham,  who  has 
acted  as  Clerk  to  the  Council  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  William  Bird  has  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  the  Council  has 
every  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

The  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  the  papers  contributed 
by  authors  have  been  of  an  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  scientific 
character  ; whilst  the  donations  to  the  Society's  Library  and  Collection 
have  been  generous.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  who 
have  thus  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  its  aims  and  objects.  They  are 
also  due  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings  by  exhibition  of  many  interesting  coins,  medals,  and  tokens. 
The  Council  would  like  to  remind  those  Members  who,  perhaps,  through 
excessive  modesty,  hesitate  to  exhibit  examples  from  their  collections, 
that  interesting  numismatic  objects  always  afford  pleasure  to  others. 
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Mr.  Fox  Davies  proposed,  Mr.  Barnes  seconded,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously  that  the  Report  of  the  Council  be  received  and 
adopted. 


Treasurer  s Report. 

Prints  of  the  Balance  Sheet  having  been  handed  to  the  Members, 
the  Treasurer  explained  the  various  items  contained  therein,  and 
summarized  the  financial  position  of  the  Society.  In  particular  he 
referred  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  Members  who  had  compounded 
for  their  annual  subscriptions,  explaining  that  so  long  as  the  Society’s 
invested  capital  was  far  in  excess  of  its  aggregate  existing  liability 
to  compounders,  as  was  the  case,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
transfer  them  to  a separate  account. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  Treasurer  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 


An  Address. 

Anticipating  a portion  of  the  numismatic  history  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  which 
he  and  his  brother  are  contributing  to  the  Society’s  Journal , the  Director,  Mr.  Shirley  Fox, 
in  an  address  on  the  Durham  mint,  called  attention  to  a writ  granting  dies  to  Robert  de 
Sapy,  who  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Crown  when  the  temporalities  of  the  see  were 
taken  into  the  king’s  hand  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Kellawe.  Mr.  Fox  put  forward  the 
theory  that  there  was  at  no  time  an  actual  royal  mint  at  Durham.  Pennies  reading 
“ Edward  R Angl  Dns  Hyb,”  with  a plain  initial  cross,  instead  of  the  cross  moline  of 
Bishop  Bek,  which  were  certainly  struck  in  1302,  were  issued  by  the  king’s  receiver  when 
the  temporalities  were  sequestrated  in  that  year.  The  cross  moline  reappeared  on  the 
restoration  of  the  temporalities  to  the  bishop  twelve  months  later,  but  was  once  more 
replaced  by  the  plain  cross  in  the  spring  of  1305,  when  Edward  I.  again  seized  the 
temporalities,  holding  them  until  his  death.  Bishop  Bek  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Edward  II.,  and  the  Durham  coins  from  that  monarch’s  accession  to  Bek’s  death  in  1311 
again  bear  the  cross  moline.  It  was  thus  possible  to  determine  which  was  the  last  type 
issued  under  Edward  I.  Mr.  Fox  drew  attention  to  three  coins  issued  sede  vacanle , on 
the  deaths  of  Bishops  Bek,  Kellawe,  and  Beaumont  respectively,  and  explained  the 
various  points  which  enabled  him  to  assign  them  to  their  places  in  the  series.  In  each 
case  the  coin  described  bore  a close  resemblance  to  the  last  type  of  one  bishop  and  the 
first  of  his  successor,  but  entirely  lacked  any  distinctively  episcopal  mark.  In  illustration 
of  his  address  Mr.  Fox  exhibited  a complete  series  of  Durham  pennies  from  the  earliest 
type  of  Bishop  Robert  de  Insula,  struck  in  1280,  to  the  first  of  Bishop  Hatfield  in  1345, 
including  the  three  sede  vacanle  coins. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  NOVEMBER  iSth,  1911. 


Dr.  Cr. 

Expenditure.  I Income. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

To  printing  and  binding  the  1910  Journal \ including 

By  subscriptions 

...  488  3 

0 

reprints,  plates,  blocks,  and  expenses  of 

dis- 

„ admission  fees 

...  22  I 

0 

tribution 

402 

O 

8 

.,  subscriptions  compounded  ... 

•••  30  15 

0 

„ printing  and  stationery  

17 

19 

8 

— 

540  19 

0 

„ Charter  expenses  ... 

2 

13 

3 

„ dividends  and  interest 

24  3 

5 

„ postages  

25 

5 

9 

„ expenses  of  Meetings 

9 

14 

6 

„ reports  of  Meetings 

s 

16 

6 

„ sundry  expenses 

2 

13 

0 

„ secretarial  fee  

52 

10 

0 

„ clerk  to  Council’s  fee  

10 

10 

0 

Total 

... 

529 

3 

4 

„ balance,  being  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 

35 

19 

1 

£565 

2 

5 

.£565  2 

5 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  November  \%th,  1911. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

1 sundry  liabilities 

361 

5 

3 

By  investments — £l$o  Consols  at  cost 

644 

8 

O 

subscriptions  received  in  advance  ... 

6 

6 

O 

„ J.  Sanford  Saltus  Medal  Fund— 

J.  Sanford  Saltus  Medal  Fund — 

Investment  in  3^  per  cent.  India 

Capital  account  (per  contra) 

161 

16 

2 

Stock  (per  contra) 

l6l 

l6 

2 

Income  account ... 

I 

5 

9 

,,  subscriptions  outstanding  ... 

15 

>5 

O 

— 

>63 

I 

I I 

„ dividends  and  interest  accrued  due 

3 

I I 

6 

Research  Fund — 

„ Library,  at  cost 

87 

*5 

11 

Balance  from  last  account 

19 

*7 

5 

„ cash  on  hand — 

Add  subscriptions  ...  ..! 

8 

8 

O 

At  bank — on  deposit  200 

0 

O 

Donation  from  J.  Sanford  Saltus 

*5° 

O 

O 

do.  on  current  account  ...  90 

4 

9 

— 

— 

do.  on  deposit  on  Research 

178 

5 

5 

Fund  account  ...  150 

O 

0 

Less  expenditure 

20 

>3 

6 

— 

— 440 

4 

9 

— 

— 

157 

11 

I I 

Lantern- Slide  Fund — 

Balance  from  last  account 

9 

5 

O 

Less  expenditure 

5 

6 

IO 

— 

3 

18 

2 

Accumulated  Fund — 

Balance  from  1910  account 

625 

9 

O 

Surplus  for  1 91 1 

35 

19 

I 

— 

661 

8 

I 

£* 

.353 

II 

4 

^L353 

I I 

4 

We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  above  Society,  hereby  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  auditors  have 
been  complied  with,  and  report  to  the  Members  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  above  accounts  with  the  books  and 
lo  vouchers  of  the  Society,  and  in  our  opinion  they  are  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
O Society’s  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society. 

November  24th,  1911. 


L.onel  L.  Fletcher,  1 . 

J.  B.  Caldecott,  j 
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His  Majesty  The  King. 

Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 
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List  of  Members  of  the 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
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Sir  Henry  Churchill  Maxwell-Lyte,  K.C.B.,  M.A.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Deputy  Keeper 
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Field-Marshal  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I., 
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Bermondsey,  find  of  coins  temp.  William 
II.  and  Henry  I.  at,  114. 

,,  hoard,  monetagium  and  the, 

1 1 8. 

Bernardi,  John,  and  the  plot  to  kill 
William  III.,  214. 

Bernini,  the  sculptor,  217. 
Berwick-on-Tweed  mint  of  Edward  I., 
137- 

Betanzos,  Sergeant  William  Newman  at, 
278,  297. 

Bidassoa,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295. 

„ the  43rd  Foot  at  the  passage  of 
the,  283. 

“ Birkenhead,”  loss  of  H.M.S.,  with  men 
of  the  43rd  Foot,  289. 

Blake  Medal,  the,  275. 

Blakeney,  Lady,  colours  presented  to  the 
43rd  Foot  by,  293. 

Bland,  possibly  the  William  Brend  of 
Towcester,  313. 

Blommendael,  Jan,  the  sculptor,  217. 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  heads  an 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  power, 
93- 

Boehm,  J.  E.,  R.A.,  Australian  gold  coins 
designed  by,  366,  367. 
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Boer  War,  1899-1902,  the  43rd  Foot  in 
the,  291-292. 

“ Bone  Cavern,”  the,  of  Rothwell,  307. 
Book,  the  open,  mint-mark  of  the  mint  of 
Aberystwyth,  204. 

Booth,  Col.,  death  of,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
290. 

„ „ Henry,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  288, 

293- 

Borough-coinage,  general  view  of  the 
system  of,  108  et  seq. 
„ „ the  system  established 

by  Athelstan,  108. 

„ the  privilege  of  a moneyer 
granted  to  every,  temp. 
Athelstan,  109. 

Boseman,  George,  story  of,  322. 
Bothaville,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  292. 
Boulogne,  early  forms  of  the  name,  30, 
32- 

„ St.  Augustine  probably  em- 

barked from,  for  England, 

32. 

Bowcher,  F.,  medals  by,  384,  389. 
Brackins,  Private  Thomas,  medal  awarded 
to,  298. 

Brackley,  will  of  Connoway  Rands,  senior 
and  junior,  332,  333. 

Brancaster,  early  form  of  the  name,  34. 
Braughing,  find  of  an  early  British  coin 
at.  5- 

Brecknock,  early  forms  of  the  name, 
3i- 

Brend,  William,  token  of,  313. 

Brian  Fitz-Count,  95. 

Brigstock,  will  of  Thomas  Allen  of,  333. 
Bristol  Mint  Accounts,  temp.  Edward  IV., 
160. 

„ „ of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ Henry  VI.,  379. 

„ „ „ Edward  IV.,  151,  153, 

157.  174,  175- 

„ „ „ William  III.,  221,  222, 

235.  236,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  243,  244,  252,  253, 
254,  269,  270. 

Britannia,  figure  of,  on  Roman  coins,  265. 
BRITANNIA  type  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  F.  A.  Walters  on  the, 
70. 

“ Britannias,”  “ the  Distinguished  Person 
the  Duke  of  the,”  the  title,  37. 

British  coin,  find  of  an  early,  at  Braugh- 

ing. 5- 


British  coin,  find  of  an  early,  at  Harlow  in 

Essex,  1. 

„ „ „ „ „ „ near  Arlesey 

Station,  7. 

„ coins  inscribed  DIAS  or  DEAS 
Attribution  of  the  Ancient,  1-7, 

385.  386- 

„ gold  money,  circa  150  b.c.,  97. 

„ India,  Order  of  Second  Class,  gold, 

384- 

„ Museum,  coins  in  the,  52,  63,  64, 
65,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72, 

73.  74,  75,  76,  77,  78, 
79,  80,  81. 

„ „ dies  of  John  Roettier, 

etc.,  presented  by 

Matthew  Young  to  the, 
260,  263-264,  265, 

266,  267,  270. 

„ „ horn  medallion  of 

William  III.  in,  217. 

„ War  Medal,  the  earliest,  275. 
Britons  demolish  various  castles  in  Wales, 

. 84-85. 

„ rise  in  Wales  during  the  absence 
of  William  Rufus  in  Normandy, 
84-85. 

“ Brittle  ” coins,  concerning  the  cause  of, 
128-129. 

Brock,  T.,  R.A.,  Australian  gold  coins 
designed  by,  366,  367,  368. 

“ Brocke,”  “ Mr.,”  said  to  have  erected  a 
“great  mill  ” in  the  Tower,  191. 

Brown,  J.,  medal  awarded  to,  296. 

„ Lieut.  George,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
278-279. 

Brunner,  Martin,  plaque  of  Mary  IT.  by, 
374- 

Brussels,  coin  of,  closely  resembling  coin 
of  Edward  III.,  388. 

„ coins  of  Henry  III.  found  at, 
39i- 

„ the  birthplace  of  John  Roettier, 

215- 

Bruun,  L.  E.,  coins  of,  66,  68,  73,  75,  76, 
78- 

Bull,  Samuel,  head  puncheons  of  William 
III.  by,  267-268. 

Bullion  for  Mary  Tudor’s  coins  obtained 
inter  alia  from  Church  plate,  183-184. 
Bunker’s  Hill,  battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at 
the,  276. 

Burgh,  Abbot  of,  and  Stamford  Baron, 
310. 
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Burghley,  Thomas,  Lord,  manor  of  Rock- 
ingham given  to,  305. 

Burgis.John,  will  of,  token  issuer  of  Kilsby, 
339-34°- 

Burgred,  find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Waterloo 
Bridge,  102. 

„ King  of  Mercia,  coins  of,  3. 

„ the  brittleness  of  some  of  the 
coins  of,  [29. 

Burma,  1887-1892,  medals  for,  300. 
Burnet  describes  the  recoinage,  219  et 
set/. 

Burton,  Frank  B.,  exhibits  by,  387. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Museum,  coins  in  the, 
80. 

Busaco,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295,  296, 
297,  298. 

„ the  43rd  Foot  at,  280. 

Bushell,  Thomas,  licensed  to  set  up  a 
mint  within  the  Castle  of  Aberystwyth, 
203. 

BushelPs  probable  departure  for  Shrews- 
bury, 205. 


C. 

Cadwgan,  battle  between  Goronwy  and 
Llywelyn,  sons  of,  and  Rhys,  son  of 
Owain,  84. 

caestir,  Latin  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  25-26. 

Calais  mint  of  Henry  VI.,  150,  161. 

Cambrai,  imitations  of  the  English  penny 
issued  by  the  bishops  of,  146. 

Cameron,  Duncan,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
286. 

Campaigns  of  the  43 rd  Foot , Medals  and, 
275“301- 

Canada,  coins  of,  389. 

Canadian  revolt,  1837,  the  43rd  Foot  and 
the  quelling  of  the,  288. 

Canning,  Lord,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  formerly  belonging  to, 
383- 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  had  the  right 
of  issuing  money,  107. 

,,  early  forms  and  derivation  of 
the  name,  1 1,  20,  23,  33, 
34,  35- 

„ mint  of  Ailfred,  58. 

„ „ „ William  I.,  381. 

>>  ,»  >>  1,  U-»  63- 


Canterbury  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ Edward  I.,  137,  139, 

140,  141,  143,  144, 
i4S- 

,,  „ „ Edward  I.,  1281- 

1301,  amount  of 
bullion  coined  at 
the,  138. 

,,  „ „ Edward  I.,  cessation 

of  work  at  the, 
143- 

„ number  of  moneyers  in  temp. 
Athelstan,  108. 

Canute,  coins  of,  120,  12 1. 

„ cut  farthings  of,  1 06. 

„ weight  of  the  coinage  of,  130. 
Cape  Colony,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal,  300, 
Sol. 

Carausius,  London  had  a mint  in  time  of, 
70. 

Carlisle,  early  forms  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  11,  21,  22,  34,  40— 
41. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ monastery  founded  at,  by  St. 
Cuthbert,  41. 

Carlyon-Britton,  P.  W.  P„  F.S.A., 
President : — 

A Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
William  I.  and  II.— 

Part  II.  History  of  the  Mints 
(contd.),  61-81,  382. 

A Penny  of  Aithelred,  Sub-Regulus  of 
Mercia,  son-in-law  of  Ail f red  the 
Great,  55-59,  388. 

A Penny  of  Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan, 
of  the  type  of  the  second  issue  of 
William  Rufus,  83-86,  388. 
Attribution  of  the  Ancient  British  coins 
inscribed  dias  or  deas,  1-7,  385, 
386. 

Carlyon-Britton,  P.  W.  P.,  coins  of,  1 et  see/., 

58,  63,  64, 
65,  68,  71, 
72,  73,  74, 
75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80, 

81,  97,  98, 
99,  101,  102, 
103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 120, 
121,  125,  126, 

'3°,  131,133, 

'34,136. 
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Carlyon-Britton,  P.  W.  P.,  exhibits  by,  379, 

385.  388. 

,,  „ ,,  presentation  of 

the  John  San- 
ford Sallus 
medal  to, 
376- 

Carter,  George,  token  of,  309. 
Cartismandua,  the  widow  of  Venusius, 
Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  93. 

Caryer,  Robert,  will  of,  token  issuer  of 
Peterborough,  347-349. 

“ Casting  ” of  copper  blanks  for  halfpence 
and  farthings  versus  “ rolling,”  262. 
Castle,  Private  Henry,  medal  awarded  to, 
299. 

Caslra , corruption  of  Latin,  25-26. 

Cazal  Novo,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  280. 

Celtic  elements  in  the  place-names  in  Bede, 
21-25. 

Centenary  ofthe  Light  Brigade,  1808-1908, 
medal  to  commemorate,  301. 

Central  India — bar  to  Indian  Mutiny 
medal,  299. 

Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
107. 

Ceolwulf,  King,  becomes  a monk  ofLindis 
fame,  50. 

“ Cerotsesei,”  the  derivation  of,  13. 
Chalkhill,  William — a labourer  at  the 
Tower  mint,  figures  as  a moneyer  at 
the  Exeter  mint,  253. 

Charles  /.,  a glance  inside  the  mint  of 
Aberystwyth  iti  the  reign  of 
203-206,  380. 

„ „ and  Queen  Henrietta  at 

Wellingborough,  327. 

„ „ badge  of,  383. 

„ „ coin  of,  387. 

„ ,,  finds  of  coins  temp.,  in  coun- 

ties Antrim  and  Armagh, 
363-364. 

„ „ forgery  of,  37S. 

„ „ medallion  of,  385. 

„ „ medals  given  by,  275. 

„ portraiture  of,  21 7. 

„ II.,  and  the  Roettier  family,  215. 
„ coins  of,  265. 

„ „ “ Decus  et  Tutamen,”  chosen 

by,  234. 

„ „ grants  patent  to  John 

Roettier  “ for  life,”  249. 

„ „ plaque  of,  382. 


Charlton,  W.,  exhibits  by,  391. 

Chatham,  General  Lord,  and  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  278. 

Chaucer,  the  “Talbot  Inn  ” temp.,  315. 

Chester,  early  forms  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  n,  20,  34,  39. 

,,  mint  of  Howel  Hda,  85. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ William  III.,  221,  222, 

235.  236,  237,  239, 

240,  241,  242,  243, 

.252,  253,  254,  269. 

Chester-le-Street,  mint  of,  52. 

Chevalier,  marriage  medal  of  William  and 
Mary  by,  374. 

Chichester  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Chitty,  Alfrkd  : — 

The  Australian  gold  coins  struck  at  the 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints, 
365-368. 

Chitty,  Alfred,  his  contribution  of  the 
first  portion  of  “ The  Token  Coinage  of 
Australia,”  380. 

Christchurch  (Twynham)  mint  of 
Henry  I.,  136. 

Chrystler’s  Farm,  Field  Officers’  Gold 
Peninsular  medal  for,  383. 

Ciudad-Rodrigo  bar  on  Peninsular  medal, 
295>  296,  297,  298. 

,,  „ the  43rd  Foot  at,  279, 

281. 

Civic  mints,  distinction  between  Royal 
and,  and  its  effect  in  feudal  times,  1 1 1 
et  seq. 

Clark,  Cumberland,  donation  to  the 

research  fund 
by,  397- 

„ „ exhibits  by,  389. 

Clarke,  Thomas,  token  of,  314. 

Clarkson,  Private  Robert,  medal  awarded 
to,  297. 

Cleary,  Private  J.,  medals  awarded  to, 
300. 

Clipped  money,  act  to  regulate  the  circu- 
lation of,  227-228. 

„ „ temp.  William  III.,  the 

loss  on,  219. 

Clipper,  handicapping  the,  127  et  seq. 

Clippers  and  dishonest  moneyers,  forgers, 
versus  the  crown,  127  et  seq. 

Clipping  of  the  coinage,  119. 

“Clippings”  of  silver  coins  converted 
into  sacramental  plate,  183-184. 
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•Clito,  William,  son  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy,  92. 

„ „ son  of  Duke  Robert  of 

Normandy,  death  of, 

88. 

Coa,  the  combat  of  the,  the  43rd  Foot  at, 
279. 

•Cockburn,  Sergeant,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
276. 

Coenwealh,  King,  death  of,  93. 

■Coinage,  change  in  the,  consequent  on 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  187  et  set/. 
„ of  copper  money  temp.  Charles 
II.  to  William  III.,  concern- 
ing the  dies  for  the,  261. 

„ of  William  III.,  the  rapidity  of 
the,  233. 

„ prior  to  Stephen’s  accession,  a 
retrospect  of  the,  97  et  seq. 
Coining  gold  and  silver,  cost  of  per  pound 
weight  temp.  Mary  Tudor,  1 81,  192. 
■Colchester,  early  form  of  the  name,  27, 
28,  35- 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 
■Coldewell,  Henry,  graver  of  Dublin  Castle 
mint  temp.  Edward  VI.,  197. 

■Colet,  John,  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
325- 

„ the  family  of,  held  part  of  Great 
Weldon,  325. 

•Collier,  John,  token  of,  307. 

„ Admiral  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B., 
orders  and  medals  awarded  to, 
3S3- 

Collins,  Francis,  medal  awarded  to,  301. 
Cotnia , Latin  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  26-28. 

Colonia,  corruption  of  the  Latin,  26-27. 
■Cblonia,  later  representatives  of,  15,  16- 
17,  19. 

„ the  term,  36. 

Colour-sergeant,  rank  of,  introduced  into 
the  Army,  283. 

Colours  of  the  43rd  Foot,  293-294. 

„ „ „ „ names  carried 

on  the,  287. 

Commissions,  series  of  seven,  relating  to 
the  Irish  coinage  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
198-200. 

•Commodus,  medallion  of,  with  figure  of 
Britannia,  265. 

Condon,  Private  John,  medal  awarded  to, 
299- 


Confederate  States  of  America,  pattern 
cent  of  the,  386. 

Constance  of  France,  two- figure  type 
temp.  Stephen  attributed  to  marriage  of 
Eustace  with,  387. 

Continental  imitations  of  coins  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  145-148. 

Cooke,  Sergeant  G.  W.,  medal  awarded 
to,  300. 

Cooper,  Edward,  will  of,  token  issuer, 
34°-34i- 

Copenhagen,  43rd  Foot  take  part  in  the 
expedition  to,  277. 

„ Royal  Collection,  coins  in 
the  63,  75,  80. 

Copper  coinage  of  William  III.,  the,  260, 
261. 

Corbet  and  the  copper  coinage,  213. 
Corinium,  chief  town  of  the  Dobuni  of 
Britain,  41. 

Corporation  of  Moneyers,  the,  219,  220, 
246,  247,  253. 

Corunna  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  298. 

„ Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
278. 

,,  Field  Officers’  gold  medal  for, 
383- 

Counterfeiting  of  coins  of  William  III., 
concerning  the,  256,  257. 

Country  mints,  either  closed  or  not  re- 
opened by  Mary  Tudor, 
1 79- 

„ „ of  William  III.,  dies  of 

the,  probably  engraved 
in  London,  244. 

,,  „ Roettier’s  claim  for  re- 

muneration for  dies  for 
the,  250. 

„ ,,  temp.  William  III.,  length 

of  time  in  which 
coining  was  con- 
ducted at  the, 

240. 

„ „ „ William  III.,  names 

of  the  assistant 
gravers  at  the, 

253- 

i)  1,  ,,  William  III.,  out- 
put of  the,  221, 

222,  230. 

» ,,  ,,  William  III.,  pre- 

parations for  the, 
237- 
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Country  mints  temp.  William  III.,  salaries 
of  officials  at  the, 
252. 

„ „ working  in  1698,  240, 

241. 

Coutances,  Bishop  of,  311. 

Coventry  mint  of  Edward  IV.,  151,  153, 
176. 

Covet,  pattern  cent  struck  by,  386. 

Cox,  Private  J .,  medals  awarded  to,  300. 
Crawford,  General,  the  43rd  Foot 
brigaded  under,  277,  279. 

Crokards,  the  term,  145-147,  T48. 

Croker,  John,  248,  252,  253,  267,  268, 
270,  271. 

Crowhurst,  Private  E.,  medals  awarded 
to,  300. 

Crown,  forgers,  clippers,  and  dishonest 
moneyers  versus  the,  127  el  seq. 
„ in  Norman  times,  the  descent  of 
the,  91. 

Croyland,  King  Hidred  gives  land  in 
Wedlingburgh  to  Abbey  of,  327. 
Crumlin,  find  of  coins  temp.  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  at,  364. 
Cuerdale,  find  of  coins  temp.  Alfred  at, 
52.- 

CVIVS  EST  medal,  the,  212. 

Cuneator  and  the  moneyers  of  Henry  I., 
possible  collusion  between 
the,  131. 

„ the  office  of  the,  120. 

„ „ status  and  duties  of  a,  123. 

Cunobeline,  coin  of,  4,  97. 

Curtis,  Captain  C.  J.,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
291. 

Cut  halfpennies  and  farthings  continued 
until  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  107. 

„ „ „ farthings,  finds  of, 

102. 

„ halfpenny  of  Alfred,  103. 

„ „ „ Henry  III.,  101. 

„ pieces,  concerningthe  little  importance 
that  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  preservation  of,  10 1. 

,,  segments  of  the  penny  commenced, 
date  not  known  when,  10 1. 
Cuthred,  King  of  Kent,  coin  of,  10 1. 
Cutting  of  pennies  into  fractions,  concern- 
ing the,  1 01  et  seq. 
cyln  (Mercian)  = colony,  15,  19,  27. 
Cynethryth,  Queen  of  Offa,  strikes  coins 
with  her  own  name,  93-94. 


D. 

D interchangeable  with  0 = TH,  3 et  seq- 
D’Exelor  Jordan,  the  family  of,  363. 
Dalton,  R.,  donation  of  book  by,  373,  39  * - 
Hartford,  find  of  coins  temp.  Stephen  at, 
385- 

Date,  Mary  Tudor  inserts  the,  on  her 
sovereign  and  ryal,  rSa. 

Daventry,  notes  on  the  Farmer  family  of,. 
333-335- 

„ William  Healy  of,  335. 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  92,  94. 
Davidson,  Sergeant,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  289. 
de  Buci,  Robert,  holds  land  at  Great 
Weldon,  325. 

„ Ferrers,  Henry,  303. 

„ „ Robert,  303. 

„ Hadeleie,  Robert,  moncyer  of  St- 
Edmunds,  137,  139,  140. 

„ Insula,  Bishop  Robert,  coins  of,  139. 

„ „ Robert,  399. 

„ „ William,  constable  of  the  castle 

of  Rockingham,  305. 

„ Irvi,  Hugh,  holds  land  at  Little  Weldon, 
325. 

„ Lothbury,  Richard,  140,  147. 

„ Mowbray,  Roger,  326. 

„ Sapy,  Robert,  399. 

„ Saulles,  G.  W.,  Australian  gold  coins 
designed  by,  367,  368. 

„ Stutville,  Robert,  coins  with  name  of, 
386-387. 

„ Veer,  Baldwin,  31 1. 

„ Wake,  Baldwin,  311. 

“ De  Wet  Drives,”  the  43rd  Foot  take 
part  in  the,  292. 
de  Whittlebury,  Richard,  330. 

„ Wirce,  Geoffrey,  holds  part  of  Wel- 
ford,  326. 

„ Wyvill,  William,  holds  land  at  Wel- 
ford,  326. 

„ Yeland,  Nicholas,  326. 

DEAS  or  DIAS,  Attribution  of  the 
Ancient  British  coins  inscribed,  1-7, 

385.  386. 

DESSCIO  on  a British  coin,  2,  3. 
Debasement  of  Mary  Tudor’s  coins  for 
Ireland,  the,  197. 

„ reduced  diameter  of  the 
penny  encouraged,  130- 

131- 

„ the  thin  penny  a protection, 
against,  127  et  seq. 
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“ Decus  et  Tutamen,”  on  the  coinage 

temp.  William 
HI.,  234. 

„ „ „ origin  of,  234. 

Defena  scire  = “the  shire  of  the  Devenas” 
= Devonshire,  43. 

Dennis,  Major,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  277. 
Dera-uudu  = Deirorum  nemus  = “The 
Wood  of  the  Deras,”  20. 

Derby  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Derbyshire,  clippings  of  silver  coins  found 
in,  converted  into  sacramental  plate, 
183-184. 

Dervock,  find  of  coins  temp.  Edward  VI., 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  at,  363. 

“ Dethyk,”  “Anthony,”  191. 

Devizes  mint  of  Stephen,  385. 

Diablintes,  a people  of  Gaul,  3. 

Diamond  Hill — bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 
300. 

DIAOVLOS  on  Gaulish  coins,  3. 

DIAS  or  DBAS , Attribution  of  the 
Ancient  British  coins  inscribed,  1 —7,  385, 

386. 

DIAfSVLOS]  on  Gaulish  coins,  385. 

Dies,  cost  of  new,  to  moneyers  in  the 
Norman  period,  115. 

„ found  in  James  Roettier's  house, 
defaced,  258. 

„ not  invariably  supplied  from  London, 

121. 

„ on  the  manufacture  of  the  early,  1 19- 
120. 

,,  payment  for,  to  James  Roettier,  250, 
251,  270,  271. 

„ were  the,  or  only  the  punches 
supplied  by  the  King’s  cuneator  ? 

122. 

“ Diets,"  the  allowance  under  the  heading, 
191,  192. 

Diocletian,  M.L.  on  coins  of,  70. 
Discoveries  of  Coins  in  Ireland.  Notes  on 
some,  361-364,  378. 

“ Distinguished  conduct  in  the  field  ” 
medal,  300. 

Dix,  Francis,  token  of,  31 1. 

Dodson,  William,  token  of,  308. 

Dodsons,  the,  of  Rothwell,  Puritans,  353— 
354- 

Dolton,  Henry,  token  of,  331. 

Domesday  Book,  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  of  the,  solely  fiscal, 
1 10. 

„ number  of  mints  temp.,  no. 


Domn  = “ deep  ” and  “ world,”  Celtic 
element  in  certain  place-names,  22. 
Donations  of  books  by : — 

R.  Dalton,  373,  391. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  377. 

Lionel  L.  Fletcher,  377,  389. 

C.  P.  Hyman,  389. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  377. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  387. 
Spink  and  Son,  373. 

Donation  of  coin  by  : — 

R.  W.  McLachlan,  389. 

Donation  of  drawings  by  : — 

J.  B.  Macllwaine,  389. 

Donations  of  medals  by — 

S.  H.  Hamer,  386. 

W.  Sharp  Ogden,  391. 

Donation  of  photograph  of  drawing  by — 
S.  H.  Hamer,  389. 

Donation  to  the  Library  Fund  by — 
Captain  R.  J.  H.  Douglas,  397. 

Donations  to  the  Research  Fund  by — 
Cumberland  Clark,  397. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  397. 

John  Sanford  Saltus,  396. 

Doom  Kop,  the  43rd  hoot  at,  292. 
Dorchester  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Doru,  Celtic  element  in  Old-English  place- 
names,  22-23. 

Double-face  type  of  Philip  and  Mary 
devised  by  Sir  John  Godsalve  and 
Thomas  Egerton,  189. 

Douglas,  Captain  R.  J.  H.,  donation  to 
the  Library  Fund  by,  397. 

Dover,  early  form  of  the  name,  21,  23, 
34- 

„ mint  of  William  I,  381. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

Draughtsman  with  William  III.  on  the 
obverse  and  Mary  II.  on  the  reverse, 
374- 

Driefontein,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 
301. 

„ the  43rd  F’oot  at,  292. 
DRITANNIAR,  sixpence  of  1878,  with 
obverse  legend,  39 3. 

Drummond,  Colonel,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
276-277. 

Dublin  Castle  mint  probably  closed  during 
Mary  Tudor's  reign,  195- 
196. 

„ „ temp.  Mary  Tudor,  a brief 

description  of  the  coining 
plant  in,  196-197. 
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Dublin  Mountains.  King  James’s  troopers 
said  to  have  deposited  money 
near  the,  362. 

Dubnovellaunus,  coin  of,  377-378. 

Dubois,  Simon,  the  artist,  a 18. 

“ Dubrae,”  the  oldest  recorded  name  of 
Dover,  23. 

Duf  Celtic  element  in  certain  place-names, 
24. 

Dundas,  James,  of  Arnistoun,  and  the 
satyr-headed  coin  of  William  III., 
212. 

Dundrum,  County  Dublin,  find  of  gun- 
money  of  James  II.  near,  361-362, 
378- 

Dungarvan,  find  of  harp  groats  of  Philip 
and  Mary  at,  200. 

Dunwich  beach,  find  of  coins  temp. 

William  I.  on,  74. 

„ early  forms  and  derivation  of 

the  name,  11,32,34-35- 

Durham  mint  of  Henry  L,  136. 

„ „ „ Henry  III.,  391. 

„ „ „ Edward  I.,  137,  139,  140, 

141,  142,  143,  144- 

„ „ „ Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III., 

399- 

„ „ „ Edward  III.,  391. 

„ the  episcopal  mint  of,  52,  391. 

„ theory  advanced  that  there  was  no 
royal  mint  at,  temp.  Edward  I., 
II.,  and  III.,  399. 

Dutch  favourites  of  William  III.,  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  the,  214. 


E. 

Eadgar  grants  a mint  to  Stamford  Baron, 
310. 

,,  „ by,  to  the  monastery  of 

Medehamstede,  66. 

„ rule  became  absolute  that  every 
coin  should  bear  names  of  both 
moneyer  and  mint  in  reign  of, 
10S. 

„ suggestion  that  he  struck  coins 
bearing  his  own  name  during 
his  rule  in  Mercia,  in  the  life- 
time of  Eadwig,  55. 

„ to  Harold  II.,  coin  of  Stamford 
mint  from,  66. 


Eadgar  to  Harold  II.,  Lincoln  mint  is- 
sued coins  from, 
62. 

Eadinund,  coins  of,  62,  66. 

„ mint  towns  not  usually  given 
on  coins  of,  62,  66. 

Eadred,  abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  53. 

„ coins  of,  62,  66. 

„ farthing  cut  from  a round  half- 
penny of,  105-106. 

„ mint  town  not  usually  given  on 
coins  of,  62,  66. 

„ round  halfpenny  continued  bi- 
currency until  reign  of,  105. 
Eadweard  and  Guthorm,  the  laws  of, 
53- 

„ the  Elder  and  Hertford,  38. 

„ „ „ at  Stamford  Baron, 

310. 

„ ,,  „ coins  of,  61,  66. 

,,  ,,  „ fortifies  Towcester, 

312. 

„ „ „ the  cuneator’s  office 

probably  at  Lon- 
don temp.,  121. 
Eadwig,  coins  of,  62,  66. 

,,  mint  towns  not  usually  given  on 
coins  of,  62,  66. 

East  Perye  = Potterspury,  303. 
ebur  = yew-tree,  Celtic  element  in  certain- 
place-names,  23. 

Ecclesiastical  money  of  Stephen,  386. 
Ecgbeorht,  coin  of,  partially  sheared  in 
half,  104. 

Ecgberht,  Archbishop  of  York,  coins  of, 
107. 

„ coins  of,  70. 

Ecgfrith  and  St.  Cuthbert,  50. 

Ecton,  George,  will  of,  token  issuer,  341- 
342. 

Edgar  confirms  land  in  Wedlingburgh  to 
Croyland,  327. 

„ orders  a new  coinage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clipping  of  the 
old  coins,  1 29-130. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  305. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  Lincoln  temp.,  62. 
„ „ „ Stamford  temp.,  67. 

„ „ „ thecuneator’s  office 

in  London  temp., 
120. 

Edward  I.,  coins  of,  137  et  set/. 

„ „ Continental  imitations  of  coins 

of,  145-148- 
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Edward  I.,  cut  halfpennies  and  farthings 
continued  until  reign  of, 
107. 

,,  „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Mont- 

rave,  142. 

„ ,,  halfpennies  and  farthings  of, 

141. 

„ „ marks  on  the  King’s  breast  on 

coins  of,  141,  142,  143. 

,,  ,,  round  halfpennies  and  far- 

things issued  by,  101,  107. 

„ „ and  II.  and  Alexander  of 

Scotland,  find  of  coins 
temp.,  at  Killeaden,  362- 

363- 

„ ,,  II.  and  III.,  contribution  by 

H.  B.  Earle  Fox  and 
J.  S.  Shirley-Fox  on  the 
Numismatic  History  of, 
399- 

„ „ II.  and  III.,  Durham  Mint  of, 

399- 

.,  ,,  „ „ „ Numismatic  His- 

tory of  the 
reigns  of  137- 
148,  378. 

„ III.,  coins  of,  381,  391. 

„ „ coins  of  the  Low  Countries 

closely  resembling  coins  of, 
388. 

„ IV.,  angels  of,  155,  158. 

„ „ Bristol  mint  accounts  temp., 

160. 

„ „ coins  of,  150,  1 5 1,  152,  153, 

i54>  155-  '56>  157.  i58- 
161-177,  178,  379,  381, 
382. 

,,  „ find  of  an  angel  temp.,  at 

Park  Street,  St.  Albans, 
155- 

„ „ find  of  groats  of,  in  Norfolk, 

149  et  seq. 

„ „ gold  coins  of,  158. 

,.  ,,  London  and  Provincial  mint- 

marks  of,  150-151. 

„ „ Mint  Accounts  temp.,  r 59— 

160. 

„ V.,  coin  of,  391. 

„ VI.,  find  of  coins  temp.,  in  County 
Antrim,  363. 

„ „ the  standard  of  the  silver 

coinage  of,  183. 

Edwardian  coins,  a series  of,  exhibited, 
377- 


Egerton,  Thomas,  Under-Treasurer  of  the 
mint  in  the  Tower,  temp.  Mary  Tudor, 
180,  183,  184,  189,  192. 

Egypt,  medal  bar,  383. 

„ 1882-1 8S9,  medal  for,  300. 

Elizabeth,  coin  of,  381. 

„ find  of  coins  of,  in  Counties 
Antrim  and  Armagh,  363- 

364- 

,,  naval  reward  given  by, 
*75- 

„ the  system  of,  to  date  only  a few 
denominations  in  each  issue, 
leaving  undated  coins  to  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  mint-marks,  194. 

Elliott,  Major,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  276. 

Ely,  derivation  of,  13-14. 

„ early  forms  of  the  name,  13-14. 
England,  introduction  of  monetagium  into, 
1 1 5 et  seq. 

„ regarded  as  a colony  in  Norman 
limes,  so  far  as  succession  was 
concerned,  91. 

„ The  Coinage  0/  Queen  Alary 
Tudor  par,  1553— * 55s>  [79~ 
194. 

“ Eoforwic,”  the  direct  English  ancestor  of 
York,  37. 

Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  and  U'eedon, 
323- 

Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  coins  struck 
by,  as  Governor  of  York,  387. 
„ with  Constance  of  France,  two- 
figure  type  temp.  Stephen- 
attributed  to  the  marriage  ob, 
387- 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  exhibits  by,  385. 

Evelyn,  John,  suggests  “ Decus  et  Tuta- 
nien  ” to  Charles  II.,  234. 

„ John  the  diarist,  and  the  state  of 
the  coinage,  22a,  226. 

“ Even  Fellows”  token,  390. 

Exchequer  Account  temp.  Mar)'  Tudor, 
185-186,  190-191. 

Exeter  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ William  III.,  221,  222, 

235»  2 36,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  243,  252,  253,  254, 
2f9,  270. 

,,  „ William  Chalkhill  — a la- 

bourer at  the  Tower  mint 
— figures  as  a moneyer  at 
the,  253. 
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Exhibits  by — 

VV.  J.  Andrew,  388. 

A.  H.  Baldwin,  374-375)  379,  382, 
39i- 

Frank  B.  Burton,  387. 

P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  379.  385. 
388. 

VV.  Charlton,  391. 

Cumberland  Clark,  389. 

Sir  Arthur  Evans,  385. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  374,  385- 
Lionel  L.  Fletcher,  377- 
J.  Shirley  Fox,  377,  385,  399- 
Major  W.  J.  Freer,  375-376,  383- 
384,  390. 

Henry  Garside,  377,  379>  3^2>  383.  389, 
39  3. 

S.  H.  Hamer,  390. 

C.  P.  Hyman,  380. 

L.  A.  Lawrence,  383,  388. 

J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine,  375.  377.  378, 
381. 

VV.  Machado  Maish,  39  • - 
Lt.-Col.  H.  M.  Morgan,  386. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  VV.  Morrieson,  379,  381, 

39<- 

VV.  Sharp  Ogden,  384. 

Bernard  Roth,  377-378,  385. 

J.  Sanford  Saltus,  386. 

S.  M.  Spink,  374,  383,  391-392- 
H.  Symonds,  383. 

H.  VV.  TafiTs,  380,  388. 

F.  A.  Walters,  382,  391. 

W.  C.  Wells,  378. 

Mr.  Westropp  of  Dublin,  378. 

F.  Willson  Yeates,  380. 


F. 

Faber,  Richard,  holds  the  manor  of  Rush- 
den,  309. 

Fabric  of  the  earliest  currency  in  Britain, 
97-98. 

False  coiners  temp.  William  III.,  preven- 
tives discussed  against  the  practices  of, 
233  ct  seq. 

Farmer  family,  of  Daventry,  notes  on  the, 
.333-335- 

„ Richard,  a prominent  Presbyterian, 
extract  concerning, 
317-318. 


Farmer,  Richard,  token  of,  315. 

„ „ "’ill  of,  355- 

Farquhar,  Miss  Helen  : — 

Portraiture  of  our  Stuart  Monarchs  on 
their  Coins  and  Medals,  Part  IV, 
William  III.,  207-273,  376. 
Farquhar,  Miss  Helen,  coins  of,  74,  79- 

„ „ „ donation  of  book 

by,  377- 

„ „ „ donation  to  the 

Research  Fund 
by,  397- 

„ „ „ exhibits  by,  374, 

385. 

„ „ „ John  Sanford  Sal- 

tus gold  medal 
awarded  to,  394. 
„ „ „ portrait  of  Wil- 

liam III.,  the 
property  of,  218. 
Farthing  cut  from  a round  halfpenny  of 
Eadred,  105-106. 

Farthings,  early  references  to,  106. 

Ferrers,  Robert,  2nd  Earl  of  Derby,  coins 
issued  by,  386. 

Filbrigge,  Wifi. , will  of,  token  issuer,  344- 
346- 

Find  of  a single  coin  : — 

Early  British  at  Braughing,  5. 

„ „ „ Harlow  in  Essex,  x. 

„ „ „ near  Arlesey  Station, 

7- 

Temp.  William  I.  at  Oundle,  68. 

Cut  halfpenny  of  Stephen,  at  Ashby 
Wolds,  102. 

Angel  of  Edward  IV.,  at  Park  Street, 
St.  Albans,  155. 

Find  of  clippings  of  silver  coins  in 
Derbyshire,  183-184. 

Finds  of  coins  : — 

Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins  on  Bagshot 
Heath,  70. 

Temp.  Burgred,  /Ethelred  and  Alfred  at 
Waterloo  Bridge,  102. 

„ Alfred,  at  Cuerdale,  52. 

„ William  I.,  at  Beaworlh,  64,  65, 
68,  75,  76,  77. 

„ „ „ „ St.  Mary  Hill 

Church,  68,  73, 
”4- 

„ „ „ ,,  York,  1845,  63- 

64,  7<>  72- 

in  the  City  of 

London,  74,  ir4- 
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Find  of  coins — con  Id. 

Temp.  William  I.,  on  Dunwich  Beach, 
74- 

„ „ ,,  and  II.  and  Henry  I., 

at  Shillington,  78, 
8 1,  ri4. 

„ „ „ and  II.,  at  Tam- 

worih,  65,  69,  76, 
77.  78,  79.  126. 

„ „ II.  and  Henry  I.,  at 

Bermondsey,  114. 

„ Stephen,  at  Dartford,  385. 

„ „ ,,  Linton,  102. 

„ „ „ Nottingham,  102. 

„ Henry  III.,  at  Brussels,  391. 

„ Edward  I.,  at  Montrave,  142. 

„ „ „ and  II.,  and  Alex- 

ander of  Scotland, 
at  Killeaden, 

County  Mayo, 
362-363. 

„ Late  Plantagenetgroats,  149-178, 

380. 

» ,,  „ „ details  of 

the  mint 
mark  in 
the,  iso- 
158. 

„ Edward  VI.  to  Charles  I.,  in 
Counties  Antrim  and  Armagh, 
363-364. 

„ Philip  and  Mary — harp  groats — 
at  Dungarvan,  200. 

„ James  II. — gun  money — near 
Dundrum,  County  Dublin, 
361-362,  378. 

Finedon,  or  Thingdon,  America  Bagerley 
of,  335-336. 

Firma  of  a borough,  the  explanation  of, 
no  ei  set/. 

Fitzjohn,  Eustace,  387. 

Fitz-Odelin,  Robert,  31 1. 

„ Oger,  Ralph,  31 1. 

„ Otho,  the  family  of,  cuneators,  123. 

„ William  Museum,  Cambridge,  coins 
in  the,  67. 

“ Five  Burghs,”  Lincoln  one  of  the,  61. 

„ „ Stamford  one  of  the,  66. 

“ Flaming  hair”  shillings  of  William  III., 
216-217. 

Flanders,  imitations  of  the  English  penny 
issued  by  the  Counts  of,  146. 

Fletcher,  Lionel  L.,  donation  of  books 
by,  377,  389. 


Fletcher,  Lionel  L.,  exhibits  by,  377. 
Folkes,  Private  William,  medal  awarded 
to,  298. 

Ford,  Old-English  element  in  certain 
place-names,  28. 

„ the  declension  of  the  Old-English 
word,  28. 

Foreign  gold  coins  converted  into  angels 
temp.  Mary  Tudor,  185. 

Forgers,  clippers,  and  dishonest  moneyers 
versus  the  Crown,  127  et  set/. 

,,  of  the  coinage  temp.  Mary  Tudor, 
186. 

4327/  Foot , Medals  and  Campaigns  of  the, 
275-30I. 

„ ,,  names  carried  on  the  colours 

of  the,  287. 

„ „ origin  and  actions  of  the,  275 

et  seq. 

„ „ the  colours  of  the,  287. 

Fowke,  Lt.-Col.  Thomas,  the  43rd  Foot 
(then  the  54th)  raised  by,  275. 

Fox,  H.  B.  Earle  and  J.  S.  Shirley- 
Fox— 

Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ( contd .), 
137-148,  378,  399- 

France,  Norbert  Roettier’s  departure  for, 
209,  210. 

Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  Bri- 
tannia, 265. 

Frankish  influence,  on  the  theory  that  the 
British  penny  owed  its  origin  to,  101. 
Free  Slate  Drive,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the 
great,  292. 

Freer,  Lieut.  Edward,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
281,  282. 

„ „ „ tribute  to  the 

memory  of,  284- 
285. 

„ „ William,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 

280,  281,  284,  285,  295- 
296. 

„ Lt.-Col.  William  Gardner,  K.H., 
medal  awarded  to,  and  engage- 
ments of,  295-296. 

Freer,  Major  William  J.,  F.S.A. — 
Medals  and  campaigns  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
275-3oi. 

Freer,  Major  W.  J.,  exhibits  by,  375-376, 
383-384,  390. 

„ „ „ „ medals  from  the 

collection  of,  295, 

301. 
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Freestone  quarries  at  Weldon  credited 
with  supplying  stone  for  old  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  325. 

French  money  exhibited,  modern  Italian 
and,  386. 

Fuentes  d’  Onor,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal, 
295,  296,  297,  298. 

„ „ „ the  43rd  Foot  at  the  fight 

of,  280-281. 

Fulk  V.,  Count  of  Anjou,  Henry  I.’s  ne- 
gotiations with,  94-95. 


G. 

G.C.B.,  cloak  star  of,  384. 

,,  star,  the,  383. 

G.C.H.  star  and  badge,  383. 

Gallegos,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  282. 

Gallion,  Private  James,  medal  awarded  to, 
297. 

Galway,  Trade  Tokens  of  the  Courtly  op , in 
the  Seventeenth  Century , presented, 

389- 

Gardiner,  Capt.  of  the  43rd  Foot,  277, 
279- 

Garland,  Colour-Sergeant  W.  B.,  of  the 
43rd  Foot,  290. 

Garside,  Henry,  exhibits  by,  377,  379,  382, 
383,  389,  393. 

“ Gate  Pa,”  “ Assault  of  the,”  the  43rd 
Foot  at  the,  290. 

Gaulish  coins,  DIAOVLOS  on,  3. 

„ silver  coins  of  Central  and  Eastern 
France,  385. 

Gawtherne,  Thomas,  will  of,  336. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  married  to  Matilda, 
95- 

George  II.  at  Dettingen,  the  last  king  to 
lead  his  army  in  the  field,  93. 
„ „ the  “ rat  halfpenny  ” of,  212. 

„ IV.,  coin  of,  379. 

„ V.,  coins  of,  375,  389,  390. 

„ „ coronation  medal  of,  389. 

Gifford,  Colonel,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  279. 
Giradot,  Lieut.,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  289. 
Gloucester,  coin  of  William  II.  formerly 
attributed  to,  now  allocated 
to  London,  80. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  T36. 

„ Robert  fitz-Roy  made  Earl  of, 
89. 


Godolphin  and  the  copper  coinage,  2r3. 
Godsalve,  Sir  John,  Comptroller  of  the 
'Power  mint  temp.  Edward  VI.,  rSg. 
Gore,  Charles,  a prominent  Presbyterian, 
extract  concerning,  317- 
318. 

„ „ token  of,  316. 

„ „ will  of,  355,  357. 

Gores  of  Leicestershire  and  Northampton- 
shire, the,  316,  317. 

Graham,  Colonel  William,  of  the  43rd 
Foot,  276. 

Granardos,  Private  Joseph,  medal  awarded 
to,  299. 

Grantley,  Lord,  F.S.A. : — 

St.  Cuthbert’s  Pennies,  49-53. 

Grantley,  Lord,  coins  of,  49,  50,  52,  70. 
Gratianus,  coin  of,  and  Anglo-Saxon  silver 
sceatta  imitated  therefrom,  98. 

Gravers,  assistant,  at  the  country  mints 
temp.  William  III.,  253. 

Gravesend,  Thomas,  assay  master,  193, 
194. 

Greatanlege,  the  Synod  of,  and  the  system 
of  borough  coinage,  108  et  seq. 

Gregory,  Pope,  intended  London  to  be  the 
chief  see  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
42. 

Grendon,  Thomas  Gawtherne  of,  336. 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  Mary  Tudor’s  agent 
in  Flanders,  185. 

Grillet,  John,  engraver,  268. 

Groat  of  Mary  Tudor,  181. 

„ „ Philip  and  Mary,  187,  18S,  193, 

194. 

Guadaloupe,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  276. 

Guelphs  of  Hanover,  The  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  the,  383. 

Guildhall  Museum,  London,  coins  in  the, 

74- 

Guinea  temp.  William  III.,  the  price  of  the, 
222,  223,  225,  226,  227,  23t. 

Gun-money  of  James  II.,  find  of,  near 
Dundrum,  County  Dub- 
lin, 36^362,  378. 

„ ,,  James  II.,  unpublished 

varieties  found  in  the 
Dundrum  hoard,  362, 
378. 

Guthorm,  the  laws  of  Edweard  and,  53. 
Guthred,  son  of  Hardicanute,  made  King 
of  Northumbria,  53. 

Guthrum  of  East  Anglia,  coins  of,  57,. 
59- 
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H. 

Hackett,  Private  John,  medal  awarded  to, 
299. 

Hadrian,  coins  of,  with  figure  of  Britannia, 
265. 

„ F.  A.  Walter’s  theory  on  the 
BRITANNIA  type  of,  70. 
Hair-dressing  temp.  William  III.,  217,  218. 
Half-angel  of  Philip  and  Mary,  187,  188, 
i93.  ‘94- 

Half-crown,  the  so-called,  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  194. 

Half-groat  of  Mary  Tudor,  18  r. 

„ „ „ Philip  and  Mary,  188,  193, 

194. 

Halfdene  II.,  coins  of,  57,  59. 

Halfpennies  and  farthings,  public  not 
allowed  to  sever  their  own,  133. 
Halfpenny,  earliest  reference  to  the,  in  the 
Judicia  Civitatis  Lundonia  of 
Athelstan,  103. 

„ introduction  of  the  cut, 
probably  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  penny,  104. 
„ references  to  the  use  of  the, 
103. 

Hall,  Colonel,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  279. 

,,  Thomas,  assistant  to  Thomas  Neale, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  231,  237. 
Halley,  Edmund,  the  astronomer,  Deputy- 
Controller  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  237. 
ham,  declension  of  the  Old-English  word, 
29. 

„ = “ home,”  Old-English  element  in 

certain  place-names,  29. 

Hamer,  S.  H.,  donation  of  personal  medal 

by,  386. 

„ „ „ „ photograph  of 

drawing  by, 

389 

„ „ exhibits  by,  390. 

Hammered  money,  the  circulation  of, 
stopped  except 
under  certain  con- 
ditions, 227-228. 

„ „ to  be  re-coined,  228. 

Hampton  = Southampton,  number  of 
moneyers  in,  temp.  Athelstan,  109. 
Hancox,  E.  R.  H.,  coins  of,  74. 

Hanna,  Private  John,  medal  awarded  to, 
299. 

Hanover,  Knight  of,  Order,  to  Sir  John 
Paul  Hopkins,  384. 


Hanover,  Knight  of,  Star  of  the,  295. 
Harlow,  in  Essex,  find  of  an  ancient 
British  coin  at,  1. 

Harold  II.,  Eadgar  to,  Lincoln  mint  from, 
62. 

„ „ „ „ coins  of  Stamford 

mint  from,  66. 

'■  Harp  moneys  made  for  Ireland  in  the 
mint  within  the  Tower  of  London  by 
divers  commissions,”  etc.,  temp.  Mary 
Tudor,  200-201. 

Harrington,  Barnaby,  extracts  from  Jour- 
nal of,  321,  323. 

„ farthing  of  James  I.,  382. 
Harringworth,  Thomas  Bearly  of,  336- 
337- 

Harris,  Henry,  die-engraver,  245,  246, 

253.  258,  259,  272, 
2 73- 

,,  „ die-engraver,  to  prepare 

dies  for  William  III., 
223. 

,,  „ rivalry  between  James 

Roettier  and,  272- 
273- 

,,  Private  Richard,  medal  awarded 
to,  298. 

„ Thomas,  token  of,  318. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  Orders  and  medals 
awarded  to,  383. 

Hastings  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 

Athelstan,  109. 

Hatfield,  Bishop,  399. 

„ „ coins  of,  391. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  325. 

Havannah,  the  43rd  Foot  engaged  at,  276. 
Haverfield,  Lt.-Col.  William,  of  the 
43rd  Foot,  288,  293. 

“ Haycock  Inn,”  Wansford,  story  of  the, 
relating  to  Drunken  Barnaby,  321. 
Healy,  William,  will  of,  335. 

Hearth  tax  imposed  triennially,  in  return 
for  Duke  William  undertaking  not  to 
debase  his  money,  115,  117. 

Henderson,  Rev.  C.  K.,  coins  of,  71. 
Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  birth  of,  95. 
„ Bishop  of  Winchester  temp. 

Stephen,  coins  of,  386. 

„ I.,  abolishes  monctagium,  n 6,  127. 

„ „ begins  to  think  of  Matilda  as 

his  successor,  92,  93  et  seq. 

„ „ coins  of,  130,  131,  133,  134, 

135.  136- 
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Henry  I.,  concerning  the  debased  coins 
of,  131-132. 

„ „ „ the  question  of  suc- 

cession to,  87-96. 

„ „ death  of,  87. 

„ „ demands  fealty  and  attempts  to 

secure  succession  for  his 
daughter  Matilda,  94-95. 

,,  „ during  the  reign  of,  legal  tender 

was  thrown  open  and  after- 
wards reduced,  114. 

„ „ fatal  errors  of  policy  of,  92,  94- 
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95- 

find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Bermond- 
sey, 1 14. 

» „ ,,  „ William  I. 

and  II. 
and,  at 
Shilling- 
ton,  114. 


„ his  character,  88. 

„ negotiates  for  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Matilda  to 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  92,  94-95. 
„ number  of  mints  temp.,  109. 

„ overstruck  coins  of,  rarely 
found,  125. 

„ possible  collusion  between  the 
cuneator  and  the  moneyers 
of,  1 3 1. 

„ the  snicked  coins  of,  132. 

„ and  Stephen,  difficulty  in  the 
identification  of  many  of  the 
mints  and  moneyers  of,  and 
reason  for  same,  T34. 

11.,  coin  of,  379. 

111.,  coins  of,  101,  378,  391. 

,,  find  of  coins  temp.,  at 
Brussels,  391. 

IV. ,  coin  of,  391. 

V. ,  coin  of,  149,  160. 

„ find  of  a groat  of,  in  Norfolk, 
149  et  seq. 

VI. ,  coins  of,  150,  152,  155,  156, 

158.  l6l>  379- 

„ find  of  groats  temp.,  in 
Norfolk,  149  et  seq. 

„ restoration  coins  of,  156,  169. 
„ „ cross  of,  158. 

„ the  angel  of,  1 58. 

, , T o wcester  temp.  ,315. 

V.  of  Germany,  death  of  the 
Emperor,  and  its  con- 
sequences, 90,  92. 


Hereford,  a proposed  mint  at,  temp. 

William  III.,  235,  236,  237. 
„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Herne,  Sir  Joseph,  patent  of,  for  the 
copper  coinage  of  William  III.,  213, 
260,  26  r. 

Herron,  Patrick,  token  of,  318. 

Hertford,  Council  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  held  at,  37,  38. 

„ early  forms  and  derivation  of 
the  name,  1 1,  29,  33,  37-38. 
herut,  declension  of  Old-English  word, 


29. 

„ =“  hart,”  Old-English  element  in 

certain  place-names,  29. 
Ikrut-eu  = Hart  Island,  29. 

„ the  derivation  of,  13. 
Iletherington,  Private  W.,  medal  awarded 
to,  298. 

Hewlett,  Private  G.,  medal  awarded  to, 
298. 

Heywood,  Nathan,  coins  of,  ro2. 
Hiberno-Danish  coins,  some  unpublished, 


Higharn  Ferrers,  will  of  Thomas  Judd  of, 
337. 

„ „ will  of  Twyford  Worth- 

ington of,  337-338- 

Hoards  found  in  Scotland,  imitations  of 
Edwardian  coins  in,  r47. 

Hoare  and  the  copper  coinage,  213. 

„ James,  243,  248. 

„ „ injunction  to,  concerning  the 

dispatch  of  certain  clipped 
money,  238-239. 

Hodgson,  Miles,  lease  of  the  premises  of, 
token  issuer,  354- 


„ „ tokens  of,  310. 

Holey  dollar,  the,  380. 

Holland,  gold  exported  to,  and  re-imported 
at  a profit,  224,  225. 

Hooked  harp,  coins  of  William  III.  with, 
240. 

Hopkins,  Sir  John  Paul,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 

279,  295. 

„ „ „ „ medals  and  deco- 

rationsawarded 
to  and  engage- 
ments of,  295, 

384- 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  first  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  229. 

Howel  Dda,  coin  of,  85. 
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Howes,  Will,  token  of,  3x9. 

Hrof,  Old-English  element  in  certain 
place-names,  29-30. 

Huebra,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the  combat  of 
the,  282. 

Hughes,  Private  John,  medal  awarded  to, 
298. 

Hunt,  John,  token  of,  311. 

Hunter,  dies  stolen  from  the  Tower  by, 
256. 

Huntingdon  mint  of  William  I.,  381. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

„ the  firma  of,  1 10. 

Hyde,  Clement,  workman  at  Tower  mint, 
afterwards  moneyer  at  York 
mint,  254. 

,,  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
John  Roettier,  255. 

,,  Thomas,  workman  at  Tower  mint, 
afterwards  moneyer  at  Norwich, 
254- 

Hyman,  C.  P.,  donation  of  books  by, 

389- 

„ „ exhibits  by,  380. 


I. 

Identification  of  many  of  the  mints  and 
moneyers  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen, 
difficulty  in  the,  and  reason  for  same, 
134- 

Indian  Frontier  Campaign,  medals  for  the, 
300. 

„ Mutiny,  medals  of  the,  299. 

„ „ the  43rd  Foot  at  the,  289. 

Ine,  laws  of,  mention  of  the  penny  in  the, 
100. 

Ing/isch , the  language  called,  14. 
Inkermann,  Victoria  Cross  awarded  for 
conspicuous  bravery  at  Alma  and,  384. 
Institution,  Royal  United  Service,  medal 
belonging  to  the,  301. 

Ipswich  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
rent  of,  116. 

„ „ of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Ireland , Notes  on  Some  Discoveries  of  Coins 
in,  361-364,  378. 

Ireland,  Pacification  of,  medal,  374. 

,,  the  standard  of  Mary  Tudor’s 
coinage  for,  195,  197,  198. 

„ The  Coinage  of  Alary  Tudor  for , 

T95-20I. 


Irons,  Clerk  of  the,  duties  of  the,  250. 

Isannavantia,  Weedon  perhaps  the  site  of 
the  Roman,  322. 

Italian  and  French  money,  modern, 
exhibited,  386. 

Italicorum,  Corpus  Nummorum , first 
volume  of,  presented  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  377. 

Italy,  His  Majesty  the  King  of,  donation 
of  book  by,  377- 


J- 

Jaenberht,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
coins  of,  107. 

James  I.,  find  of  coins  temp.,  in  Counties 
Antrim  and  Armagh,  363, 

364- 

„ „ Harrington  farthing  of,  382. 

„ II.,  Abdication  of,  medal,  374. 

„ „ dies  abstracted  for  making 

“new  crowns  and  half-crowns,” 
possibly  for,  257. 

„ „ find  of  gun-money  of,  near 

Dundrum,  County  Dublin, 

361-362,  378. 

„ „ in  France,  dies  reported  to  have 

been  sent  to,  by  the  Roettiers, 
2 to. 

„ „ rumour  that,  was  concealed  in 

Norbert  Roettier’s  house, 

211. 

„ „ tin  farthing  of,  dated  1684,  388. 

Jerniy,  Col.-Sergt.  R.,  medals  awarded  to, 
296,  297. 

„ „ „ „ service  of,  297. 

Johannesberg,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 
300,  301. 

Johnson,  J.  Sergeant-Major,  medal 

awarded  to,  296. 

Jonson,  Ben,  epigram  by,  on  the  closing 
of  the  “ Half-Moon  Tavern  ” in  Aldtrs- 
gate  Street,  330. 

“ Journey  ” of  gold,  the  term,  1S1. 

„ „ silver,  the  term,  181. 

Joyce,  Private  Martin,  medal  awarded  to, 
298. 

Judd,  Thomas,  will  of,  token  issuer, 
337- 

Juno  Moneta,  the  temple  of,  and  its 
influence  on  certain  words,  18. 

Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  38. 
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K. 

K.B.  Badge  and  Slav,  383. 

K.C.B.  Star,  383. 

„ Star  and  Badge,  383. 

K.C.H.  Star,  383. 

Kaffir  War,  1S5 1-1853,  medals  for  the, 
29S-299. 

„ „ 1852,  the  43rd  Foot  in  the, 

289. 

Keeling,  R.,  of  Gibraltar,  pattern  for  the 
two-quart  piece  of,  380. 

Kellawe,  Bishop,  399. 

Kettering,  entries  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the 
Manor  of,  relating  to  issuers 
of  tokens,  338-339- 
„ parish  register,  entry  from, 
328. 

Killeaden,  County  Mayo,  find  of  coins 
temp.  Edward  I.  and  II.,  and  Alexander 
of  Scotland  at,  362-363. 

Kilsby,  will  of  John  Burgis  of,  339-34°; 

Kimberley,  Relief  of,  tar  to  Boer  War 
medal,  301. 

King’s  Cliffe,  will  of  Thomas  Law  of, 
34°- 

Kingston,  John,  tokens  of,  319. 

,.  „ will  of,  357. 

Kippax,  entries  from  parish  registers  of, 
proving  new  allocation  of  Great  Preston 
token,  304. 

Kirwee  prize  money,  distribution  of  the 
Banda  and,  290. 

„ surrender  of,  to  the  43rd  Foot, 
289. 

Kitchener’s  Kopje,  the  43rd  Foot  engaged 
at,  292. 

Klip  Kraal,  the  43rd  Foot  in  the  engage- 
ment at.  29  r. 

Knowles,  Mathew,  will  of,  token  issuer, 
35°- 

Kokedones,  the  term,  146,  148. 


L. 

Labram,  John,  will  of,  token  issuer,  342- 
343- 

Lactodorum,  Towcester,  site  of  Roman, 
312. 

Ladybrand,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  292. 
Lancaster,  Dukes  of,  overlords  of  Rushden, 
3°9- 


Latin  elements  in  certain  place-names,  21, 
25-28. 

,,  loan  words  in  Old  English,  the  pho- 
nology of,  15- 19- 

Law,  Thomas,  will  of,  token  issuer,  340. 
Lawrence,  John,  sinker  of  the  irons  or 
undergraver  of  the  mint  of  Mary  Tudor, 
184. 

Lawrence,  L.  A.,  F.S.A. — 

A find  of  late  Plantagenet  groats,  149- 
178,  380. 

Lawrence,  L.  A.,  coins  of,  73. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  383,  388. 

Lea,  H.  ('.,  medals  from  collection  of,  295 
301. 

Lega,  Latin  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  28. 

Lega-caestir=  Legionum  rivitas  “The  City 
of  the  Legions,”  20. 

Legal  tender,  changes  of  type  and,  1 1 2 
et  seq. 

„ „ not  changed  in  return  for  levy- 

ing the  tax  of  monetagium 
1 15  et  seq. 

Legion  of  Honour,  Order  of  the,  384. 
Leicester,  early  form  of  the  name,  21. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Lennox,  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
medal  of,  392. 

Leominster,  early  form  of,  19. 

Leopold,  Imperial  Austrian  Order  of,  383. 
Lewes  mint  of  Henry  I,  136. 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 
Athelstan,  109. 

Lewillen  — Llywelyn,  a penny  of,  83-86. 
Leyden,  early  form  of  the  name,  24. 
Library  Fund,  donation  to  the,  by  Captain 
R.  J.  H.  Douglas,  397. 

Limits  of  legal  tender,  different  methods 
of  marking,  113. 

Linco/eseire  (D.B.)  = Lincolnshire,  61. 
Lincolia , Civitas  (D.B)  = Lincoln,  6r. 
Lincoln  becomes  one  of  the  Five  Burghs, 
6?. 

„ coin  of  William  I.,  formerly 
attributed  to,  now  allocated  to 
Winchester,  64. 

„ early  forms  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  11,  17,  21,  27,  28,  33, 
40,  61. 

„ mint  of  Hilfred,  58,  61. 

„ „ „ Edweard  the  Elder,  pro- 

bable, 61. 

„ „ „ Hsthelstan,  61-62. 
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Lincoln  mint  from  Eadgar  to  Harold  II., 
62. 

„ „ of  Canute,  120. 

,,  „ „ William  I.,  63-65,  121. 

„ ,.  „ „ „ and  II,  history 

of  the,  61- 
66. 

>,  » ..  1,  II.,  65-66. 

„ „ ,.  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ rent  of  the  mint  at,  115. 

„ right  of  the  mint  of,  to  manu- 
facture dies,  12 1. 

„ temp.  Domesday  Book,  62. 

„ „ Edward  the  Confessor,  62. 

Lincoln,  W.  S.  and  Son,  coins  of,  73,  78, 
79,  80. 

Lincolnshire,  mints  of  William  I.  and  II., 
61-69. 

Lind,  Celtic  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  24. 

Lindisfarne,  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of, 
notes  on,  50  et  set/. 

Lindiswaras,  an  Anglian  tribe  in  Britain,  6 r. 

Linton,  find  of  coins,  temp.  Stephen  at, 
102. 

“ Lions,”  the  term,  146. 

Liverpool  Pitt  Club,  drawing  for  proposed 
medal  for  the,  389. 

Lloyd,  Col.  Thomas,  late  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
tribute  to  the  memory  of,  285. 

Llywelyn,  son  of  Cadwgan,  a penny  of, 

83- 86,  388. 

„ „ „ Cadwgan,  death  of,  85. 

,,  „ „ Cadwgan,  references  to, 

in  the  Chronicles, 

84- 85. 

„ „ ,,  Cadwgan,  takes  posses- 

sion of  castle  of  Rhyd 
y Gors,  and  probably 
issued  a coinage 
from  there,  85. 

Local  manufacture  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial dies,  120. 

Locke,  John,  and  the  coinage  of 
William  III.,  230,  241. 

Loftus,  T.,  gold  medal  awarded  to,  in 
memory  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  297. 

Londin,  Celtic  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  25. 

Londinium  Augusta,  the  seat  of  provincial 
administration  when  Pope  Tiberius  was 
reigning,  42. 

London,  City  of,  find  of  coins  temp. 
William  I.  in  the,  74>  IX4- 
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dies  not  invariably  supplied 
from,  12 1. 

dies  of  the  country  mints  pro- 
bably engraved  in,  244,  251. 
early  forms  and  derivaiion  of 
the  name,  11,  17,  20,  32,  33, 
36,  41-43,  69-70. 
had  a mint  in  the  time  of 
Carausius  and  Allectus,  70. 
Highland  Society,  the  silver 
medal  of  the,  383. 
mint  of  Ecgberht,  70. 

,,  ,,  Offa,  70. 

,,  „ Aslfred  the  Great,  70. 

,,  „ Asthelstan,  70. 

,<  „ Canute,  120,  121. 

,,  „ William  I.,  71-77,  121, 

125. 

„ ,,  ,,  II.,  78— 8 r. 

„ ,,  Henry  I.,  136. 

,,  ,,  „ III.,  391. 

„ ,,  Edward  I.,  137,  139, 140, 

141,  142, 

143,  x44, 
M5- 

,,  ,,  „ ,,  1281  — 1301, 

amount  of 
bullion 
coined  at 
the,  138. 

„ „ Henry  V.,  149,  160. 

,,  ,,  „ VI.,  150,  169. 

„ „ Edward  IV.,  150,  15 1, 

152,  153,  161-174, 

381. 

„ „ Richard  III.,  177,  178. 

number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 
Athelstan,  109. 

Philip  and  Mary’s  Irish  coins 
struck  in,  196. 

Pope  Gregory  intended  that  the 
chief  see  in  the  south  of  the 
island  should  be  in  the  city  of, 


42. 


„ sceattas  struck  in,  70. 
Londonderry  Fencibles  join  the  43rd  Foot, 
277. 

Long-service  and  good-conduct  medals, 
301. 

Lothians,  the,  early  form  of  the  name, 


Louisberg,  43rd  Foot  landed  at,  276. 

Low  Countries,  coins  of  the,  closely 
resembling  coins  of  Edward  III.,  388. 
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Lowndes,  William,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  temp.  William  III.,  222,  227, 

229.  235- 

Lucas,  Lord,  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
255- 

Lugdunum  = Lyons,  6 1 . 

Lug:/,  Celtic  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  24. 

Lundonia  (I). B.)  = London,  69. 

Lympne,  early  form  of  the  name,  34. 
Lyons,  early  form  of  the  name,  24. 


M. 

M.  L.  on  coins  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
70. 

McBurney,  J.,  medal  awarded  to,  297. 
McCrawley,  Corporal  J.,  medal  awarded 
to,  298. 

McKendrick,  Private  Roger,  medal 
awarded  to,  298. 

MacIlwaine,  J.  B.  S. — 

Notes  on  Some  Discoveries  of  Coins  in 
Ireland,  361-364,  378. 

MacIlwaine,  J.  B.  S.,  donation  of  drawings 
by,  389. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  375, 377, 

378,  381- 

McLachlan,  R.  W.,  donation  of  coin  by, 

389- 

McLeod,  Lieut,  (afterwards  a Military 
Knight  of  Windsor),  of  the 
43rd  Foot,  283. 

„ Colonel  Charles,  of  the  43rd 
Foot,  death  of,  281. 

McManus,  Miss,  of  Killeaden  House,  and 
the  find  of  coins  at  Killeaden,  362- 

363- 

Madden,  Assistant-Surgeon  John,  M.B., 
medal  awarded  to,  298. 

„ Wyndham,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
283,  285. 

mail  = bald,  Celtic  element  in  certain 
place  names,  23. 

Mailduf,  the  original  founder  of  Malmes- 
bury, 44. 

Maish,  W.  Machado,  exhibits  by,  391. 
Majorga,  the  43rd  Foot  under  Sir  John 
Moore  at,  277. 

Malapurnum,  India,  the  43rd  Foot  at, 
291. 

Malmesbury,  early  forms  and  derivation 
of  the  name,  n,  23,  28,  34,  43~44- 


Maltese  Cross,  Regimental,  for  Peninsular 
War,  298. 

Man,  Isle  of,  early  form  of  the  name,  33. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  badge  of  the,  392. 

Manesty,  Joane,  will  of,  token  issuer,  350. 

Manington,  Richard,  token  of,  327. 

Mareschal,  John,  lord  of  Whittlebury, 
33°- 

Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  castle  and 
manor  of  Rockingham  granted  to,  305. 

Marriott,  Thomas,  token  of,  323. 

Marsden,  Private  Ralph,  medal  awarded 
to,  296. 

Martinique,  the  43rd  Foot  engaged  at, 
276. 

Mary  Tudor,  coins  of,  383,  391-392. 

„ „ concerning  the  standard  of 

the  silver  coinage  of,  182, 
183. 

„ „ dates  the  sovereign  and  ryal, 

182. 

„ „ duties  of  the  officers  of  the 

mint  of,  set  forth,  180- 

181. 

„ „ find  of  coins  of,  in  County 

Antrim,  363. 

„ „ forgers  of  the  coinage  temp., 

186. 

„ „ “ Harp  moneys  made  for 

Ireland  in  the  mint  within 
the  Tower  of  London  by 
divers  commissions,”  etc., 
temp.,  200-201. 

„ „ Irish  coins  of,  the  denomina- 

tions of,  195,  197,  198. 

„ „ places  the  mint-mark  hap- 

hazard on  her  coins,  182. 
„ „ raises  the  current  values  of 

her  gold  coins,  182. 

„ „ standards  of  the  money  of, 

180,  181. 

„ „ takes  steps  towards  the 

reformation  of  the  coins, 
191-192,  193. 

.»  »»  iS53-i558-  The  Coinage  of 

Queen  ; illustrated  from 
the  Public  Records,  179- 
201,  384. 

„ „ the  debased  rose  penny  of, 

182,  188,  191,  200,  201. 

„ „ warrant  showing  the  high- 

handed methods  of,  to 
obtain  bullion  for  coinage, 
186. 
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Mary  II.,  Britannia  on  certain  puncheons 
of  Roettier  more  nearly  re- 
sembles, than  Frances  Stuart, 
264. 

„ death  of,  medal,  374- 

„ portrait  plaque  of,  374. 

,,  portraiture  of,  218,  264,  265, 

266. 

Matilda,  Empress,  adopts  the  title  Domina 
Anglia,  94. 

„ coin  of,  io2. 

„ daughter  of  Eustace,  Count  of 

Boulogne,  Stephen  marries,  90. 
„ daughter  of  Henry  I.,  reasons 
for  leaving  her  at  first  out  of 
the  question  of  succession,  88. 
„ Empress,  casts  of  two  coins  of, 
exhibited,  388. 

„ has  to  reject  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany,  92. 

Matilda’s  claims,  the  Salic  law  pro- 
hibitive to,  93. 

Maude  of  Scotland,  first  wife  of  Henry  I., 
87. 

Maximian,  M L.  on  coins  of,  70. 

Metallic  History  1802,  donation  to  the 
Society  of  the,  377. 

Medals  and  Campaigns  of  the  43 rd  Foot, 
275-3°i- 

medi,  Old-English  element  in  certain  place- 
names,  30. 

Melbourne  and  Perth  Mints,  The  Austra- 
lian gold  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  365- 
368. 

Melbourne  mint,  number  of  gold  coins 
struck  at  the,  367. 

„ „ opening  of  the,  365. 

Members  of  the  Society,  list  of,  403-420. 

Miles,  Private  J.,  medal  awarded  to,  298. 

Military  General  Service  Medal,  296-297. 

Mills,  Private  William  Henry,  medals 
awarded  to,  299. 

Minorca,  the  43rd  Regiment  sent  to, 
276. 

Mint  accounts  for  most  of  the  years  from 
r46o  to  1475,  159-160. 

„ • ,,  temp.  William  III.,  delay 

in  making  up  the,  241, 
242. 

„ charges,  distribution  of,  249. 

„ derivation  of,  15,  17,  18. 

„ inquiry,  the,  257. 

„ mark  haphazard  on  her  coins,  Mary 
Tudor  places  the,  182. 


Mint  mark  returns  to  its  normal  position 
under  Philip  and  Mary,  188. 

„ marks,  Elizabeth’s  system  to  date 
only  a few  denominations 
in  each  issue  leaving  the 
undated  coins  to  be 
arranged  in  accordance 
with  the,  194. 

„ „ in  the  find  of  late  Plantagenet 

groats,  details  of.  the,  150- 
158. 

„ name  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Henry  I.  placed  in  the  centre 
to  avoid  its  obliteration, 

134. 

„ „ on  the  currency,  period  when 

it  became  necessary  to  place 
108. 

„ of  Mary  Tudor,  salaries  of  various 
officers  of  the,  184. 

„ towns  mentioned  by  Bede,  n. 

Mint  Towns,  the  Names  of  O/d-Eng/ish  ; 
their  original  form  and  meaning  and  their 
epigraphical  corruption,  9-48,  390. 

Mint  towns,  the  names  of  Old-English, 
which  occur  in  Bede,  9-48,  390. 

“ Minter,’’ derivation  of,  t 7,  18. 

Minting,  period  when  the  art  of,  was 
introduced,  97. 

Mints  of  William  I.  and  II.,  a History  of 
the  (con/d.),  6i-8r. 

Mints  temp.  William  III.,  output  of  the, 
2 1 9 et  set/. 

Moline,  cross,  personal  mark  of  Bishop 
Bek,  139. 

Molyneux,  Thomas,  and  the  Tower  ac- 
counts temp.  William  III.,  242. 

Monckton,  H.  W.,  coins  of,  63. 

Moneia,  its  representation  in  modern 
English,  15,  17,  18. 

Monetagium,  abolished  by  Henry  I.,  116, 
127. 

,,  effects  of  the  abolition  of, 
by  Henry  I.,  ri8,  119. 

„ in  England — a compact  not 
to  change  the  legal  tender 
in  return  for  triennial 
hearth  tax,  ris  el  set/. 

„ in  vogue,  muled  and  over- 
struck coins  are  compara- 
tively plentiful  when,  125 
et  set/. 

„ introduction  of  the  tax  of, 
into  Normandy,  115. 
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Monetagium,  the  new  interpretation  of, 
compared  with  the  evi- 
dence deduced  from  vari- 
ous hoards,  1 1 7 et  seq. 

„ the  probable  date  of  the 
introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, n 8. 

„ the  tax,  1 14  et  seq. 

Monetarius,  its  modern  representation, 
18-19. 

“ Money,”  derivation  of,  15,  17,  18. 

Money  passed  by  weight  rather  than  by 
number  in  early  times,  102. 

,,  privilege  of  issuing,  extended  to 
the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots, 
107-108. 

moneyer,  an  expedient  to  better  identify 
the,  135. 

„ at  the  Exeter  mint,  William 
Cnalkhill — a labourer  at  the 
Tower  mint — figures  as  a,  253. 
„ degeneration  of  the  status  of 
the,  253. 

„ on  the  coinage,  necessity  of 
placing  the  name  of  the,  rc8. 
„ the  status  of  a,  in. 

Moneyers,  duties  of,  temp.  William  III., 
234>  250. 

,,  forgers,  clippers  and  dishonest 

versus  the  Crown,  127. 

,,  the  Corporation  of,  219,  220, 

246,  247,  253. 

„ the  Inquisition  of  the,  temp. 

Henry  I.,  13 1,  133,  135. 
Monmouthshire  Regiment,  the  43rd  Foot 
received  the  title  of  the,  276. 

Montagu,  Charles,  Bank  of  England  es- 
tablished by,  228- 
229. 

„ „ Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  230. 

Montrave,  find  of  coins  temp.  Edward  I. 
at,  142. 

Montreal,  the  43rd  Foot  in  the  expedition 
against,  276. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  and  the  43rd  Foot,  277, 
278. 

„ „ „ as  a soldier,  286. 

„ „ „ death  of,  278. 

Moplah  fanatics,  the  43rd  Foot  suppress 
some,  291. 

Mordaunt,  John,  Lord,  made  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  31 1. 

Morgan,  Lt.-Col.  H.  M.,  exhibits  by,  386. 


Morrieson,  Lt.-Col.  H.  W.,  coins  of,  63, 

69.  7i.  74, 
78,  81. 

,.  „ „ „ „ exhibits  by, 

379,  381, 
391- 

Morris,  Bugler-Major,  medal  awarded  to, 
299. 

Moriain,  Stephen  created  Count  of,  90. 

Mortimer,  Francis,  will  of,  token  issuer, 
35°-35i- 

“Mules,”  the  origin  and  cause  of,  124, 
et  seq. 

Afunicipium,  the  term,  36. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  orders  and  medals 
awarded  to,  383. 

Mutilated  coin  illegal  in  Saxon  times 
unless  “ official,”  104. 


N. 

Names  of  the  Issuers  of  seventeenth 
century  tokens  of  Northamptonshire, 
359-36o. 

Napier,  Capt.  William  (afterwards  Sir 
William),  the  historian,  of  the  43rd 
Foot,  277,  279,  280,  281,  282,283,  284, 
285,  287. 

Naval  reward  given  by  Elizabeth  for  the 
Spanish  A:mada,  275. 

Naval  Service  Medal,  General,  383. 

Neale,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Mint,  231, 
232,  235,  236,  237, 

238,  244,  245,  246, 

247,  248,  250,  251, 
258,  259,  260,  261, 
262,  264. 

„ „ and  the  output  of  the 

mints  temp . William 
III.,  219,  220,  221,  233. 

Nemnious,  alphabet  of,  51. 

Netherlands,  gold  crown  of  Philip,  191. 

Neville,  Richard,  lord  of  manor  of  East 
Perye,  303. 

New  Brunswick  to  Lower  Canada,  the 
march  of  the  43rd  Foot  from, 
288. 

„ Orleans,  the  43rd  Foot  take  part  in 
the  attack  on,  287. 

„ Zealand,  1863-66,  medals  issued 
for,  299. 

„ „ the  43rd  Foot  in  active 

service  in,  290. 
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Newark,  siege  piece  of  Charles  I.,  387. 
Newman,  Sergeant  William,  of  the  43rd 

Foot,  278. 

„ „ „ medal  award- 

ed to, 
297- 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Warden  of  the  Mint, 
230,  232,  233,  237,  246,  250,  252,  258, 
268. 

Nive,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295,  296, 
297,  298. 

„ the  43rd  Foot,  at  the  passage  of 
the,  286. 

Nivelle,  account  of  the  Battle  of  the,  283- 
284. 

„ bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  297,  298. 

„ the  43rd  Foot  at  the  Battle  of  the, 
283,  284. 

Norfolk,  a find  of  late  Plantagenet  groats 
in,  149-178,  3S0. 

Norman  period,  points  suggested  by  the 
numerous  hoards  of  the,  114  et  seq. 
Normandy,  Henry  I.  summons  the 
nobles,  etc.,  in,  to  swear 
fealty  to  Empress  Matilda 
and  to  Henry,  “ her  little 
son,”  95. 

„ introduction  of  monetagium 

into,  115. 

Northampton  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

II  >1  !>  II  III.,  378. 

,,  wills  of  various  token  issuers 

of,  340-344- 

jVorthamp/onshire  ( could .),  Seventeenth- 
Century  tokens  of,  303-360. 
Northamptonshire,  names  of  the  issuers 
of  seventeenth-century  tokens  of,  359- 
360. 

Northumbria,  coins  commemorative  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  assigned  to 
kings  of,  49  et  seq. 

„ shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on 

coins  of,  51. 

Northumbrian  dialect,  concerning  the, 
14. 

Norwich  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

it  11  11  11  U-i  379- 

>,  .,  „ Edward  IV.,  151,  153, 

175.  06- 

„ „ „ William  III,  221,  222, 

235.  236,  237,  238, 
239,  240,  242,  243, 

252,  253,  254. 


Nottingham,  find  of  coins  temp.  Stephen 
at,  102. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  122. 

Nugent,  C.,  medal  awarded  to,  298. 


O. 

Obsolete  money,  the  cost  of  recoining, 
in  the  Norman  period,  115. 

Odd  Fellows  token,  390. 

Odelin  holds  part  of  Thrapston,  311. 

Offa,  coins  of,  70,  101. 

„ „ „ which  have  a voided  line 

across  the  reverse  exactly 
bisecting  the  coin,  104. 

„ introduces  the  penny  into  Britain, 
too. 

Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society — 
Session  1911, 
371-372. 

„ „ „ of  the  Society — 

Session  1912, 
393-394- 

Ogden,  W.  Sharp,  donation  of  his  Shake- 

spearean medal  by, 
39i- 

„ „ „ exhibits  by,  384. 

„ „ „ medal  of  Shakespeare 

issued  by,  384. 

„ „ „ mezzotint  portrait  of 

William  III.,  the 
property  of,  217. 

Ogerius  holds  part  of  “ Trapestone,”  31 1. 
Ogiander,  Henry,  lieutenant  of  the  43rd 
Foot,  280,  281. 

Old-English  elements  in  certain  place- 
names,  21,  28-30. 
ora,  the  term,  53. 

Orange  badge,  glass  portrait  of  William  III., 
probably  an,  374. 

„ Free  State,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 
300,  301. 

Osborne,  Captain,  rescue  of,  by  Private 
Henry  Addison  of  the  43rd  Foot,  289. 
Otho,  the  royal  cuneator,  12*2. 

Otto,  see  Otho,  122 

Ottoman  Empire,  Order  of  the  Crescent 
of  the  Imperial,  383. 

Oundle,  find  of  coins  temp.  William  I.  at, 

68. 

„ wills  of  various  token  issuers  of, 
344-347- 
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Overstruck  coins,  importance  of,  in  deter- 
mining the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of 
the  types,  125. 

,,  „ reasons  for  supposing  . 

that,  did  not  represent 
money  brought  in  by 
the  public  to  be  re- 
coined upon  a change 
of  legal  tender,  124. 

“ Overstruck  coins,”  the  explanation  of, 
123  et  seq. 

Oxford  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136, 

„ supply  of  silver  ingots,  diverted 
from  Aberystwyth  mint  to,  205. 

Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  the  43rd  and 
52nd  united  under  the  title  of  the,  291. 


P. 

P.L.,  P.LN.,  P.LO.,  and  P.LON.,  on 
Roman  coins,  70. 

Paardeberg,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal,  300, 
3ox- 

„ Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
292. 

Pack,  Private  George,  medal  awarded  to, 
299- 

Packer,  Martin,  token  of,  324. 

Pakenham,  Lady,  new  colours  presented 
to  the  43rd  Foot  by,  288, 
294. 

„ Sir  Hercules,  K.C.B.,  and  the 
43rd  Foot,  288,  294. 

“ Pall  ” formation  type  of  the  Canterbury 
mint  of  vElfred,  58. 

Palmer,  Edmond,  token  of,  312. 

Parker,  Martin,  token  of,  324. 

Parliament  temp.  William  III.,  the  re- 
coinage discussed  in,  223  et  seq. 

Parsons,  H.  A.,  coins  of,  63,  75,  78,  79. 

Particles  in  combination  in  Old-English 
mint  towns,  30-33. 

Pashler,  John,  will  of,  token  issuer,  347. 

Patrickson,  Colonel  of  the  43rd  Foot,  280, 
293- 

Paulerspury,  will  of  Thomas  Ratcliff, 
token  issuer  of,  347. 

Peada,  Weedon  possibly  derived  from, 
through  Wedaand  Weadaton  ( = Weda’s 
town),  322. 

Peake,  Samuel,  will  of,  token  issuer,  352- 
353- 


Peake,  Samvell,  token  of,  305. 

Peckham,  Sir  Edmund,  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint,  183,  184,  185,  191,  193,  198. 
Pembroke  mint  of  Henry  I.,  1 36. 
Peninsular  Gold  Cross,  the,  383. 

„ medal  of  seven  bars  to  Sir  John 
Paul  Hopkins,  384. 

„ War  medals,  295,  296,  297,  29S. 
„ War,  medals  in  gold  issued  for 
the,  275. 

Penny,  introduction  of  the,  too  et  seq. 

„ mechanical  device  against  severing 
the,  132  et  seq. 

„ of  Mary  Tudor,  181-182. 

„ of  Philip  and  Mary,  iSS,  193,  194. 
„ reduced  diameter  of  the,  encouraged 

debasement,  1 30-131. 

„ the  diameter  of  the,  varied  with  its 
weight,  128-129. 

„ the  purpose  of  the  thin,  103. 

„ the  uncertainty  of  the  prototype 
for  the  first,  100-101. 

„ weight  of  the,  107. 

“ Penny-weight,”  origin  of,  107. 

Perth  mint,  number  of  gold  coins  struck 
at  the,  368. 

„ „ opening  of  the,  365. 

„ Mints , The  Australian  Gold  Coins 
struck  at  the  Sydney , Melbourne , 
and. , 365-368. 

Peterborough,  early  forms  and  derivation 
of  the  name,  n,  34,  44. 

„ (Stamford)  mint  of  Henry 

L,  136. 

„ wills  of  various  token  issuers 

of,  347-352- 

Philip  and  Mary,  coins  of,  383. 

„ „ „ double-face  type  of,  de- 

vised by  Sir  John 
Godsalve  and  Thomas 
Egerton,  189. 

„ „ ,,  find  of  harp  groats  of, 

at  Dungarvan,  200. 

„ „ „ forgery  of,  381. 

„ of  Spain,  implements  of  coining 

brought  to  the  'Power 
by,  191. 

„ „ „ marriage  of  Mary  Tudor 

to,  and  consequent 
change  in  the  coinage, 
187  et  seq. 

„ possibly  converted  some  of  his 
imported  bullion  into  currency 
for  his  foreign  dominions,  191. 
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Pilgrim  tokens,  concerning,  146. 

Pitt,  tokens  with  head  of,  390. 

Place-names,  33-48. 

„ „ case  endings  preserved  in 

Old-English,  19-21. 

„ „ in  Bede,  words  entering  into 

combination  in  the,  21- 
3°- 

Plantagenel  groats,  a find  of  late,  149-178, 
380. 

„ „ date  of  the  burial  of 

the  hoard  of  late, 
T54- 

„ „ details  of  the  mint- 

marks  in  the  find  of 
late,  150-158. 

Plantagenets,  the  ecclesiastical  mint  of 
Durham  of  the,  391. 

Play-bills,  interesting,  relating  to  the  43rd 
Foot,  282. 

Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
coins  of,  58. 

Pluckwell,  Private  G.  T.,  medal  awarded 
to,  301. 

Pollards,  the  term,  145-147,  14S. 

Pomeraye,  Andrew,  “fabricator  of  false 
monies,”  temp.  Mary  Tudor,  186. 

Ponder,  John,  tokens  of,  308. 

Ponders,  the,  of  Rothwell,  Puritans,  353- 
354- 

Pope,  his  estimate  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
232. 

Portugal,  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
of,  383- 

Potterspury,  Northants,  303. 

„ castle  at,  303. 

„ derivation  of,  303. 

„ entries  from  the  parish 

register  of,  304. 

„ history  of,  303. 

„ temp.  Domesday,  303. 

„ „ Edward  the  Confessor, 

303- 

„ „ Henry  II.,  303. 

„ „ Edward  IV.,  303. 

„ tokens  of,  303. 

Prerogative  Priests  Passing  Bell,  or  Amen 
to  the  Rigid  Clergy,  extract  from  the, 
3*7-3lS. 

Preston  (Great),  token  formerly  attributed 
to  Northamptonshire,  now  allocated  to 
Yorkshire,  304. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Numismatic 
Society,  Session  1911,  369-399- 


Profile  device,  the  probable  significance  of 
the,  1 1 2 el  seq. 

„ type  always  accompanied  any 

restriction  of  tender,  126. 
„ „ the  periodical  introduction 

of  the,  and  the  reason  for 
same,  113. 

Prototypes  of  the  figure  of  Britannia  on 
Stuart  coins,  265 

Prussia,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of,  383. 

Puncheons  by  Roettier  for  coins  of 
William  III.,  260,  264,  265,  270. 

Punches,  were  the  dies  or  only  the,  supplied 
by  the  King’s  cuneator?  122. 

Punjab  frontier,  bar  for  Indian  Frontier 
medal,  300. 

Puritanism  in  Rothwell,  extracts  from 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  (temp. 
Charles  I.)  relating  to,  353-354. 

Pyrenees,  The,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal, 
295.  296,  297,  298. 

“ Pyrie,”  Earl  Tosti,  proprietor  of,  303. 


Q- 

Qvatvor  Maria  Vindico  farthings  of 
Charles  II.,  265. 

Quebec,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the  Battle  of, 
276. 


R. 

Raglan,  Lord,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  294. 
Rand,  Samuel,  Quartermaster  of  the 

43rd  Foot  and  a 

Knight  of  Windsor, 
283. 

„ „ Sergeant,  medalawarded 

to,  296. 

Rands,  Connoway,  will  of  the  son  of  the 

token  issuer  of 

Brackley,  332-333- 
„ „ will  of  token  issuer 

332. 

Ransom,  William,  coins  of,  81. 

“ Rat  halfpenny”  of  George  II.,  212. 
Ratcliff,  Thomas,  will  of,  token  issuer 
347- 

“ Ratesborough  ”=Richborough,  45-46. 
Reading  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 
Re-coinage,  the  Great,  2 18  el  seq.,  229. 
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Re-coinage,  the  Great,  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment temp.  William  III.,  223  et  set]. 

Recoining  money,  cost  of,  letup.  Henry  I., 
133- 

„ the  silver  temp.  William  III., 
amount  required  to  cover 
deficiency  caused  by  the, 
225. 

Records  relating  to  the  coinage  of  Queen 
Mary  Tudor,  179-201,  356. 

Redinha,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the  Combat  of, 
280. 

“ Remedy  ” for  the  officers  of  the  mint,  the 
term,  181,  193. 

„ of  the  Irish  coins  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  198. 

Renne,  Foret  River,  43rd  Foot  engaged  at, 
276. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  394- 
399- 

Resby,  William,  token  of,  325. 

» » will  of,  357-358. 

Research  Fund,  donations  to  the,  396,  397. 

“Restoration”  cross  of  Henry  VI.,  155, 
158- 

Reverse  die  was  always  chosen  as  the  first 
die  to  be  supplied  on  a change  of  type, 
and  reason  for  same,  124-125. 

Revolution,  Jubilee  of  the  medal  struck  in 
1788,  374. 

Reynolds,  H.  M.,  coins  of,  63,  73. 

Rhuddlan,  mint  of  William  I.,  the  dies 
of  the,  1 22. 

Rhyd  y Gors  mint  of  Llywelyn,  84. 

R1C,  doubtful  whether  coins  of  Cnut  and 
Edward  inscribed,  were  minted  at  Rich- 
borough,  46. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Clare,  lord  of  Rothwell 
Manor,  30ft. 

„ second  son  of  William  I.,  death 
of,  87. 

„ III.,  coins  of,  151,  153,  177, 
178. 

„ „ find  of  groats  of,  in  Norfolk 

149  et  set/. 

Richborough,  early  forms  of  the  name,  1 1 , 
34,  45-46. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  and  the  motto  Decus 
et  Tutamen,  234. 

Right  of  coinage,  concerning  the,  107  et 
set/. 

Risdene  = Rushden,  309. 

Robert,  Duke,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  death 
of,  87. 


Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  94,  95. 

„ „ „ „ rivalry  between 

Stephen  and, '9  j. 
„ „ „ ,,  the  status  of,  89. 

„ fitz-Roy,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
short  account  of,  89. 

Rochester,  early  forms  and  derivation  of 
the  name,  it,  25,  29-30, 
34,  38-39- 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 

Athelstan,  109. 

Rockingham,  entries  from  parish  registers 
of,  306. 

„ history  of,  305. 

„ temp.  Domesday,  305. 

„ „ Edward  the  Confessor, 


305- 

„ „ Edward  II.,  305. 

„ token  of,  305. 

,,  will  of  Santuel  Peake  of, 
352-353- 

Roell  = Rothwell,  307,  308. 

Roettier,  coronation  medal  of  William  and 
Mary  by  the  brothers,  374. 

,,  family,  the  movements  of  the,  2 1 1 . 

„ „ the  origin  of  the,  2 1 5. 

„ James,  engraver,  208,  209,  210, 

2 1 1,  214,  215,  216, 
217.  223,  234,  244, 
245,  246,  248,  249, 
250,  251,  252,  253, 
255.  256,  257,  258, 
259,  260,  261,  262, 
263,  264,  265,  266, 
267,  268,  269,  270, 
27 C 272,  273. 

„ „ dies  found  in  the  house 

of,  defaced,  258. 

„ „ disgraced,  259. 

„ „ petitions  from,  on  his 

grievances,  259-260, 
272-273. 

„ „ rivalry  between  Henry 

Harris  and,  272-273. 

„ „ salary  of,  245-246,  248, 

249. 

,,  John,  engraver,  210,  211,  214, 

2*5.  248,  254-255,  257,  260, 
265. 

„ Joseph,  engraver,  211. 

„ ,,  Graveur-Gen6ral  of  the 

French  mint,  210. 

„ Norbert,  engraver,  208,  209, 

210,  211,  212,  213,  260. 
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Roettier,  Norbert,  and  the  supposed 
satyr’s  head  on 
coin  of  William 
III.,  2 1 1 — 2 1 2, 
213. 

„ „ and  James,  concern- 

ing an  advertise- 
ment of  certain 
medals  by,  209- 
210. 

„ „ concerning  the  date 

of  his  departure  to 
France,  209,  2ro. 
,,  „ concerning  the  fam- 

ily of,  209. 

„ „ succeeds  Joseph 

Roettier  as  Gra- 
veur-General  of 
the  French  mint, 
210. 

,,  Philip,  engraver,  211,  260. 

Roettiers,  disclosures  by  Matthew  Smith 
concerning  disloyalty  by  the, 
210. 

„ distrust  of  the,  255,  256. 

Roger,  Earl  of  Clare,  lord  of  Rothwell 
Manor,  306. 

Roman  coins  with  figure  of  Britannia, 
263. 

„ colonies  founded  with  three 
different  objects,  36. 

„ copper  money  and  Anglo-Saxon 
silver  sceatta  imitated  there- 
from, 98. 

,,  rule,  the  coinage  of  Britain  under, 
97-98. 

Romano-British  names,  accentuation  of, 
15  et  seq. 

Romney  mint  of  William  I.,  381. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose,  and  the  plot  to  kill 
William  III.,  214. 

Rosarii,  the  term,  146,  148. 

Rose  penny  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  debased, 
182,  188,  191,  200,  201. 

“ Roses,”  the  term,  146. 

Roth,  Bernard,  coins  of,  63,  72,  73,  74. 

,,  ,,  exhibits  by,  377-378,  385. 

Rothwell,  entries  from  parish  register  of, 
3°7>  308,  309. 

„ extracts  from  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  (temp.  Charles  I.) 
relating  to  Puritanism  in, 
353-354- 


Rothwell  or  Rowell,  history  of,  306,  307. 
„ temp.  Domesday,  306. 

„ tokens  of,  307,  308. 

Round  farthing,  origin  of  the,  107. 

„ halfpennies  and  farthings  issued  by 
Edward  I.,  roi. 

„ halfpenny  and  farthing  cut  from  it, 
reason  for  the  failure 
of  the,  106-107. 

„ „ introduced  by  Alfred, 

105. 

“ Round  ” halfpenny,  the  purpose  of  the, 
105. 

Rcnvell  = Rothwell,  308. 

Royal  and  civic  mints,  distinction  between, 
and  its  effect  in  feudal  times,  1 1 1 
et  seq. 

„ United  Service  Museum,  colours  of 
the  43rd  Foot  at  the,  293. 

Rusden  = Rushden,  309. 

Rushden,  entry  from  parish  register  of, 
,3°9- 

„ history  of,  309. 

„ temp.  Domesday,  309. 

„ token  of,  309. 

Rut,  Celtic  element  in  certain  place-names, 
25- 

RVDEO,  mint  of  Llywelyn,  83-S6. 
Rutubium,  port  of,  near  Sandwich,  in 
Roman  times  was  the  chief  port  of 
embarkation  for  the  Continent,  45. 

Ryal  of  Mary  Tudor,  180,  182. 

„ „ Philip  and  Mary  ordered  but 

probably  not  struck.  187. 


S. 

Sabugal,  Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
280. 

Saexwulf,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  44- 
Sahagun,  Combat  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
278. 

St.  Albans,  angel  of  Edward  IV.  found 
at  Park  Street,  155. 

,,  „ mint  of  Tasciovan,  4 et  seq. 

St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  43-44. 
St.  Alexander  Newski  of  Russia,  Order 
of,  383- 

St.  Augustine  probably  embarked  for 
F.ngland  from  Boulogne,  32. 

St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  notes 
on,  50  et  seq. 
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St.  Cuthbert,  coins  commemorative  of, 
assigned  to  Kings  of 
Northumbria,  49  et  seq. 

„ „ shrine  of,  on  coins  of 

Northumbria,  sr. 

“Saint  Cuthbert’s  Pennies,”  49"53« 

St.  David’s  mint  of  William  I.,  121. 

,,  ,,  „ ,,  ,,  ,,  the  dies  of 

the,  122. 

St.  Edmund’s  mint  of  Edward  I.,  137, 
139.  Mo.  Mi.  M2,  144,  M5- 

St.  Edmundsbury  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

i.  ..  .»  ..  ».  HI.,  39*. 

St.  Gallen,  “ Bede’s  Death  Song  ” preserved 
at,  12. 

St.  Henry  of  Saxony,  The  Order  of,  383. 

St.  Lucia,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  276. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Monmouth,  colours  of 
the  43rd  Foot  in,  293. 

St.  Mary  Hill  Church,  find  of  coins  temp. 
William  I.  at,  68,  73,  114. 

St.  Mary’s  of  Grey  Abbey,  County  Down, 
drawings  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery 
of,  389. 

St.  Medard  family  hold  Wansford,  32 r. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Old,  said  to  have 
been  built  of  Weldon  stone,  325. 

“St.  Peter,”  “the  Church  of,”  coins  of 
Stephen  with  contracted  legend  issued 
by,  at  York,  386. 

St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  formerly  the  mint  at 
Bristol,  241. 

St.  Sebastian,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal, 
297,  298. 

„ ,,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the  storm- 

ing of,  283. 

Salamanca,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  297,  298. 

„ Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
281-282. 

Salic  law,  prohibitive  to  Matilda’s  claims, 
93- 


Salisbury  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Saltus,  John  Sanford,  donation  to  the 

Research 
Fund,  by,  396. 
„ „ „ exhibits  by,  386. 

„ „ „ gold  medal,  the 

awarded  to 


Miss  Helen 
Farquhar,394- 
„ medal  presenta- 
tion of  the,  to  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton,  376- 


Sandwich  mint  of  William  I.,  381. 

»>  ..  >1  ..  II*.  /8- 

» » ..  Henry  I.,  136. 

Satyr’s  head,  coin  of  William  III.  with 
supposed,  2 1 1-2 1 2,  213. 

Saul,  Thomas,  token  of,  303. 

“Saule,"  “ Harculas,”  “of  Potterspurry,” 
3°4- 

Saxon  custom  of  an  almost  indefinite 
legal  tender,  114. 

„ period,  the  coinage  of  Britain  in 
the,  98  et  seq. 

Scarfe,  Private  J.,  medals  awarded  to, 
301- 

Sceatta,  Anglo-Saxon,  combining  myth- 
ology with  Christian  symbolism, 
99. 

„ origin  of  the,  99. 

„ penny  probably  evolved  from  the 

Anglo-Saxon,  101. 

„ the  term,  98. 

„ weight  of  the,  100. 

Sceattas  imitated  from  Roman  coins,  98. 

Schalcken,  Godfried,  the  painter,  218. 

Scheveningen,  Departure  from,  medal  on 
the,  382. 

Scotland,  imitations  of  Edwardian  coins 
found  in  hoards  in,  147. 

Seaxburh,  Queen  of  Coenwealh,  reigns  for 
one  year,  93. 

Seer,  William,  tokens  of,  328. 

Selaeseu,  the  derivation  of,  t3. 

Seltman,  E.  J.,  coins  of,  71. 

Sentleger,  Sir  Anthony,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  temp.  Mary  Tudor,  196. 

Seventeenth-Century  Tokens  of  Northamp- 
tonshire (contd.),  303-360. 

Sever  their  own  halfpennies  and  farthings, 
public  not  allowed  to,  133. 

Severing  the  penny,  mechanical  device 
against,  132  et  seq. 

Shaftesbury  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 

Athelstan,  rop. 

Shakespeare,  medal  of,  issued  by  W. 
Sharp  Ogden,  384. 

Sheill,  James,  R.N.,  earthenware  vessel 
— old  tortoise-shell  ware — the  property 
of,  containing  a hoard  of  gun-money 
of  James  II.,  361. 

Shilling  of  Philip  and  Mary,  187,  188. 

Shillington,  find  of  coins  temp  William 
I.  and  II.  and  Henry  I.  at,  78,  81, 
1 14. 
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Shillington  hoard,  monetagium  and  the, 
118,  1 19. 

Shinn,  Thomas,  will  of,  father  of  the 
token  issuer,  351. 

Shirley-Fox,  J.  S.,  and  H.  B.  Earle 
Fox : — 

Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ( eontd .),  137— 
148,  399. 

Shirley-Fox,  J.  S.,  exhibits  by,  377,  385, 
399- 

Shrewsbury,  Busheli’s  probable  departure 
from,  205. 

Sierra  Leone  Co.,  coins  of  the,  393. 

Sillery,  Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
276. 

Simon,  Thomas,  2 5r. 

„ „ and  the  Petition  Crown, 

214. 

Sixpence  of  Philip  and  Mary,  187,  188, 
193.  *94- 

Skipwith,  Col.  H.,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  28S. 
Slaney,  Abel,  one  of  the  patentees  for 
William  III.’s  copper  coinage,  26 r, 
262. 

Slye,  George,  will  of,  token  issuer,  351- 
35*- 

Smith,  Capt.  F.,  Victoria  Cross  awarded 
to,.  2 90. 

„ Dr.  Aquilla,  and  the  Irish  coins 
of  Mary  Tudor,  195. 

„ , duties  of  the,  250. 

,,  Henry,  tokens  of,  329. 

.,  John,  the  engraver,  217. 

,,  „ workman  at  Tower  mint, 

figures  as  moneyerat  York, 
254- 

„ Matthew,  disclosures  by,  of  dis- 
loyalty by  the  Roettiers,  210, 
255,  257,  258. 

“ Snicking  ” of  the  penny  of  Henry  I.  on 
the,  132  et  set/. 

Somers,  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  proposal 
to  the  Council  to  reform  the  coinage, 
224. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  medal  of  the,  392. 
Sorel,  Major  William,  of  the  43rd  Foot, 
277. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  donation 
of  books  by,  387. 

South  Africa,  1901,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 
300,  30  r. 

„ „ 1902,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal, 

300,  301. 

VOL.  VIII. 


South  Africa,  Boer  War,  1899-1902,  medals 
for  the,  300-301. 

„ Australia,  ingot  money  of,  3S0. 

Southwark  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Sovereign  of  Mary  Tudor,  180,  182. 

„ „ Philip  and  Mary,  ordered  but 

probably  not  struck,  187. 

Spanish  Armada,  naval  reward  given  by 
Elizabeth  for  the,  275. 

„ chests  of  silver  for  the  Tower 
mint  temp.  Philip  and  Mary, 
189-190. 

„ coins  which  were  legal  tender  in 
England  temp.  Mary  Tudor, 
iSs- 

Sparrow,  Joseph,  token  issuer,  338,  339. 

Spence,  Thomas,  tokens  by,  390. 

Spink  and  Son,  coins  of,  72,  270. 

„ „ „ donation  of  book  by, 


SIS- 

„ S.  M.,  exhibits  by,  '374,  383.  39J~ 
392. 

„ „ scrap  book  by  Matthew 

Young,  containing  an 
advertisement  of  certain 
medals  by  Norbert  and 
Janies  Roettier,  209- 
210. 

Sponne,  William,  Archdeacon  of  Norfolk 
and  Rector  of  Towcester,  of  Sponne’s 
Charity,  315,  316. 

Stafford,  coin  of  /Ethelstan  hitherto 
ascribed  to,  now  allocated  to  Stamford, 


66. 


Stamford  Baron,  early  name  for,  310. 

„ „ entries  from  the  parish 

registers  of,  310. 

„ „ history  of,  309-310. 

„ „ lease  of  the  premises  of 

Miles  Hodgson,  token 
issuer  of,  354-355- 
„ „ mint  granted  by  Eadgar 

to,  310. 

„ „ temp.  Edward  the  Elder, 

3 to. 

„ „ tokens  of,  310. 

„ battle  of,  66. 

„ coin  of  /Ethelstan,  hitherto 

ascribed  to  Stafford,  now 
allocated  to,  66. 

„ derivation  of,  66. 

„ mint  of  /Elfred,  66. 

„ „ „ Eadweard,  66. 

„ „ „ .Ethelstan,  66. 
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Stamford  mint  of  William  I.  and  II., 
history  of,  66-69. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

„ one  of  the  five  Burghs,  66. 

,,  referred  to  in  the  grant  to 
monastery  of  Medehamstede, 
66. 

„ stone-ford  at,  replaced  by  a 
bridge,  67. 

,,  temp.  Domesday  Book,  66-67. 

„ „ Edward  the  Confessor, 

67- 

“ Stamping,”  “ falsely,”  probable  meaning 
of,  123. 

Standard  of  Mary  Tudor’s  silver  coinage, 
concerning  the,  182-183. 

,,  „ the  silver  coinage  of  Edward 

VI.,  183. 

„ silver,  the  assay  of,  128. 

Standards  of  the  money  of  Mary  Tudor, 
180-181. 

Stanford  (D.B.)  = Stamford,  66. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  the  mint 
temp.  Mary  Tudor,  180,  183,  184,  191, 
193,  194,  198. 

Stedi,  declension  of  Old-English  word,  29. 
,,  =“  stead,”  Old-English  element  in 

certain  place-names,  29. 

Stephen,  a Numismatic  History  of  the 
Reign  of,  87-136,  386-387. 

„ a retrospect  of  the  coinage 
prior  to  the  accession  of,  97 
et  seq. 

„ and  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
rivalry  between,  94. 

„ coins  of,  135,  385,  386-387. 

„ cut  halfpenny  of,  found  at 

Ashby  Wolds,  102. 

„ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Dartford, 

385- 

„ „ „ „ „ at  Linton, 

102. 

„ „ „ „ „ at  Notting- 

ham, 102. 

,,  Henry  I.,  indicates  an  intention 

of  nominating  his  nephew,  to 
the  succession,  89,  90,  91. 

„ marries  Matilda,  daughter  of 

Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
90-91. 

„ overstruck  coins  of,  rarely 

found,  125. 

Stockholm,  Royal  collection,  coins  in  the, 
65.  69»  7L  76,  78,  80. 


Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucestershire.  Token 
of  Francis  Dix,  formerly  attributed  to 
Stowe,  in  Northamptonshire,  now 
allocated  to,  31 1. 

Strachan,  Admiral  Sir  R.,  and  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  278. 

Straits  Settlements,  coins  of  the,  3S9. 

“Streonaes  halch,”  the  derivation  of,  13. 

Stuart  Monarchs  on  their  Coinsand  Medals, 
Portraiture  of  our,  Part  IV,  William 
III.,  207-273,  376. 

Styca,  origin  of  the,  99-100. 

„ the  use  of  the  word,  in  the 
Rushworth  Gospels,  too. 

Succession  to  the  English  Crown  in 
Norman  times  was  invariably  to  the 
second  son,  the  reason  why  the,  91. 

Sudbury  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Sullivan,  Private  J.,  medal  awarded  to, 
301. 

“Sun  and  Moon  Inn,”  Wellingborough, 
329,  33°- 

Sutch,  Henry,  chief  moneyer  of  the 
Aberystwyth  mint,  204. 

Sydney  currency  note,  380. 

„ Melbourne  and  Perth  mints,  the 
Australian  gold  coins  struck  at 
the,  365-368. 

„ mint  medal  of  1855,  380. 

„ „ number  of  gold  coins  struck 

at  the,  366,  367. 

„ „ opening  of  the,  365. 

Symonds,  Henry,  F.S.A. : — 

A glance  inside  the  mint  of  Aberystwyth 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  203-206, 
380. 

The  coinage  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor, 
1553-1558:  illustrated  from  the 
Public  Records,  1 79-201,  384. 

Symonds,  H.,  exhibits  by,  383. 

Syncope  in  Latin  loan-words  in  Old- 
English,  18-19. 

Synge,  Colonel,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  290. 


T. 

“Tabard”  Inn  of  Towcester,  315,  316. 
TafiTs,  H.  W.,  exhibits  by,  380,  388. 
Talavera,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  296, 
297. 

„ Field  Officers’  gold  medal  for, 

383- 

„ the  43rd  Foot  march  for,  279. 
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“Talbot  Inn,”  the,  of  Towcester,  315- 
316. 

Tam  worth,  find  of  coins  temp.  William  I. 

and  II.  at,  65,  69,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  126. 

„ hoard,  monetagium  and  the, 

1 18. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

TASC  on  Early-British  coins,  5 et  set/. 

Tasciovan,  coins  of,  4 et  see/. 

TASCIOVANVS,  variations  of  the  name, 
on  coins  of  Cunobeline,  4. 

Taunton  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Te  Ranga,  the  43rd  Foot  in  the  engage- 
ment at,  290. 

Tenuantius,  the  father  of  Cunobeline,  4. 

0 = TH,  interchangeable  with  D,  3 el  seq. 

Theatricals,  private,  in  the  Peninsula,  282. 

Themantius,  the  father  of  Cunobeline,  4. 

Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  90,  92. 

Theoderic,  the  goldsmith,  royal  cuneator, 
122. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  37, 
38. 

Thetford  mint  of  William  II.,  62. 

„ „ „ Henry  1 , 136. 

Thin  penny  a protection  against  debase- 
ment, 127  et  seq. 

Thingdon,  see  Finedon,  31 1 and  Vol.  VI, 
348,  349- 

,,  >>  >>  335— 33^- 

Thrapston,  entries  from  parish  register  of, 
3IX>  3i2- 

„ history  of,  31 1. 

„ temp.  Domesday,  311. 

„ „ Henry  II.,  31 1. 

„ tokens  of,  311,  3t2. 

Thropston  = Thrapston,  31 1. 

thry/ttsa,  the  term,  99. 

Tiberius,  denarius  of,  the  prototype  of 
Cunobeline’s  coin,  97. 

Tinchebrai,  battle  of,  87. 

Tirah,  bar  for  Indian  Frontier  medal,  300. 

Titles  of  Philip  and  Mary  on  their  coins, 
concerning  the,  188-189. 

Tobin,  Private  Thomas,  medal  awarded  to, 
299. 

Tofeceaster  (Saxon)  = Towcester,  312. 

Token  Coinage  of  the  Eighteenth  Century , 
the  Provincial , Part  II  and  III,  by 
S.  H.  Hamer  and  R.  Dalton,  373, 
39x- 

Tokens,  Catalogue  of  Australian  copper, 
donation  of,  to  the  Society,  377. 


Tokens,  names  of  the  issuers  of  seven- 
teenth-century, of  Northampton- 
shire, 359-360. 

„ of  Thomas  Spence,  390. 
Toncester  = T owcester,  314. 

Tools,  inventory  of,  removed  from  the 
Aberystwyth  mint,  205-206. 

,,  list  of  graver’s,  in  mint  at  Dublin 
Castle  temp.  Mary  Tudor,  196- 
197. 

Torres  Vedras,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  279. 
Tortoise-shell  ware,  pot  of,  in  which  a 
hoard  of  James  II.  was  found,  361-362. 
Tosseter  = Towcester,  312,  319. 

Tossister  = Towcester,  315. 

Tosti,  Earl,  303. 

Touch  pieces  of  Mary  Tudor,  some,  made 
from  private  bullion  supplied  by  her, 
185-186. 

Toulouse,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  297,  298. 

„ the  43rd  Foot  at  the  Battle  of, 
286. 

Tovecester = Towcester,  322. 

Towcester,  early  industries  of,  313. 

,,  entries  from  parish  registers 

3l3<  3*4,  3'5,  3i6>  318, 
3X9>  320.  321. 

,.  history  of,  3 f2,  313,  3T5. 

.,  temp.  Edward  the  Elder,  312. 

„ „ Henry  VI.,  315. 

„ tokens  of,  313,  314,  315,  316, 
3rS.  319,  320. 

„ wills  of  various  token  issuers, 

of,  355-357- 
Toivcise  = Towcester,  323. 

Tower,  the  dies  of  James  Roettier  to  be 
procured  from,  for  James  II.,  255. 

Towns  in  Anglian  Britain,  problems 
presented  by  the  names  of,  to-n. 
Towseter  = T owcester,  313. 

Transvaal,  bar  to  Boer  War  medal,  301. 
Trapestone  - Thrapston,  3 1 1 . 

Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Report  of  the, 
and  Balance  Sheet,  399-401. 

Treasury,  impatience  of  the,  over  the 
delay  in  the  recoining  temp. 
William  III.,  238-239. 

„ Papers  and  Minute  Books  temp. 
William  II I.,  interest  attached 
to  the,  243. 

Trezzo,  medal  by,  189,  385. 

Triennial  change  of  dies,  the  probable,  1 1 2. 
Triens,  the  Saxon,  issue  of,  98. 
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Trikaleur  Temple,  Private  L.  Barrett 
awarded  the  distinguished  conduct 
medal  for  blowing  up  part  of  the, 
291, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  coins  in,  65, 
78,  79,  80. 

Tudors,  dated  coins  introduced  by  the, 
xl3- 

Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  37 5— 
376. 

Turner,  Private  A.,  medals  awarded  to, 
301. 

Twigden,  John,  will  of,  token  issuer,  343- 
344- 

Twynham  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Type,  change  of,  and  the  legal  tender,  112 
et  seq. 

„ „ „ came  sometimes  unex- 

pectedly, 126. 

Types,  concerning  the  number  of,  included 
in  hoards  of  the  Norman  period, 
113-114. 

„ of  coins,  concerning  the  changing 
of  the,  1 1 2,  123. 

Tyrel,  Walter,  Henry  I.  remits  part  of  the 
forest  dues  to  the  widow  of,  88. 


U. 

Uenta  = “ market,”  Celtic  element  in 
certain  place-names,  25. 

uertt  = a grove  of  alders,  Celtic  element 
in  certain  place-names,  23. 

Uilta-burg  = Uiltorum  oppidum , “the 
Town  of  the  Wiltas,”  20. 

Ulster,  eighteenth-century  tokens  of,  377. 

“ Umlaut,”  the  term,  1 7. 

Undated  shillings  and  sixpences  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  concerning  the,  189. 

United  States  cent  of  1858,  twelve  varieties 
in  nickel  of  patterns  for  the,  388. 

urbs , Latin  element  in  certain  place-names, 
28. 

V. 

Valesco,  Christopher,  “ fabricator  of  false 
monies”  temp.  Mary  Tudor,  186. 

Valeur  et  Discipline,  medal  for,  384. 

van  Abeele,  P.,  382. 

Vandervaart,  John,  the  painter,  217. 

Yarin,  Jean,  medallion  of  Charles  I.  by, 
385- 


Yeliocasses,  a Gaulish  tribe,  coins  of  the, 
378. 

VER,  VIR  or  possibly,  on  ancient  British 
coins,  1,  2,  5,  6,  7. 

Verulamium  mint  of  Tasciovan,  4 et  seq. 
Vesey,  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel),  of 
the  43rd  Foot,  291,  294. 

Vet  River,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  292. 

Victoria,  coins  of  Queen,  377,  3S2,  383, 
393- 

„ Cross  awarded  to  Capt.  F.  Smith 
of  the  43rd  Foot,  290. 

„ „ awarded  to  Sergeant  John 

Park,  384. 

„ pattern  of  Queen,  377,  383. 
Victrix,  Sixth  Legion  named,  quartered  at 
Eburacum,  36. 

Vimiera,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  297,  298. 

„ Battle  of,  and  the  43rd  Foot, 
277. 

Vincentius  probably  not  the  engraver  of 
Mary  Tudor’s  dies,  184. 

VIR,  or  possibly  VER,  on  ancient  British 
coins,  r,  2,  s,  6,  7. 

Virginia  Siding,  the  43rd  Foot  at,  292. 
Vittoria,  bar  on  Peninsular  medal,  295, 
296,  297,  298. 

„ Battle  of,  the  43rd  Foot  at  the, 
282. 

Vocalic  infection  in  words,  the  phenomena 
of,  17-19- 

“Vocalic  infection,”  the  term,  17. 

Vortimer  buried  at  Lincoln,  40. 


W. 

Walcheren,  the  43rd  Foot  take  part  in  the 
expedition  to,  278. 

Wales,  Charles  I.,  probably  the  first  to 
utilize  the  output  of  the  silver  mines  of, 
by  means  of  a local  mint,  203. 

Walford,  Private  A.  B.,  medal  awarded  to, 
300. 

Wallingford  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Wallington,  Edward,  token  of,  of  Wootton, 
331. 

Walters,  F.  A.,  coins  of,  63,  73,  76,  81. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  382,  391. 

Wansford,  entries  from  parish  registers  of, 

322. 

„ history  of,  321. 

,,  token  of,  322. 
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Waple,  George,  token  of,  320. 

Ware,  Daniel,  coiner,  256,  257. 

Wareham,  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  temp. 
Athelstan,  109. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  lord  of  manor  of  East 
Perye,  303. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 
Waterford  mint  of  Edward  IV.,  151,  153, 
178. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  medals  granted  for 
the,  275. 

„ Bridge,  find  of  coins  temp. 
Burgred,  /Ethelred,  and 
Alfred  at,  102. 

Webb,  Thomas,  token  issuer,  339. 

Weda  = Peada,  322. 

Wedlingberie  = Wellingborough,  327. 
Wedlingburgh  = Wellingborough,  327. 
Weede/i  = Weedon,  323,  324. 

Weedon,  chief  seat  of  Wulphere,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  322. 

„ entries  from  parish  registers  of, 

323>  324.  325- 
„ history  of,  322,  323. 

,,  Leland’s  description  of,  323. 

„ on  the  possible  derivation  of,  322. 

„ temp.  Ethelred,  322. 

„ tokens  of,  323,  324. 

Weightman,  Fleet-Surgeon  A.  E.,  coins  of, 
266,  267. 

Welden  = Weldon,  325. 

Weldon,  entries  from  parish  registers  of, 

325. -526. 

,,  freestone  quarries  at,  credited 

with  supplying  stone  for  old 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  325. 

„ history  of,  325. 

„ token  of,  325. 

„ will  of  William  Resby,  token 

issuer  of,  357-358. 

Welford,  entries  from  parish  registers  of, 

326,  327- 

„ history  of,  326. 

„ temp.  Domesday,  326. 

„ „ Henry  II.,  326. 

„ token  of,  326. 

Welingbttrgh  = Wellingborough,  327. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  the  43rd  Foot  under, 
277. 

Wellford  — 'Welford,  326. 
Wellingborough,  derivation  of,  327. 

„ entries  from  parish  regis- 

ters of,  328,  329,  330. 


Wellingborough,  history  of,  327. 

„ temp.  John,  327. 

„ „ Charles  I.,  327. 

„ tokens  of,  327,  32S,  329. 

Wellingborow  = Wellingborough,  327, 
328. 

Wellingborrow  = Wellingborough,  32S. 
Wellington,  Charles  I.  issues  his  Declara- 
tion atj  205. 

„ Duke  of,  and  the  march  of  the 
43rd  Foot  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Lower  Canada,  288. 
„ on  the  Battle  of  Sabugal,  280. 
Wells,  William  C. : — 

Seventeenth-Century  Tokens  of  North- 
amptonshire ( contd .),  303-360. 

Wells,  W.  C.,  coins  of,  68,  69,  72,  73,  77, 
79.  81. 

„ exhibits  by,  378. 

Welsh  language,  the  Anglo-Saxons  derived 
their  knowledge  of  Romano  - British 
place-names  from  the  Old,  16. 
Wendleberie  = Wellingborough,  327. 
IVendlesberie  = Wellingborough,  327. 
Wendynburgh  = Wellingborough,  327. 
Werburgh,  niece  of  Ethelred,  King  of 
Mercia,  323. 

Wernuth,  Christian,  memorial  of  William 
III.  by,  374. 

West  Pury  = Paulerspury,  303. 

West  Saxon  dialect,  the,  14-15. 
Westminster  City  Council  medal,  300. 
Westropp,  Mr.,  of  Dublin,  exhibits  by 
378- 

White,  Thomas,  coiner,  256-257. 
Whitelbury  = YVhittlebury,  331. 
Whittlebury,  entries  from  parish  register 
of,  331. 

„ history  of,  330. 

„ temp.  Henry  II.,  33°- 

„ „ Edward  II.,  330. 

„ token  of,  331. 

Wickes,  Will.,  token  of,  326. 

Widdope,  Walter,  token  of,  now  allocated 
to  Great  Preston  in  Yorkshire,  304. 
Wild,  Israel,  of  the  43rd  Foot,  281. 
Willdinge,  Anchor,  will  of,  token  issuer, 

• 344- 

William,  Archbishop  of  York,  temp. 

Stephen,  386. 

„ Fitz-Baldwin,  founder  of  the 

castle  of  Rhyd  y Gors,  death 
of,  85. 

„ the  Atheling,  death  of,  88. 
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William  I.  and  his  heirs  male,  the  fatal 
destiny  which  dogged  the 
lives  of,  87-88. 

„ ,,  charter  of,  to  Abbey  of  Croy- 

land,  327. 

„ „ at  Lincoln,  62. 

„ „ coins  of,  63,  64,  65,  67,  68, 

71-77,  t2i,  125,  381. 

„ „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Bea- 

worth,  64,  63 
68,  75,  76, 
77- 

„ „ „ „ „ temp.,  at  Oun- 

dle,  68. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  temp,  at  St. 

Mary  Hill 
Church,  68, 
73,  i>4- 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  temp,  at  \ ork, 

63,  64,  7L72- 

„ ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  temp,  in  the 

City  of  Lon- 
don, 74,  1 14. 

„ „ „ „ „ on  Dunwich 

beach,  74. 

„ „ the  great  seal  of,  91. 

William  I.  and  II,  A Numismatic  History 
of  the  Reigns  of.  Part  11.  History  of 
Mints , 61-81,  382. 

William  I.  and  II.,  find  of  coins  temp.,  at 
Tam  worth,  65,  69, 
76,  77,  78,  79,  126. 

„ „ „ „ and  Henry  I.,  find  of 

coins  temp.,  at  Shil- 
lington,  78,  81,  1 14. 

„ II.,  coins  of,  62,  63,  65,  66,  69, 
78-81,  126. 

„ „ correction  in  the  sequence  of 

types  of,  62. 

„ „ death  of,  88. 

„ „ and  Henry  I.,  find  of  coins 

temp.,  at  Bermondsey.  1 14. 

„ III.  and  his  estimate  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  232. 

„ ,,  Burnet’s  account  of  the 

grief  of,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  207-208. 

„ „ coins  of,  216,  217,  220,  222, 

226,  228,  229,  235,  239, 

240,  244,  254,  262,  263, 

264,  265,  266,  267,  269, 

270,  271. 

„ „ concerning  the  copper  coin- 

age of,  260,  261. 


William  III.,  counterfeiting  of  coins  of, 
blamed  to  James  Roettier, 
256. 

„ „ “ Flaming-hair”  shillings  of, 

216-217. 

„ „ horn  medallion  of,  217. 

„ „ jealousy  of  the  Dutch  favour- 

ites of,  214. 

„ „ medals  of,  374. 

„ „ memorial  of,  374. 

„ „ mezzotint  portrait  of,  217. 

„ „ order  for  the  New  Great 

Seal  of,  208. 

„ „ personal  interest  of,  in  mint 

affairs,  230  et  set/. 

„ „ portraiture  of,  216,  217,  218, 

251,  26,2,  263,  264,  266, 
267,  269,  270. 

William  III.,  Portraiture  on  the  Coins  and 
Medals  of,  207-273,  376. 

William  III.,  puncheons  of,  260,  264,  265, 
270. 

,.  „ Sir  George  Barclay’s  plot  to 

kill,  214. 

,,  „ stoppage  in  the  copper  coin- 

age of,  for  one  year,  263. 

„ „ story  told  of  Norbert  Roettier 

introducing  a satyr’s  head 
on  coin  of,  211-212,  213. 
„ „ the  institution  of  the  country 

mints  of,  233  et  set/. 

„ „ the  state  of  the  clipped  and 

false  coins  temp.,  223,  224, 
225. 

„ „ who  designed  the  “New" 

halfpenny  of?  263. 

William  and  Mary,  coins  of,  213,  266, 
374- 

„ „ „ coronation  medal  of, 

by  the  brothers 
Roettier,  374. 

„ „ „ marriage  medal  of, 

by  Chevalier,  374. 

„ „ „ medals  of,  374- 

,,  ,,  „ painting  of,  as  Prince 

and  Princess  of 
Orange,  374 

„ „ „ portrayed  on  a 

draughtsman,  374. 
„ ,,  „ silver  plaques  of,  374. 

Williams,  Private  E.,  medal  awarded  to, 
298. 

Willmot,  William,  token  of,  312. 

Wilton  mint  of  William  I.,  12  r. 
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Wilton  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 

Winchester,  early  forms  and  derivation  of 
the  name,  11,  33,  34, 
46. 

„ mint  of  /Ethelstan,  70. 

„ „ „ William  I.,  64,  125. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

,,  number  of  moneyers  in, 

temp.  Athelstan,  109. 

„ the  exchequer  and  royal 

treasury,  120. 

Winchilsea,  Earl  of,  present  lord  of 
Weldon,  325. 

Window-tax,  the  imposition  of  the,  225. 
Winson,  Sergeant  Thomas,  medal  awarded 
to,  29S. 

Wissing,  William,  the  painter,  217. 

Witan,  crown  of  England  settled  by 
election  of  the,  after  and  not  before  the 
throne  was  vacant,  95-96. 

Wolfe,  General,  on  the  43rd  Foot, 
276. 

Wootton,  token  of  Edward  Wallington  of, 

331, 

Worcester  mint  of  Henry  I.,  136. 
Worthington,  John,  token  of,  329. 

„ Twyford,  will  of,  337-338. 
Wulfhere,  King  of  ihe  Mercians,  66. 

„ „ „ Weedon 

chief 
seat  of, 
322. 

„ Stamford  Baron  given  by,  to 
the  Abbey  of  Peterborough, 
310. 

Wyon,  J.,  Australian  gold  coins  designed 
by,  366. 

>>  L.  C.,  Australian  gold  coins  de- 
signed by,  366. 

>1  W.,  R.A.,  Australian  gold  coins 

designed  by,  366,  367. 


Y. 

Yeates,  F.  Willson,  exhibits  by,  380. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  had  the  right  of 
issuing  money,  107. 

,,  coins  struck  by  Eustace,  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  as  Governor  of,  387. 

„ early  forms  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  1 1,  20,  23,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35-37- 

„ find  of  coins  temp.  William  I.  at, 

63,  64,  71,  72- 

„ mint  accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  160. 
„ „ temp.  Alfred  the  Great,  52. 

„ „ „ Canute,  121. 

„ „ William  I.,  121. 

„ „ „ Henry  I.,  136. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  386. 

„ „ „ Henry  VI.,  150,  169. 

„ „ „ Edward  IV.,  151,  153, 

157,  176,  177- 

„ „ ,,  William  III.,  221,  222, 

235,  236,  238,  239, 

240,  242,  243,  252, 

253,  254- 

„ „ the  right  of  the,  to  manu- 

facture dies,  1 21. 

„ Museum,  coins  in  the,  63,  64,  68, 
71,  72. 

Yorkshire,  token  of  Great  Preston, 

formerly  attributed  to  Northampton- 

shire, now  allocated  to,  304. 

Young,  Matthew,  dies  of  James  Roettier 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by, 
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